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TO THE VERY REVEREND 

HENRY EDWARD MANNING, D.D., 

PROVOST OF WESTMINSTER, 

BTC, ETC. 

My dear Dr. Manning, 

On this day, when you are celebrating the 
opening of your new Church and Mission at Bayswater, 
I am led to hope, since I cannot give you my presence 
on so happy an occasion, that you will accept from me 
this small Volume instead, as my act of devotion to the 
great St. Charles, St. Philip's friend, and your Patron, 
and as some sort of memorial of the friendship which 
there has been between us for nearly thirty years. 

I am, my dear Dr. Manning, 

Ever yours aflfectionately, 

John H. Newman, 

Of the Oratory. 

In Fest, Visitat. £,M.V, 
1857. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



'\1/HEN the Author was preparing for the BeriouB 
step, which he took nearly twelve years ago, of 
embracing the Catholic Religion, it was, if not hie in- 
tention, at least his expectation, that he should neyer 
write again on any doctrina.1 subject. He was able to 
fancy himself, in the time then before him, discussing 
questions of philosophy or ecclesiastical hist«ry; nor 
did he exclude religious controversy, criticism, or litera- 
ture, from his view j but it seemed to him incongruous 
that one, who had so freely taught and published error 
in a Protestant communion, should put himself forward 
as a dogmatic teacher in the Catholic Church. 

This disinclination to engage in the more sacred de- 
partments of Theology was increased, first, by his finding 
hia vocation already fixed, before ho had had the oppor-. 
tunity of going through the regular scholastic course; 
and next, by the circumstance, that the Congregation, 
I which that vocation lay, had ever placed its formal 
duties in practical wort, and had not commoTAy 5ivcejAe&. ' 
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even the pereonal talents or private labours or leisure 
hours of its members towards the discussion or illustra- 
tion of Catholic doctrine. 

On the other handj the ordinary duties of a missionary 
priest have necessarily exacted of him to some extent, 
and have accordingly justified, the assumption of a 
teacher's office; and the unexpected honour of a Degree 
in Theology, conferred on him from Rome, without the 
ordinary exercises, would have been no slight encourage- 
ment to him to undertake that office, had he been other- 
wise minded to do so. 

However, he has been faithful on the whole to the 
rule or anticipation, which he set before him on becoming 
a Catholic. Why he has departed from it in the present 
and one other instance, it is not worth whiie to explain. 
He will but observe, that his Volume of "Discourses to 
Mixed Congregations," implies by its title, that it is 
polemical and hortatory after all, rather than dogmatic, 
and addressed to those who are external to the Church. 
This is partly the case also with the Sermons contained 
in the present Volume ; not to say that its title too, 
announcing that they have been elicited by partieulai- 
occasions, carries ivith it the apology, that they are the 
result of external circumstances rather than of any set 
purpose of his own. 

He takes the opportunity of its directly religious 
character to ask of all those who feel an interest in his 
jjart or present, to suffer it to be a call on them to bear J 
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in mind in their charitable prayers his future and his end. 
He has no intention that this should be the last of his 
Volumes ; but the last must come sooner or later, and 
the catalogue must be completed and sealed up ; nor, at 
the age to which he has already attained, should he ever 
have reason to be surprised, if he were not allowed the 
time or the power to add to their number. 

He has only to observe, as regards the Sermons which 
this Volume contains, that the first eight, the tenth, and 
the eleventh, were preached in High Mass, and written 
before delivery ; the ninth and the twelfth have been com- 
posed from the original notes, the former of them imme- 
diately after delivery, the latter at this date. It must 
be added that two of them, the ninth and tenth, have 
been already published, and a third, the eleventh, has 
been already in print. 

July 2, 1857. 

P.S. H^ has added to the Third Edition (1870) two 
Sermons, published since the Second, and both written 

before delivery. And to the Fourth Edition (1874) one 

more, written down after it was delivered. 
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Etans. sec. Luc, c, vii. d. 12. 

Cum aatem appropincguarct portm civiUtiB, ccce defunctus eflerebatur 
filioB onicQH matria sum ; et hmo vidna erat. 

And wlieo He came oigh to the gate of the citj> behold, a dead man 
tnw canied ant, the only son of hia mother : and ihe was a widow. 

rriHIS day we celebrate one of the most remarkable 
-^ feasts in the Calendar. "We commemorate a Saint 
who gained the heavenly crown by prayers indeed and 
tears, by sleepless nights and weary wanderings, but not 
in the administration of any hig-h office in the Church, not 
in the fulfilment of some great resolution or special coun- 
sel ; not as a preacher, teacher, evangelist, reformer, or 
champion of the faith ; not as Bishop of the flock, or 
tem.poral governor ; not by eloquence, by wisdom, or by 
controversial success ; not in the way of any other saint 
"whom we invoke in the circle of the year; but as a 
mother, seeking and gaining by her penances the con- 
of her son. It was for no ordinary son that she 
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prayed, and it was no ordinary supplication by which 
she gained him. When a holy man saw its vehemence, 
ere it was successful, he said to her, " Go in peace ; the 
son of such prayers cannot perish.'* The prediction was 
fulfilled beyond its letter ; not only was that young- man 
converted, but after his conversion he became a saint ; 
not ouly a Baint, but a doctor also, and " instructed 
many unto justice," St. Augustine was the son for 
whom she prayed j and if he has been a luminary for all 
ages of the Church since, many thanks do we owe to his 
mother, St. Monica, who having borne him in the flesh, 
travailed for him in the spirit. 

The Church, in her choice of a gospel for this feast, 
has likened St. Monica to the desolate widow whom our 
Lord met at the gate of the city, as she was going forth 
to bury the corpse of her only son. He saw her, and 
said, " Weep not ;" and He touched the bier, and the 
dead arose. St. Monica asked and obtained a more 
noble miracle. Many a mother who is anxious for her 
son's bodily welfare, neglects his soul. So did not the 
Saint of to-day; her son might be accomplished, elo- 
quent, able, and distinguished ; all this was nothiuf 
her while he was dead in God's sight, while he was th( 
slave of sin, while he was the prey of heresy, 
desired his true life. She wearied heaven with prayer, I 
and wore out herself with praying ; she did not at once J 
prevail. He left his home ; he was carried forward \ 
his four bearers, ignorance, pride, appetite, and ambi 
he was carried out into a foreign land, he crossed ovc 
from Africa to Italy. She followed him, she followed 
the corpse, the chief, the only mourner ; she went 
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he went, fiom City to city. It waa nothing to her to 
leave her dear home and her native eoil; she bad no 
country below ; her sole rest, her sole repose, her iVa«e 
dimilHs, wag his new birth. So while she still walked 
forth in her deep ang;uish and isolatiou, and her silent 
prayer, she was at length rewarded by the long-coveted 
miracle. Graee melted the proud heart, and purified 
the eormpt breast of Augustine, and restored and com- 
forted his mother ; and henee, in to-day's Collect, the 
Almighty Giver is especially addressed as " Moarentium 
consolator et in Te speranfium aalus ;" the consoler of 
those that mourn, and the health of those who hope, 

And tbc9 Monica, as the widow in the gospel, becomes 
an image of Holy Church, who is ever lamenting over 
her lost chOdren, and by her importunate prayers, ever 
recovering them from the grave of sin ; and to Monica, 
as the Church's representative, may be addressed those 
words of the Prophet : " Put off, O Jerusalem, the gar- 
ments of thy mourning and affliction; arisCj and look 
about towards the East, and behold thy children ; for 
they went out from thee on foot, led by the enemies ; 
hut the Lord will bring them to thee exalted with 
honour, as children of the kingdom." 
/This, I say, is not a history of past time merely, but 
of every age. Generation passes after generation, and 
there is on the one side the same doleful, dreary wander- 
ing, the same feverish unrest, the same fleeting enjoy- 
ments, the same abiding and hopeless misery ; and on 
the other, the same anxiously beating heart of impotent 
affection. Age goes after age, and still Augustine 
rushes forth again and again, with his young a.rQb\tiaTi, 
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and his intellectual energy, and his turbulent appetites ; 
educated, yet untaught; with powers strengthened, 
sharpened, refined by exercise, but unenlightened and 
untrained, — goes forth into the worlJ, ardent, self-willed, 
reckless, headstrong, inexperienced, to fall into the 
hands of those who seek his life, and to become the 
victim of heresy and sin. And still, again and again 
does hapless Monica weep ; weeping for that dear child 
who grew up with her from the womb, and of whom 
she is now robbed ; of whom she has lost sight; wan- 
dering with him in his wanderings, following his steps 
in her imagination, cherishing his image in her heart, 
keeping his name upon her bps, and feeling withal, 
that, as a woman, she is unabie to cope with the violence 
and the artifices of the world. And still again and 
again does Holy Church take her part and her place, 
with a heart as tender and more strong, with an arm, 
and an eye, and an intellect more powerful than here, 
with an influence more than human, more sagacious 
than the world, and more religious than home, to 
restrain and reclaim those whom passion, or example, 
or sophistry is hurrying forward to destruction.. 

My Brethren, there is something happy in the cit-J 
cumstance, that the first Sunday of our academical! 
worship should fall on the feast of St. Monica. For iai 
not this one chief aspect of a University, and an aspect 1 
which it especially bears in this sacred place, to supply I 
that which that memorable Saint so much desiderated,! 
and for which she attempted to compensate by heca 
prayers ? Is it not one part of our especial office toia 
receive those from the hands of father and mother, whono^ 
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father and mother can keep no longer? Tims, while 
profeseing all sciences, and speaking by the mouths of 
philosophers and sages, a University delights in the 
well-known ap]>ellation of " Alma Mater." She is a 
mother who, after the pattern of that greatest and most 
heavenly of mothers, is, on the one hand, " Mater Ama- 
bilis," and " Causa nostras latitiffl," and on the other, 
" Sedes Sapientite" also. She is u mother, living, not 
in the seclusion of the fannily, and in the garden's 
shade, but in the wide world, in the jiopulous and busy 
town, claiming, like our great Mother, the meek and 
tender Mary, " to praise her own self, and to glory, and 
to open her mouth," because she alone has " compassed 
the circuit of Heaven, and penetrated into the bottom 
of the deep, and walked upon the waves of the sea," and 
in every department of human learning, is able to con- 
fute and put right those who would set knowledge 
against itself, and would make truth contradict truth, 
and would persuade the world that, to be religious, you 
must be ignorant, and to be intellectual, you must be 
unbelieving. 

My meaning will be clearer, if I revert to the nature 
and condition of the human mind. The human mind, 
as you know, my Brethren, may be regarded from two 
principal pointa of view, as intellectual and as moral. As 
intellectual, it ajiprehenda truth ; as moral, it apprehends 
duty. The perfection of the intellect is called ability 
and talent ; the perfection of our moral nature is virtue. 
And it is our great misfortune here, and our trial, that, 
as things are i'onnd in the world, the two are separated, 
and independent of each other; that, where power of 
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intellect is, there need not be virtue; and that where 
right, and goodness, and moral greatness are, there need 
not be talent. It was not so in the beginning'; not 
that our nature is easentially different from what it was 
when first created ; but that the Creator, upon its crea- 
tion, raised it above itself by a supernatural grace, 
which blended together all ita faculties, and made them 
conspire into one whole, and act in common towards one 
end; ao that, had the race continued in that blessed 
state of privilege, there never would have been distance, 
rivalry, hostility between one faculty and another. It 
is otherwise now ; so much the woree for us ; — the grace 
is gone ; the soul cannot hold together ; it falls to 
pieces ; its elements strive with each other. And as, 
when a kingdom has long been in a state of tumult, 
sedition, or rebellion, certain portions break off from the 
whole and from the central government, and set up for 
themselves; so is it with the soul of man. So is it, I 
say, with the soul, long ago, — that a number of small 
kingdoms, independent of each other and at war with 
each other, have arisen in it, such and so many as to 
reduce the original sovereignty to a circuit of territory 
and to an infiuenee not more considerable than they 
have themselves. And all these small dominions, as I 
may call them, in the soul, are, of course, one by one, 
incomplete and defective, strong in some points, weak in 
others, because not any one of them is the whole, suf- 
ficient for itself, but only one part of the whole, which, 
on the contrarj, is made up of all the faculties of the 
soul together. Hence you find in one man, or one set 
of men, the reign, I noay call it, the acknowledged 
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reign of passion or appetite; among others, the avowed 
reign of brute strength and material resources ; among 
others, the reign of intellect; and among others (and 
would they were many !) the more excellent reign of 
virtue. Such is the state of things, as it shows to us, 
when we cast our eyes abroad into the world ; and every 
one, when he comes to years of discretion, and begins to 
think, has all these separate powers warring in hie own 
breast, — appetite, passion, secular ambition, intellect, 
and conscience, and trying severally to get possession of 
him. And, when he looks out of himself, he sees them 
all severally embodied on a grand scale, in large esta- 
blishments and centres, outside of him, one here and 
another there, in aid of that importunate canvass, so to 
express myself, which each of them is carrying on 
within him. And thus, at least for a time, he is in a 
state of internal strife, confusion, and uncertainty, first 
attracted this way, then that, not knowing how t-o 
choose, though sooner or later choose he must ; or rather, 
he must choose soon, and cannot choose late, for he 
cannot help thinking, speaking, and acting; and to 
think, speak, and act, is to choose. 

This is a very serious state of things; and what 
makes it worse is, that these various faculties and 
powers of the human mind have so long been separated 
from each otherj so long cultivated and developed each 
by itself, that it comes to be taken for granted that they 
cannot be united ; and it is commonly thought, because 
some men follow duty, others pleasure, others glory, 
and others intellect, therefore that one of these things 
excludes the other; that duty cannot be pleasant, that 
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virtue cannot be intellectual, that goodness cannot be 
great, that eonscientiouBness cannot be beroic ; and the 
fact is often so, I grant, that there is a separation, 
though I deny its necessity. I grant, that, from the 
disorder and confusion into which the human mind has 
fallen, too often good men are not attractive, and bad ■ 
men are; too often cleverness, or wit, or tast€, or rich- \ 
nees of fancy, or keenness of intellect, or depth, Qr 
knowledg'e, or pleasantness and agreeableness, is on the 
side of error and not on tLe side of virtue. Excellence, 
as things are, does lie, I grant, in more directions than 
one, and it is ever easier to excel in one thing than in 
two. If then a man has more talent, there is the chance 
tliat he will have less goodness j if he is careful about 
his religious duties, there is the chance he is behind- 
hand in general knowledge ; and in matter of fact, in 
particular cases, persons may be found, correct and vir- 
tuous, who are heavy, uarrowmiuded, and un intellectual, 
and again, unprincipled men, who are brilliant and 
amusing. And thus you see, my Brethren, how that 
particular temptation comes about, of which I speak, 
when boyhood is past, and youth is opening; — not only 
is the soul plagued and tormented by the thousand 
temptations which rise up within it, but it is exposed 
moreover to the sophistry of the Evil One, whispering 
that duty and religion are very right indeed, admirable, 
supernatural, — who doubts it? — but that, somehow or 
other religious people are commonly either very dull or 
very tiresome : nay, that religion itself after all is more 
suitable to women and children, who live at home, than 
to men. 
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O my Brethren, do yon not confeBS to the truth of 
mueli of what I have been saying ? Is it not so, that, 
when your mind began to open, in proportion as it 
opened, it was by that very opening made rebellious 
i^inst what you knew to be duty ? lu matter of fact, 
was not your intellect in league with disobedience ? 
Instead of uniting knowledge and religion, as you might 
have done, did you not set one against the other ? For 
instance, was it not one of the first voluntary exercises 
of your mind, to indulge a wrong curiosity ?— a curiosity 
which you confessed to yourselves to be wrong, which 
went against your conscience, while you indulged it. 
You desired, to know a number of things, which it could 
do you no good to know. This is how boys begin; as 
soon as their mind begins to stir, it looks the wrong 
way, and runs upon what is evil. This is their first 
wrong step ; and their next use of their intellect is to 
put what is evil into words : this is their second wrong 
step. They form images, and entertain thoughts, which 
should be away, and they stamp them upon themselves 
and others by esprossiiig them. And next, the bad 
turn which they do \xi others, others retaliate on them. 
One wrong speech provokes another ; and thus there 
grows up among them from boyhood that miserable 
tone of conversation, — hinting and suggesting evil, jest- 
ing, bantering on the subject of sin, supplying fuel for 
the inflammable imagination, — which lasts through life, 
which is wherever the world ie, which is the very breath 
of the world, which the world cannot do without, which 
the world " speaks out of the abundance of its heart," 
and which you may prophesy will prevail in every 
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ordinary assemblage of men, as booh as they are at their 
ease and begin to talli freely j — a sort of vocal worship of 
the Evil One, to which the Evil One liittens with special 
satisfaction, because he looks on it as the preparation for 
worse sin ; for from bad thoughts and bad words proceed 
bad deeds. 

Bad company creates a distaste for good ; and hence 
it hapyiens that, when a youth has gone the lengtJi I 
have been supposing, he is repelled, from that very 
distaste, from those places and scenes which would do 
him good. He begins to lose the delight he once had 
in going home. By little and little he loses his enjoy- 
ment in the pleasant countenances, and untroubled 
smiles, and gentle ways, of that family circle which ia 
BO dear to him still. At first he says to himself that he 
is not worthy of them, and therefore keeps away; but 
at length the routine of home is tiresome to him. He 
has aspirations and ambitions which home does not 
satisfy. He wants more than home can give. Hia 
curiosity now takes a new turn ; he listens to views and 
discussions which are inconsistent with the sanctity of 
religious faith. At first he has no temptation to adopt 
them ; only he wishes to know what is " said." Ai' 
time goes on, however, living with companions who 
have no fixed principle, and who, if they do not oppose, 
at least do not take for granted, any the most ele- 
mentary truths, or worse, hearing or reading what ia 
directly against religion, at length, without being coa- 
Bcioufi of it, he admits a sceptical influence upon his 
mind. He does not know it, he does not recognize it, 
hot there it is; and, before he recognizes it, it leads 
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him to a fretful impatient way of speaking of the per- 
B0I13, conduct, wordsj and measures of religious men or 
of men in authority. This is the way in which he re- 
lieves his mind of the burden which is growing heavier 
and heavier every day. And so he goes on, approsi- 
mating more and more closely to sceptics and infidels, 
and feeling more and more congeniahty with their modes 
of thinking, till some day suddenly, from some accident, 
the fact breaks upon him, and he sees clearly that he is 
an unbeliever himself. 

He can no longer conceal from himself that he does 
not believe, and a sharp anguish darts through him, and 
for a time he is made miserable ; next, he laments indeed 
that former undoubting faith, which he has lost, but oa 
some pleasant dream ; — a dream, though a pleasant one, 
from which he has been awakened, but which however 
pleasant, he forsooth, cannot help lieing a dream. And his 
next stage is to experience a great expansion and elevation 
of mind; for his field of view is swept clear of all that 
filled it from childhood, and now he may build up for 
himself anything he pleases instead. So he begins to 
form his own ideas of things, and these please and 
satisfy him for a timej then he gets used to them, and 
tires of them, and he takes up others ; and now he has 
begun that everlasting round of seeking and never find- 
ing: at length, after various trials, he gives up the 
search altogether, and decides that nothing can be 
known, and there is no such thing as truth, and that if 
anything is to be professed, the creed he started from is 
:Vfl good as any other, and has more claims ; — however, 
■ttiat really nothing is true, nothing ia certain. Or, if he 
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he of a more ardent temperature, or, like AugustinCj the 
object of God's special mercy, then he cannot give up 
the inquiry, though he has no chance of solving it, and 
he roams about, " walking through diy places, seeking 
rest, and finding none." Meanwhile poor Mouica sees 
the change in its effects, though she does not estimate it 
in itself, or know exaetly what it is, or how it canne 
about : nor, even though it be told her, can she enter in 
it, or understand how one, bo dear to her, can be sub- 
jected to it. But a dreadful change there is, and she 
percetves it too clearly ; a dreadful change ibr bim aJid 
for her ; a wall of separation has grown up between 
them : she cannot throw it down again : but she can 
turn to her God, and weep and pray. 

Now, my Brethren, observe, the strength of this 
delusion lies in there being a sort of truth in it. Young 
men feel a consciousness of certain faculties within 
them, which demand exercise, aspirations which must 
have an object, for which they do not commonly 6nd 
exercise or object in religious circles. This want is no 
excuse for them, if they think, say, or do anything 
against faith or morals ; but still it is the occasion of 
their sinning. It is the fact, they are not only moral, 
tliey are intellectual beings ; but, ever since the fall of 
man, religion is here, and philosophy is there ; each has 
its own centres of influence, separate from the other; 
intellectual men desiderate something in the homes of 
religion, and religious men desiderate something in the 
schools of science. 

Here, then, I conceive, is the object of the Holy See 
and the Catholic Church in setting up Universities; it 
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is fo reunite things which were in the beginning joined 
together by God, and have been put asunder by man. 
Some persons will say that I am thinking of confining, 
distorting, and stunting the growth of the intellect by 
ecclesiastical supervision, I have no snch thought. 
Nor have I any thought of a compromise, as if religion 
must give up something, and science something. I 
Tvish the intellect to range with the utmost freedom, 
and religion to enjoy an equal freedom ; but what 1 am 
stipulating for is, that they should be found in one and 
the same place, and exemplified in the same persons. I 
want to destroy that diversity of centres, which puts 
everything into confusion by creating a contrariety of 
influences. I wish the same spots and the same indi- 
viduals to be at once oracles of philosophy and shrines of 
devotion. It will not satisfy me, what satisfies so many, 
to have two independent systems, intellectual and reli- 
gious, going at once side by side, by a sort of division 
of labour, and only accidentally brought together. It 
will not satisfy me, if religion is here, and science there, 
and young men converse with eeience all day, and lodge 
with religion in the evening. It is not touching the 
evil, to which these remarks have been directed, if 
yonng men eat and drink and sleep in one place, and 
think in another ; I want the eame roof to contain both 
the intellectual and moral discipline. Devotion is not a 
sort of finish given to the sciences ; nor is science a sort 
of feather in the cap, if I may so express myself, an 
ornament and set-off to devotion, I want the intel- 
lectual layman to be religious, and the devout ecclesiastic 
to be intellectual, 
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This IB no matter of terms, nor of enbtle distinctions. 
Sanctity has its influence j intellect has its iafluence ; 
the influence of sanctity is the greater on the long run ; 
the influence of intellect ie the greater at the moment. 
Therefore, in the case of the young, whose education 
lasts a few years, where the intellect is, there is the 
influence. Their literary, their scientific teachers really 
have the forming of them. Let both influences act 
freely, and then, as a genera) rule, no system of mere 
religious guardianship which neglects the Reason, will 
in matter of fact succeed against the School. Youths 
need a masculine religion, if it is to carry captive their 
restless imaginations, and their wild intellects, as well 
as to touch their susceptible hearts. 

Loot down then upon us from heaven, O blessed 
Monica, for we are engaged in supplying that very want 
which called for thy prayers, and gained for thee thy 
crown. Tbon who didst obtain thy son's conversion by 
the merit of thy intercession, continue that intercession 
for us, that we may be bleet, as human instruments, in 
the use of those human means by which ordinarily the 
Holy Cross is raised aloft, and religion commands the 
world. Gain for us, first, that we may intensely feel 
that God's grace is all in all, and that we are nothing ; 
nest, that, for His greater glory, and for the honour of 
Holy Church, and for the good of man, we may be 
" zealous for all the better gifts," and may excel in 
intellect as we excel in virtue. 



THE EELIQION OF THE PHARISEE, THE RELIGION 
OF MANKIND. 



{Preached in fie rniversitif Ckarch, Bablin.) 



niHESE words set before us what may be called the 
■^ characteriatic mark of the Christian Religion, as 
contrasted with the various forms of worship and schools 
of belief, which in early or in later times have spread over 
the earth. They are a confesfiion of sin and a prayer 
for mercy. Not indeed that the notion of tranBgression 
and of forgiveness was introduced by Christianity, and 
is unknown beyond its pale; on the contrary, most 
obaervable it is, the symbols of guilt and pollution, and 
rites of deprecation and expiation, are more or less 
common to them all ; but what is peculiar to our divine 
faith, as to Judaism before it, is this, that confession of 
ain enters into the idea of its highest saintliness, and 
that its pattern worshippers and the very beioea of \t& 
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history are only, and can only be, and cherish in their 
hearts the everlasting memory that they are, and carry 
with them into heaven the rapturous avowal of their 
being, redeemed, restored transgresBors. Such an 
avowal is not simply wrung from the lips of the neo- 
phyte, or of the lapsed ; it is not the cry of the common 
run of men alone, who are buffeting with the surge of 
temptation in the wide world ; it is the hymn of saints, 
it is the triumphant ode sounding from the heavenly 
harps of the Blessed before the Throne, who sing to 
their Divine Redeemer, " Thou wast slain, and hast re- 
deemed us to God in Thy blood, out of every tribe, and 
tongue, and people, and nation." 

And what is to the Saints above a theme of never- 
ending thankfulness, is, while they are yet on earth, the 
matter of tlieir perpetual humiliation. Whatever be 
their advance in the spiritual life, they never rise from 
their knees, they never cease to beat their breasts, as if 
sin could possibly be strange to them while they were in 
the flesh. Even our Lord Himself, the very Son of 
God in human nature, and infinitely separate from sin, 
— even His Immaculate Mother, encompassed by His 
grace from the first beginnings of her existence, and 
without any part of the original stain, — even they, aa 
descended from Adam, were subjected at least to death, 
the direct, emphatic punishment of sin. And much 
more, even the most favoured of that glorious company, 
whom He has washed clean in His Klood ; they never 
forget what they were by birth ; they confess, one and 
all, that they are children of Adam, and of the same 
nature as their brethren, and compassed with infirmitiea 
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while in the flesh, whatever may be the grace given 
them and their own improvement of it. Others may 1 
look up to them, but they ever look up to God ; others 
may gpeak of their merits, but they only speak of their 
defeete. The young and unspotted, the aged and most 
mature, be who has sinned least, he who has repented 
most, the fresh innocent brow, and the hoary head, they 
unite in this one litany, " God, be merciful to me, a 
sinner." So was it with St, Aloysius; bo, on the other 
hand, was it mth St. Ignatius; so was it with St, 
Rose, the youngest of the saints, who, as a child, sub- 
mitted her tender frame to the most amazing penances ; 
so was it with St. Philip Neri, one of the most aged, 
who, when some one praised him, cried out, " Begone! 
I am a devil, and not a saint;" and when going to 
communicate, would protest before his Lord, that he 
"was good for nothing, hut to do evil." Such utter 
self-prostration, I say, is the very badge and token of 
tlie servant of Christ j — and this indeed is conveyed in 
His own words, when He says, " I am not come to call 
the just, but sinners;" and it is solemnly recognized and 
inculcated by Him, in the words which follow the test, 
" Every one that exalteth himself, shall be humbled, and 
he that humbleth himself, shall be exalted." 

This, you see, my Brethren, is very different from 
that merely general acknowledgment of human guilt, 
and of the need of expiation, contained in those old imd 
popular religions, which have before now occupied, or 
still occopy, the world. In them, guilt is an attribute 
of individuals, or of particular places, or of particular 
acts of nations, of bodies politic or their rulers, for whom. 
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in consequence, purification is necessary. Or it ia tLe 
purification of the worshipper, not so much personal as 
ritual, before he makes his offering-, and an act of intro- 
dnetion to his religious sei-vice. All such practices 
indeed are remnants of true religion, and tokens and 
witnesses of it, useful both in themselves and in their 
import; but they do not rise to the esplicitness and 
the fulness of the Christian doctrine. "There is not any 
man just." " All have sinned, and do need the glory of 
God." " Not by the works of justice, which we have 
done, but according to His mercy." The disciples of 
other worships and other philosophies thoug'ht and think, 
that the many indeed are bad, but the few are good. As 
their thoughts passed on from the ignorant and erring 
multitude to the select specimens of mankind, they left 
the notion of guilt behind, and they pictured for them- 
selves an idea of truth and wisdom, perfect, indefectible, 
and self-sufficient. It was a sort of virtue without im- 
perfection, which took pleasure in contemplating itself, 
which needed nothing, and which was, from its own in- 
ternal excellence, sure of a reward. Their descriptions, 
their stories of good and religious men, are often beau- 
tiful, and admit of an instructive interpretation; but in 
themselves they have this great blot, that they make 
no mention of sin, and that they speak as if that 
shame and humiliation were no properties of the vir- 
tuous. I will remind you, my Brethren, of a very 
beautiful story, which yon have read in a writer of 
antiquity ; and the more beautiful it is, the more it is 
fitted for oij present purpose, for the defect in it will 
come out the more strongly by the very contrast, viz. 
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the derect that, thongli in eome sense it teaches piety, 
humility it does not t«ach, I ea)', when the PsalmiBt 
would describe the happy man, he says, " Blessed are 
they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose eins are 
covered ; blessed is the man to whom the Lord hath not 
imputed sin." Such is the hlessedneSB oFthe Gospel; 
but what is the blessedness of the religions of the world? 
A celebrated Greek snge once paid a visit to a prosperous 
king of Lydia, who, after showing him all hia greatness 
and his glory, asked him whom he considered to have 
the happiest lot, of all men whom he had known. On 
this, the philosopher, passing by the monarch himself, 
named a countryman of his own, as fnlfiUing his typical 
idea of human perfection. The most blessed of men, he 
said, was Tellus of Athens, for he lived in a flourishing 
city, and was prospered in liis children, and in their 
families ; and then at length, when war ensued with a 
border stat*, he took his place in the battle, repelled 
the enemy, and died gloriously, being buried at the public 
expense where he fell, and receiving public honours. 
"When the king asked who came next to him in Solon's 
judgment, the sage went on to name two brothers, con- 
querors at the games, who, when the oxen were not 
forthcoming, drew their mother, who was priestess, to 
the temple, to the great admiration of the assembled 
multitude ; and wlio, on her praying for them the best of 
possible rewards, after sacrificing and feasting, lay down 
to sleep in the temple, and never rose again. No one 
can deny the beauty of these pictures ; but it is for that 
reason I select them ; they are the pictures of men who 
were not supposed to have any grave account to settle 
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with heaven, who had easy duties, as tliey thought, and 
who fulfilled them. 

Now perhaps you will ask me, my Brethren, whether 
this heathen idea of religion be not really higher than 
that which I have called pre-eminently Christian j for 
Burely to obey in simple tranquillity and nnsolicitoua 
confidence, is the noblest conceivable state of the crea- 
ture, and the most accepta.ble worship he can pay to the 
Creator. Doubtless it is the noblest and most acceptable 
worship ; such has ever been the worship of the angels ; 
such is the worship now of the spirits of the just made 
perfect ; such will be the worship of the whole company 
of the glorified after the general resurrection. But we 
are engaged in considering the actual state of man, as 
found in this world ; and I say, considering what he is, 
any standard of duty, which does not convict him of 
real and multiplied sins, and of incapacity to please God 
of his own strength, is untrue; and any rule of life, 
which leaves him contented with himself, without fear, 
without anxiety, without humiliation, is decepti 
the blind leading the blind : yet such, in one shape oi"' 
other, is the religion of the whole earth, beyond the pal^ 
of the Church. 

The natural conscience of man, if cultivated from 
within, if enlightened by those external aids which in 
varying degrees are given him in every place and time, 
would teach him much of his duty to God aud man, and 
would lead him on, by the guidance both of Providence 
and grace, into the fulness of religious knowledge ; but, 
generally speaking, he is cont-ented that it should tell 
him very little, and he makes no efforts to gain any 
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j lister views than he has at first, of his relations to the I 

world around him and to his Creator. Thus he nppre- I 

hends part, and part only, of the moral law ; has scarcely I 

any idea at all of sanctity ; and, instead of tracing' I 

actions to their source, which is the motive, and judging I 

them thereby, he measures them for the most part by \ 
their effects and their outward aspect. Such is the way 

with the multitude of men every where and at all times; J 

they do not set the Image of Almighty God before them, ' I 

and ask themselves what He wishes : if once they did I 

this, they would begin to see how much He requires, I 

and they would earnestly come to Him, both to be par- I 

doned for what they do wron^, and for the power to do ] 
better. And, for the same reason that they do not 
please Him, they succeed in pleasing themselves. For 

that contracted, defective range of duties, which falls so , 

short of God's law, is just what they can fulfil; or | 

rather they choose it, and tecp to it, beoauae they can I 

fulfil it. Hence, they become both self-satisfied and I' J 

self-sufficient; — they think they know just what they I 

ought to do, and that they do it all ; and in conseqnence 1 
they are very well content with themselves, and rate 
their merit very high, and have no fear at all of any 
fnture scrutiny into their conduct, which may befall 
them, though their religion mainly lies in certain out^ 

ward observances, and not a great number even of them. _ I 

So it was with the Pharisee in this day's gospel. He j 

looked upon himself with great complacency, for the very I 

reason that the standard was so low, and the range so I 

narrow, which he assigned to his duties towards God and I 

num. He used, or misused, the traditions in which he j 
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had beeo brought up, to the purpose of pereuading 
himself that perfection lay in merely answering the 
demands of society. He professed, indeed, to pay thanks 
to God, but he hardly apprehended the existence of any 
direct'duties on his part towards his Maker. He thought 
he did all that God required, if he satisfied public opinion. 
To be religious, in the Pharisee's sense, was to keep the 
peace towai-ds others, to take his share in the burdens of 
the poor, to abstain from gross vice, and to set a good 
example. His alms and fastings were not done in 
penance, but because the world asked for them ; peoanoe 
would have implied the consciousness of sin ; whereas it 
was only Publicans, and such us they, who had any thing; 
to be forgiven. And these indeed were the outcasts of 
society, and despicable ; but no account lay against 
men of well-regulated minds such as his : men who 
were well-behaved, decorous, consistent, and respect- 
able. He thanked God he was a Pharisee, and not a 
penitent. 

Such was the Jew in our Lord's day ; and such the 
heathen was, and had been, Alas! I do not mean to 
affirm that it was comraoD for the poor heathen to ob- 
serve even any religious rule at all ; hut I am speaking 
of the few and of the better sort : and these, I say, 
commonly took up with a religion like the Pharisee's, 
more beautiful perhaps and more poetical, but not at all 
deeper or truer than his. They did not indeed fast, or 
give alms, or observe the ordinances of Judaism; they 
threw over their meagre observances a philosophical garb, 
and embellished them with the refinements of a culti- 
vated intellect ; still their notion of moral and religious 
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duty was as shallow as that of the Pharisee, and the 
eense of sin, the Jiabit of self-abasement, and the desire 
of contrition, just as absent from their minds as from hia. 
They framed a eode'of morstls which they could without 
trouble obey; and then they were content with it and 
ivith themselves. Virtue, according to Xenophon, one 
of the best principled and most religious of their writers 
and one who had seen a, great deal of the world, 
and had the opportunity of bringing together in 
the highest thoughts of nuany schools and oountrieB, 
— virtue, according to him, consists mainly in command 
of the appetites and passions, and in serving others in i 
order that they may serve us. He says, in the well- 
tnown Fable, called the choice of Hercides, that Vice 
has no real enjoyment even of those pleasures which it 
aims at; that it eats before it is hungry, and drinks 
before it is thirstj-, and slumbers before it is wearied. 
It never hears, he says, that sweetest of voices, its own 
praise ; it never sees that greatest luxury among arglits, 
its own good deeds. It enfeebles the bodily frame of 
the young, and the intellect of the old. Virtue, on the 
other hand, rewards young men with the praise of their 
elders, and it rewards the aged with the reverence of 
youth ; it supplies them pleasant memories and present 
peace; it secures the favour of heaven, the love of 
friends, a country's thanks, and, when death comes, an 
everlasting renown. In all such descriptions, virtue is 
something external ; it is not concerned with motives or 
intentions j it is occupied in deeds which bear upon 
society, and which gain the praise of men; it has little 
to do with conscience and the Lord of conscience ; and 
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knows nothing of shame, humiliation, and penance. It 
is in substance the Pharisee's religion, though it be more 
graceful and more interesting. 

Now this age is as removed in distance, as in 
character, from that of the Greek philosoplier ; yet who 
will say that the religion which it acts upon is very 
different from the religion of the heathen ? Of course I 
understand well, that it naight know, and that it will 
soy, a great many things foreign and contrary to 
heathenism. I am well aware that the theology of this 
age is very different from what it was two thousand 
years ago. I know men pi-ofess a great deal, and boast 
that they are Christians, and speak of Christianity aa 
being a religion of the heart; but, when we put aside 
words and professions, and try to discover wliat their 
religion is, we shall find, 1 fear, that the great mass of 
men in fact get rid of all religion that is inward; that 
they lay no stress on acts of faith, hope, and charity, on 
simpUcity of intention, purity of motive, or mortification 
of the thoughts; that they confine themselves to two 
or three virtues, superficially practised ; that they know 
not the words contrition, penance, and pardon ; and 
that they think and argue that, after all, if a man does 
his duty in the world, according to his vocation, he 
cannot fail to go to heaven, however little he may do 
besides, nay, however much, in other matters, he may 
do that is undeniably unlawful. Thus a soldier's duty 
is loyalty, obedience, and valour, and he may let' 
other matters take their chance ; a trarler's duty is 
honesty; an artisan's duty is industry and content- 
ment; of a gentleman are required veracity, cour- 
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teousness, and self-respect; of a public man, high- 
principled ambition ; of a womaiij the domestic virtues ; 
of a minister of religion, decorum, benevolence, and some 
activity. Now, all these are instances of mere Pharisaical 
excellence ; because there is no apprehension of Almighty 
Giod, no insight into His claims on us, no sense of the 
creature's shorti-omings, no self-condemnation, confes- 
sion, and deprecation, nothing of those deep and sacred 
feelings which ever characterize the religion of a Chris- 
tian, and more and more, not less and Icbb, as he mounts 
up from mere ordinary obedience to the perfection of a 
saint. 

And such, I say, is the religion of the natural man in 
every age and place; — often very beautiful on the sur- 
face, but worthless in God's sight ; good, .is far as it 
goes, but worthless and liopelcsS, because it does not go 
farther, because it is based on self-sufficiency, and results 
in self-satisfaction, I grant, it may be beautiful to look 
at, as in the instance of the young ruler whom our Lord 
looked at and loved, yet Ecnt away sad ; it may have all 
the delicacy, the amiableness, the tenderness, the religious 
sentiment, the kindness, which is actually seen in many 
a father of a family, many a motber, many a daughter, 
in the length and breadth of these kingdoms, in a refined 
and polished age like this ; bnt still it is rejected by the 
heart-searching God, because all such persona walk by 
their own light, not by the True Light of men, because 
self is their supreme teacher, and because they pace 
round and round in the small circle of their own thoughts 
aud of their own jiidgments, careless to know what God 
says to them, and fearless of being condemned by Him, 
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if only they stand approved in their own sight. And 
thus they incai the force of those terrible words, apokt 
not to a Jewish RuIeFj nor to n, heathen philosopher, but 
to a fallen Christian community, to the Christian Phari- 
seee of Laodicea, — " Because thou sayest I am rich, and 
made wealthy, and have need of nothing ; and knoweet 
not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked ; I counsel thee to buy of Me gold fire- 
tried, and that thou mayest be made rich, and be clothed 
in white garments, that thy sharae may not appear, and 
anoint thine eyes with eye-salve, that thou mayest see. 
Such as I love, I rebuke and chastise ; be zealous, there- 
fore, and do penance." 

Yes, my Brethren, it is the ignorance of our under- 
standing, it is our spiritual blindness, it is our banish- 
ment fi-om the presence of Him who is the source and 
the standard of all Truth, which is the cause of this 
meagre, heartless religion of which men are commonly 
so proud. Had we any proper insight into things as 
they are, bad we any real apprehension of God as He is, 
of ourselves as we are, we ehould never dare to serve Him 
without fear, or to rejoice unto Him without trembling. 
And it is the removal of this veil which is spread be- 
tween our eyes and heaven, it is the pouring in upon the 
soul of the illuminating grace of the New Covenant, 
which makes the religion of the Christian so different 
from that of the various Imraan rites and philosophies, 
which are spread over the earth. The Catholic saints 
alone confess sin, because the Catholic saints alone see 
God. That awful Creator Spirit, of whom the Epistle 
of this day speaks so much. He it is who brings into 
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r religion the true devotion, the true worship, and changes 
the self-satisfied Pharisee into the broken-hearted, self- 
abased Publican. It is the sight of God, revealed to the 
eye of faith, that makes us hideous to ourselves, from the 
contrast which we find ourselves to present to that great 
God at whom we look. It is the vision of Him in His 
infinite gloriousnesB, the All-holy, the All -beautiful, the 
AJUperfect, which makes us sink into the earth with self- 
contempt and self-abhorrence. We are contented with 
ourselves till we contemplate Him. Why is it, I say. 

I that the moral cttde of the world is so precise and 
well-defined ? Why is the worship of reason so calm? 
'\^Tiy was the religion of classic heathenism so joyous ? 
Why is the framework of civilized society all so graceful 
and so correct? Why, on the other hand, is there so 
much of emotion, so much of conflicting and alternating 
feeling, so much that is higbj so much that is abased, 
in the devotion of Christianity ? It is because the Chris- 
tian, and the Christian alone, has a revelation of God j 
it is because he has upon his mind, in his heart, on his 
conscience, the idea of One who is Self-dependent, who 
is from Everlasting, who is Incommunicable. He knows 
that One alone is holy, and that His own creatures are 
BO frail in comparison of Him, that they would dwindle 
and melt away in His presence, did He not uphold them 
by His power. He knows that there is One whose greats 
ness and whose blessedness are not affected, the centre of 
whose stability is not moved, by the presence or the 
absence of the whole creation with its innumerable 
beings and portions; whom nothing can touch, nothing 
can increase or diminish ; who was as mighty before He 
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made the worlds as since, and as serene and blisBfuI 
since He made tliem as before. He knows that there ii 
just One Being, in whose hand lies his own happiness, 
his own sanctity, his own life, and hope, and salvation. 
He knows that there is One to whom he owes every 
thing, and against whom he can have no plea or remedy. 
All things arc nothing before Him ; the highest beings 
do but worship Him the morej the holiest beings are 
such, only because they have a greater portion of Him. 

Ah ! what has he to pride in now, when he looks 
back upon himself? Where has fled all that comeliness 
which heretofore he thought embellished him ? What 
is he hut some vile reptile, which ought to shrink aside 
out of the light of day? This was the feeling of St. 
Peter, when he first gained a glimpse of the greatness 
of his Master, and cried out, almost beside himself, 
" Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord ! " It 
was the feeling of Holy Job, though he had served God 
for BO many years, and had been so perfected in virtue, 
when the Almighty answered him from the whirlwind: 
" With the hearing of the ear I have heard Tbee," he 
said ; " but now my eye seeth Thee ; therefore I reprove 
myself, and do penance in dust and ashes." So was it 
with Isaias, when he saw the vision of the Seraphim, 
and said, " Woe is me . . I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people that hath un- 
clean lips, and I have seen with my eyes the King, 
the Lord of Hosts," So was it with Daniel, when, 
even at the sight of an Angel, sent from God, 
"there remained no strength in him, but the appear- 
ance of his countenance was changed in him, and 
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he fainted away, and retained no strength." This then, 
my Brethren, is the reason why every son of man, what- 
ever be his degree of holiness, whether a returning' pro- 
digal or a matured saint, says with the Piiblioan, " O 
God, be merciful to me ;" it is because created natares, 
high and low, are all on a level in the sight and in com- 
parison of the Creator, and so all of them have one 
speech, and one only, whether he be the thief on the 
cross, Magdalen at the feast, or St, Paul before his 
martyrdom : — not tliat one of them may not have, what 
another has not, but that one and all have nothing but 
what comes from Him, and are as nothing before Him, 
who is all in all. 

For us, my dear Brethren, whose duties lie in this 
seat of learning and science, may we never be carried 
away by any undue fondness for any humau branch of 
study, so as to be forgetful that our true wisdom, and 
nobility, and strength, consist in the knowledge of 
Almighty God. Nature and man are our studies, but 
God is higher than all. It is easy to lose Him in His 
works. It is easy to become over-attached to our own 
pursuit, to substitute it for religion, and to make it the 
fuel of pride. Our secular attainments will avail us 
nothing, if they be not subordinate to religion. The 
knowledge of the sun, moon, and stars, of the earth and 
its three kingdoms, of the classics, or of history, will 
never bring ns to heaven. We may " thank God," that we 
aw not as the illiterate and the dull; and those whom we 
despise, if they do but know how to ask mercy of Him, 
know what is very ranch more to the purpose of getting 
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to heaven, than all our letters and all our science. Let 
this be the spirit in which we end our session. Let us 
thank Him for all that He has done for us^ for what He 
is doing by us ; but let nothing that we know or that we 
can do, keep us from a personal, individual adoption of 
the great Apostle's words, " Christ Jesus came into this 
world to save sinners, of whom I am the chief/^ 



SERMOK III. 

WAITING FOR CHRIST. 

(Preached iji the UiuBenity Charoh, Dablin.) 

Ep. I. Pacl. ad Thehsal., e. i. p. 9, 10. 
Serrira Deo vivo et vero, et eipeotare Filium ejus de ccbUb, qnem bub- 
I dtaviC ex mortuis, Jeanm, qa'i eripuit aoa ab ir4 TeDtnr4. 

e the Living ami Tnio God, and to wait for His Son from 
heaven, whom Re raiuod from the diuid, Jesus, who buth delivered us 
I &otD the wr«tli to come. 

A S we approach the season of our Lord's advent 
■^^ we are warned Sunday after Sunday hy our tender 
Mother, Holy Church, of the duty of looking out for it. 
Last week we were reminded of that dreadful day, when 

I the Angels shall reap the earth, and gather together the 
noxious weeds out of the midst of the corn, and hind 
them in bundles for the burning. Next week we shall 
read of that "great tribulation," which will immedi- 
ately precede the failing of sun and moon, and the 

, appearance of the Sign of the Son of Man in heaven. 
And to-day we are told to wait in expectation of that 
awfiil Sign, serving the Living and True God the while, 
Bs is His due, who has " converted us from idols," and 
'* delivered us from the wrath to come." 

"What St. Paul calls "waiting," or "expectingj" or 
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" looking oufcj" that our lord Himself enjoina upon us, 
when He bids us " look up and lift up our heads, when 
these things begin to come to pass; " as if it were our 
duty to lie on the alert, starting up at the first notice, 
and straining, as it were, our eyes with eager and devout 
interest, that we may catch the earhest sight of His 
presence, when He is manifested in the heavens — ^^just as 
a whole city or country from time to time is found to sit 
up all night for the appea-rance of some meteor or strange 
star, which Science has told them is to come. Else- 
where, this frame of mind is called watching, — whetlier 
by our Lord or by His holj Apostles after Him. " Watch 
ye, therefore," He says Himself, " for you know not 
when the Lord of the house cometb ; at even, or at mid- 
night, or at the eoek-erowing, or in the morning; lest, 
coming suddenly, He find you sleeping. And what I say 
to you, I say to all, — Watch." And St. Paul : "It is now 
the hour for us to rise from sleep ; for now our salvation 
is nearer than when we believed. The night is past, the 
day is at hand." And St. John ; " Behold, I come as a 
thief. Blessed is he that watchetb and keepeth his 
garments." 

Passages such as these might be multiplied, and they 
lead to reflections of various kinds. The substance of 
religion consists In faith, hope, and chanty; and the 
qualification for eternal life is to be in a state of grace 
and free from mortal sin ; yet, when we come to the 
(juestion, how we are to preserve ourselves in a state of 
grace, and gain the gift of perseverance in it, then a 
number of observances have claims upon us, over and— 
above those duties in which the substance of religioO'fl 
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lies, as being its safeguard and protection. And these 
same otservances, as being of a nature to catch the eye 
of the world, become the badges of the Christian, as con- 
trasted with other men ; whereas faith, hope, and charity 
are lodged deep in the breast, and are not seen. Now, 
one of these characteristics of a Christian spirit, spring- 
ing from the three theological virtues, and then in tnm 
defending and 'strengthening them, is that habit of 
Waiting and watching, to which this season of the 
year especially invites us ; and the same habit is also 
a mark of the children of the Church, and a note of her 
divine origin. 

If, indeed, we listen to the world, we shall take another 
course. We shall think the temper of mind I am speak- 
ing of, to be superfluous or enthusiastic. We shall aim 
at doing only what is necessary, and shall try to find out 
how little will be enough. Wo shall look out, not for 
Christ, but for the prizes of this life. We shall form 
our judgment of things by what others say ; we shall 
admire what they admire; we shall instinctively reverence 
and make much of the world's opinion. We shall fear 
to give scandal to the world. We shall have a secret 
shrinking from the Church's teaching. We shall have 
an uneasy, uncomfortable feeling when mention is made 
of the maxims of holy men and ascetical writers, not 
liking them, yet not daring to dissent. We shall be 
scanty in supernatural acts, and have little or nothing 
of the habits of virtue which are formed by them, and 
are an armour of proof against temptation. We shall 
BOffer our souls to be overrun with venial sins, which 
tend to mortal sin, if they h&ve not already reached it. 
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We shall feel very reluctant to face the thought of death. 
All this shall we be, all this shall we do ; and ia con- 
sequence, it will be very difficult for a spectator to say 
how we differ from respectable, well-conducted men who 
are not Catholics. In that case certainly we shall exhibit 
no pattern of a Christian spirit, nor shall we be in our 
own persons any argument for the truth of Christianity ; 
but I am trustiDg and supposing that our view of Chris- 
tianity is higher than to be satisfied with conduct so 
unlike that to which our Saviour and Hia Apostles call 
us. Speaking, then, to men who wish now to take that 
side and that place which they will have wished to have 
ta.ken when their Lord actually comes to them, I say, 
that we must not only have faith in Him, but must wait 
on Him ; not only must hope, but must watch for Him; 
not only love Him, but roust long for Him; not only 
obey Him, but must look out, look up earnestly for our 
reward, which is Himself. We must not only make 
Him the Object of our faith, hope, and charity, but we 
must make it our duty not to believe the world, not to 
hope in the world, not to love the world. We must 
resolve not to hang on the world's opinion, or study 
its wishes. It is our mere wisdom to be thus detached 
from all things below. " Tlie time is short," says the 
Apostle ; " it remaineth that they who weep be as though 
they wept not, and they that rejoice as if they rejoiced 
not, and they that buy as though they possessed no^ 
and they that use this world as if they used it not, for 
the fashion of this world passetli away." 

We read in the Gospel of our Lord on one occasion 
" entering into a. certain town," and being received and 
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entertained "by a certaiif woman named Martha." 
There were two sisters, Martha and Mary ; " Martha 
was busy about much eerving;" but Mary sat at our 
Lord's feet, and heard His words. You recollect, my 
Brethren, His comparison of these two holy sisters, one 
with another. " Martha, Martha," He said, " thou art 
careful, and art troubled about many things, hut one 
thing is necessary ; Mary hath chosen the best port." 
Now Martha loved Him, and Mary loved Him; but 
Mary waited on Him too, and therefore had the promise 
of perseverance held up to her ; " Mary hath chosen the 
best part, which shall not be taken away from her." 

They, then, watch and wait for their Lord, who are 
tender and sensitive in their devotion towards Him; who 
feed on the thought of Him, hang on His words, Hve in 
His smile, and thrive and grow under His hand. They 
are eager for His approval, quick in catching His mean- 
ing, jealous of His honour. They see Him in all things, 
expect Him in all events, and amid all the cares, the 
interests, and the pursuite of this life, still would feel an 
awful joy, not a disappointment, did they hear that He 
was on the point of coming. " By night I sought Him 
whom my soul loveth," saya the inspired canticle; "I 
sought Him, and fomid Him not. I will rise, and in the 
streets and broad places will I seek Him." Must I be 
more definite in my description of this affectionate 
temper? I aek, then, do you know the feeling of ex- 
pecting a ftiend, expecting him to come, and he delays ? 
or do you know what it is to be in the company of those 
with whom you are not at your ease, and to wish the 
time to pass away, and the hour to strike when you are 
, D 2 
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to be released from them ? or do you know what it ie to 
he in anxiety lest something should happen, which may 
happen, or may not ; or to be in suspense about some 
important event, which makea your heart beat when 
anything reminds you of it, and of which you think the 
first thing in the morning ? or do you know what it .ia 
to have friends in a distant country, to expect news from 
them, and to wonder from day to day what they ara 
doing, and whether they are well ? or do you know, on 
the other hand, what it is to be in a strange country 
yourself, with no one to talk to, no one who can sympa- 
thize with you, homesick,— downcast, because no letter 
comes to you, — and perplexed how you are ever to get 
back again? or do you know what it is so to love and 
live upon a person who is present with you, that your 
eyes follow Ilia, that you read bis soul, that you see its 
changes in his countenance, that you anticipate his 
wants, that you are sad in his sadness, troubled when he 
is vexed, restless when you cannot understand him, 
relieved, comforted, when you have cleared up the 
mystery ? 

This is a state of mind, when our Lord and Saviour is 
its Object, not intelligible at first sight to the world, 
not easy to nature, yet of so ordinary fulfilment in the 
Church in all ages, as to become the sign of the Presence 
of Him who is unseen, and to be a sort of note of the 
divinity of our religion. You know there are subtle in- 
stincts in the inferior animals, by which they apprehend 
the presence of things which man cannot discern, aa 
atmospheric changes, or convulsions of the earth, or their 
natural enemies, whom yet they do not actually see ; and 
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we consider llie tmeasinesB or the terror which they ex- 
hibit, to be a proof that there is something near them 
which is the object of the feeling, and is the evidence of 
its own reality. Well, in some such way the continuous 
watching and waiting for Christ, which Prophets, Apos- 
tles, and the Church built upon them, have manifested, 
age after age, is a demonstration that the Object of it is 
not a dream or a fancy, but really exists ; in other words, 
that He lives still, that He has ever lived, who was once 
upon earth, who died, who disappeared, who said He 
would come again. 

For centuries before He came on earth, prophet after 
prophet was upon his high tower, looking out for Him, 
through the thick night, and watching for the faintest 
glimmer of the dawn. " I will stand upon my watch," 
says one of them, " fix my feet upon the tower, and 1 
will watch to see what will be said to me. For, as yet, 
the vision is far off, and it shall appear at the end, and 
shall not lie ; if it make any delay, wait for it, for it 
shall surely come, and it shall nob be slack," Another 
prophet says, " O God, my God, to Thee do I watch at 
break of day. For Thee my soul hath thirsted in a 
desert land, where there is no way nor water." And 
another, " To Thee have I lifted up my eyes, who dwellest 
in the heaven ; as the eyes of servants on the hands 
of their masters, as the eyes of the handmaid towards 
her mistress." And another, "O that Thou wouldst 
rend the heavens, and come down ! — the mountains would 
melt away at Thy presence. They would melt, as at the 
burning of firo ; the waters would burn with fire. From 
the beginning of the world the eye hath not seen, O God, 
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besides Thee, what things Thou hast prepared for them 
that wait on Thee." Now, if there were any men who 
had ft right to be attached to this world, not detached 
from it, it was the ancient servants of God. This earth 
was given them as their portion and reward by the very 
word of the Most High, Our reward is future ; the Jew 
was promised a temporal reward. Yet they put aside 
God's good gift for His better promise ; they sacrificed 
possession to hope. They would be content with nothing 
short of the fruition of their Creator ; they would watch 
for nothing else than the face of their Deliverer, If 
earth must be broken up, if the heavens must be rent, 
if the elements must melt, if the order of nature must be 
undone, in order to His appearing, let the ruin be, rather 
than they should be without Him. Such was the intense 
longing of the Jewish worshipper, looking out for that 
which wae to come ; and I say that their very eagerness 
in watching, and patience in waiting, were of a nature to 
startle the world, and to impress upon it the claims of 
Christianity to be accepted as true ; for their perseverance 
in looking out proves that there was something to look 
out for. 

Nor were the Apostles, after our Lord had come and. 
gone, behind the Prophets in the keenness of their appre- 
hension, and the eagerness of their longing for Him. 
The miracle of patient waiting was continued. When 
He went up on high from Mount Olivet, they kept 
looking up into heaven ; and it needed Angels to send 
them to their work, before they gave over. And ever 
after, still it was Suraum corda with them. "Our con- 
versation is in heaven," says St. Paul; that is, our 
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citizenship, and oar social duties, our active life, our 

daily intercourse, is with the world unseen ; " from 
whence, also, we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesos 
Christ." And again, " If you be risen with Christ, seek 
the things that are above, where Christ is sitting at the 
right hand of God. Mind the things that are above, 
not the things that are upon the earth ; for ye are dead, 
and your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ 
shall appear, who is your life, then you also shall appear 
with Him in glory." 

So vivid and continuous was this state of mind with 
the Apostles and their successors, that tfl the world they | 
seemed expecting the immediate reappearance of their 
Lord. "Behold, He cometli with the clouds," says 
St. John, " and every eye shall see Him, and they also 
that pierced Hira. And all tLe tribes of the earth shall 
bewail themselves because of Him. He that giveth 
fajstimony of those things, saith, Surely, I come quickly. 
Amen, come, Lord Jesus." They forgot the long 
lapse of time, as holy men may do in trance. They 
passed over in their minds the slow interval, as the eye 
may be carried on beyond a vast expanse of flat country, 
and see only the glorious clouds in the distant horizon. 
Accordingly, St. Peter had to explain the matter. " Li 
the last day," he says, "shall come deceitful scoffers, 
saying, Where is the promise of His coming ? But of 
this one thing be not ignorant, my beloved, that one 
day with the Lord is as a thousand years, and a thou- 
sand years as one day. Seeing all these things are to be 
dissolved, what manner of people ought you to be, in 
holy conversation ajid godlinees, looking for and wailing 
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anto the coming of the day of the Lord ? " You t 
the great Apostle does not dissuade his hrethren froid 
anticipating the Day, while he confesses it will be lonj 
in coming. He explains the mistake of the world, whiel 
understood their eager expectation of our Lord's comiugffl 
to be a proof that they thought that He was to come iitfl 
their day ; but how intense and absorbing must havftT 
been their thought of Him, that it was bo mistaken tB 
Nay, it is almost the description which St. Paul gives 
of the elect of God. When he was in prison, on the eve 
of his martyrdom, he sent to his belove<l disciple, St. ' 
Timothy, his last words ; and he says, " There is laid up 
for me a crowTi of justice; and not only to me, but" — to 
whom? how does he describe the heirs of glory? he ] 
proceeds, " not only to me, but to those also who I 
Hii coming." 

This energetic, direct apprehension of an unseen Lord,g 
and Saviour has not been peculiar to Prophets : 
Apostles ; it has been the habit of His Holy Church, ani: 
of her children, down to this day. Age passes aft«rag( 
and she varies her discipline, and she adds to her de-^ 
votions, and all with the one purpose of fixing her own 
and their gaze more fully upon the person of her unseen 
Lord. She has adoringly surveyed Him, feature by 
feature, and has paid a sepojate homage to Him in every 
one. She has made us honour His Five Wounds, His 
Precious Blood, and His Sacred Heart. She has bid us j 
meditate on His infancy, and the aets of His ministr 
His agony. His scourging, and His crucifixion. SIm 
has sent us on pilgrimage to His birthplace and Hi« 
sepulchre, and the mount of His ascension. She hu 
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BOiight out, and placed before us, the tnemorials of His 
life and death; His crib and holy houee. His holy 
tnnic, the handkerehief of St. Veronica, the cross and 
its nails. His winding-abeet, and the napkin for Hia 
head. 

And so, again, if the Chnrch has exalted Mary or 
Joseph, it has been with a view to the glory of Hia 
sacred humanity. If Mary is proclaimed as immaculate, 
it illustrates the doctrine of ber Maternity. If ahe is 
called the Mother of God, it is to remind Him that, 
though He is out of aigbt. He, nevertheless, is our pos- 
session, for He is of the race of man. If she is painted 
with Him in her arms, it is because we will not suffer 
the Object of our love to cease to be human, because He 
is also divine. If she is the Mater Dolorosa, it is because 
she stands by His cross. If she is Maria Dcsolata, it is 
because His dead body is on ber lap. If, again, she is 
the Coronata, tbe crown is set upon her head by His 
dear hand. And, in like manner, if we are devout to 
Joseph, it is as to Hts foster-father ; and if he is the 
saint of happy death, it is because he dies in the banda 
of Jesus and Mary, 

And what the Church urges on us down to this day, 
saints and holy men down to this day have exemplified. 
Is it necessary to refer \a the lives of the Holy Virgins, 
who were and are His very spouses, wedded to Him hy 
a mystical marriage, and in many instances visited here 
by the earnests of that ineffable celestial beuedictionr 
which is in heaven their everlasting portion ? The 
martyrs, the confessors of tbe Church, bishops, evan- 
gelists, doctors, preachers, monks, hermits, ascetical 
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teacherSj — have they not, one and all, as their biBtoriea^ 
show, lived on the very name of Jesus, as food, 
cine, as fragrance, as light, as life from the dead ?— •, 
as one of them says, " in aure dulce eantieum, in ore md' 
mirificnm, in eorde nectar ccelicum." 

Nor is it necessary to be a saint thus to feel : this 
intimate, immediate dependence on Emmannel, Grod 
with us, has been in all ages the characteristic, almost 
the definition, of a Christian. It is the ordinary feeling 
of Catholic populations; it is the elementary feeling' 
of every one who has but a common hope of heaven. 
I recollect, years ago, hearing an acquaintance, not &. 
Catholic, speak of a work of devotion, written as 
Catholics usually write, with wonder and perplexity, 
because (lie said) the author wrote as if he had "a sort 
of personal attachment to our Lord ;" " it was as if ha 
had seen Him, known Him, lived with Him, instead of' 
merely professing and believing the great doctrine of the ' 
Atonement." It is this same phenomenon which strikes 
those who are not Catholics, when they enter onr 
churches. They themselves are accustomed to do reli- 
gious acts simply as a duty ; they are serious at prayei 
time, and behave with decency, because it is a duty. 
But you know, my Brethren, mere duty, a sense of pro-i 
priety, and good behaviour, these are not the ruling' 
principles present in the minds of our worshippers. 
Wherefore, on the contrary, those spontaneous postu: 
of devotion ? why those unstudied gestures ? why thi 
abstracted countenances ? why that heedlessness of 
presence of others? why that absence of the shami 
faccdness which ia eo sovereign among professors 
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other creeds ? The spectator sees the effect ; he cannot 
understand the cause of it. Why is this simple eameet- 
ness of worship ? we have no difficulty in answering. It 
is because the Incarnate Saviour is present in the 
tabernacle; and then, when suddenly the hitherto silent 
church is, as it were, illuminated with the full piercing 
burst of voices from the whole eongrejjation, it is hecanse 
He now has gone up upon His throne over the altar, 
there to he adored. It is the visible Sign of the Son of 
Man which thrills through the congregation, and makes 
them overflow with jubilation. 

Here I am led to refer to a passage in the history of 
the last years of the wonderful man who swayed the 
destinies of Europe in the beginning of this eentuiy. 
It has before now attracted the attention of philo- 
sophers and preachers, as bearing on his sentiments 
towards Christianity, and containing an argument in 
its behalf cognate to that on which I have been in- 
EiBting. It was an argument not unnatural in one 
who had that special passion for human glory, which 
has been the incentive of so many heroic careers and 
80 many mighty revolutions in the history of the world. 
In the solitude of big imprisonment, and in the view 
of death, he is said to have expressed himself to the 
following effect : — 

I have been accustomed to put before me the examples 
of Alexander and Csesar, with the hope of rivalling their 
exploits, and Kving in the minds of men for ever. Yet, 
after all, in what sense does Caisar, in what sense 
does Alexander live ? "Who knows or cares anything 
about them ? At best, nothing but their names is 
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known ; for who among the multitude of men, who hei 
or who utter their names, really knows anything aboan 
their lives or thoir deeds, or attaches to those namei 
any definite idea? Nay, even their names do baft] 
flit up and down the world like ghosts, mentioned 
only on particular occasions, or from accidental j 
ciations. Their chief home is the school-room ; 
have a foremost place in boys' grammai-s and exeN 
cise-books; they are splendid examples for themes J;! 
they form writing-copies. So low is heroic Alexander's 
fallen, so low is imperial Cffisar; " ut pueris plac 
dcclamatio fias." 

But, on the contrary (he is reported to have contiaued)|.l 
there is just one Name in the whole world that lives ; 
is the Name of One who passed His years in obscurity^ J 
and who died a malefactor's death. Eighteen hundredj 
years have gone since that time, but still It has Its holdfl 
upon the human mind. It has possessed the world, and 1 
It maintains possession. Amid the most various nations, 
under the most diversified ci re am stances, in the most 
cultivated, in the rudest races and intellects, in all 
classes of society, the Owner of that great Name reigns. ■ 
High and low, rich and poor, acknowledge Him. Mil- 1 
lions of souls are conversing with Him, are venturing afea 
Hia word, are looking for His presence. Palaces, sump- 
tuous, innumerable, are raised to His honour; His image, I 
in its deepest humiliation, is triumphantly displayed in ' 
the proud city, in the open country; at the corners of I 
streets, on the tops of mountains. It sanctifies the a 
tral hall, the closet, and the bedchamber ; it is the subjet 
for the exercise of the highest genius in the imitative 
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Brts. It is worn next the heart in life ; it is held before 
the failing eyes in death. Here, then, is One who is not 
a mere name ; He is no empty iiction ; He ie a snb- 
Btance ; He is dead and gone, but still He lives, — as the 
living, energetie thought of successive generations, and 
as the awful motive power of a thousand great events. 
He has done without effort, what others with lifelong, 
heroic struggles have not done. Can He be less than 
Divine? Who is He but the Creator Himself, who is 
sovereign over His own works ; towards whom our eyes 
and hearts turn instinctively, because He is our Father 
and our God ? 

My Brethren, I have assumed that we are what we 
ought to be; but if there be any condition or description 
of men within the ChuTch who are in danger of failing 
in the duty on which I have been insisting, it is ourselves. 
If there be any who are not waiting on their Lord and 
Saviour, not keeping watch for Him, not longing for 
Him, not holding converse with Him, it is they who, 
like ourselves, are in the possession, or in the search, of 
temporal goods. Those saintly souls, whose merits and 
eatisfaetions almost make them sure of heaven, they, 
by the very nature of their state, are feeding on Christ. 
Those holy communities of men and women, whose bfc 
is & mortification, they, by their very profession of per- 
fection, are waiting and watching for Him. The poor, 
those multitudes who pass their days in constrained 
Buffering, they, by the stern persuasion of that suffering, 
are looking out for Him. But we, my Brethren, who 
are in easy circumstances, or in a whirl of b 
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a labyrinth of carcsj or in a war of passions, or id the race 
of wealthj or honour, or station, or in the pursuits of 
science or of literaturCj alas ! we are the very men who 
are likely to have no regard, no hunger or thirst, 
no relish for the true bread of heaven and the living 
water. " The Spirit and the Bride say. Come ; and he 
that heareth, let him say, Come. And he that thirsteth, 
let him come : and he that will, let him take of the 
water of life, freely." God in His mercy rouse our 
sluggish spirits, and inflame our earthly hearts, that we 
may cease to be an exception in His great family, which 
is ever adoring, praising, and loving Him. 
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THE SECRET POWEK OF DIVINE GRACE. 



{Preached in the Umvenity Church, DabUn.) 









Non renit regnnm Dai cum obBerroticroe : neque diccnt, Ecce hie, out 
ecCB Qlic. Ecce onim regnum Dei iatrn tos est. 

The biagdcno of Qod cometh not with obe«^ation ; neither shall the; 
Bay, Behold here, or behold there. For lo, the kingdom oS God is witliin 

TTTHAT our Lord announces in these words, came to 
' ' pass : and we commemorate it to this day, espe- 
cially at this season of the year. The kingdom of God 
was inaugurated by the Apostles, and spread rapidly. It 
filled the world ; it took possession of the high places of 
the earth ; but it came and progressed without "observa- 
tion." AJl other kingdoms tbat ever were, have sounded 
a trumpet before them, and have challenged attention. 
They have come out " with a sword, and with a epear, 
and with a shield." They have been the ravenous beast 
from the north, the swift eagle, or the swarming locusts. 
In the words of the Prophet, " Before them a devouring 
e harrowed from the aathor's 
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fire, and behind them a burning Same. The appearance 
of them has been as the appearance of horses, and they 
ran like horsemen. . . And the noise of their wings was 
as the noise of chariots and many horses running to 
battle." Such has ever been the coming of earthly 
power; and a Day will be, when that also will have a 
fulfilment and find its antitype in the history of heaven; 
for, when our Lord comes again. He too will come "with 
the word of command, and with the voice of an Arch- 
angel, and with the trumpet of God." This will he with 
observation; so will He end ; so did He not begin His 
Church upon earth ; for it had been foretold of Him, 
" He shall not contend, nor cry out ; neither shall any 
man hear His voice in the streets. The bruised reed He 
shall not break, and smoking flax He shall not extin- 
guish, till He send forth judgment unto victory." 

And that noiseless, unostentatious conquest of the 
earth, made by the Holy Apostles of Christ, became, as 
regards the Jews, still more secret, from the circumstance 
that they believed it would be with outward show, though 
He assured them of the contrary. The Pharisees looked 
out for some sign from heaven. They would not believe 
that His kingdom could come, unless they aaw it come ; 
they looked out for a prince with troops in battle array ; 
and since He came with twelve poor men and no visible 
pomp, He was to them as a " thief in the night," becauee 
of their incredulity, and He was come and in possession 
before they would allow that He was coming. 

But the coming of His kingdom would anyhow hare 1 
been secret, even though they had not been resolved th 
it should not be so. And He tells us in the text th 
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reason why. " Neither shall they say, Behold here, or 
behold there. For lo, the kingdom of God is within you." 
You see. He tells us why He came so covertly. It could 
not be otherwise, because it was a conquest, not of the 
body, but of the heart. It was not an assault from without, 
but it was an inward influence, not subduing the outward 
man through the senses, but, in the words of the Apostle, 
" bringing into captivity every understanding unto the 
obedience of Christ." Kingdoms of this world spread in 
space and time ; they begin from a point, and they travel 
onwards, and range round. Their course may be traced : 
first they secure this territory, then they compass that. 
They make their ground good, ae they go, and consolidate 
their power. Of course, the kingdom of Christ also, as 
being in tliia world, has an outward shape, and fortunes, 
and a history, lite institutions of this world, though it be 
not o/'this world. It began from Jerusalem, and went for- 
ward to Scythia and to Africa, to India and to Britain ; 
and it has ranks and officers and laws ; it observes a strict 
discipline, and exacts an implicit obedience r but still this 
is not the full account, or the true process, of its rise and 
establishment. " The weapons of its warfare were not 
carnal ;" it came by an inward and intimate visitation ; 
by outward instruments, indeed, but with effects far 
higher than those instruments; with preaching and 
argument and discussion, biit really by God's own 
agency. He who is Omnipotent and Omniscient, touched 
many hearts at once and in many places. They forth- 
with, one and all, spoke one language, not learaing it one 
from the other so much as taught by Himself the 
canticle of the Lamb; or, if by men's teaching too, yet 
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catcbiDg and maBteriog it spoQta,neouBlyj almost beforel 
the words were spoken. Por time and space, cause ancl * 
effect, are the servants of His will. 

And so, voices broke out all at once into His praise, 
in the East and in the "West, in the North and in the 
South : and the pei-plexed world searched about in vain, 
whence came that concord of sweet and holy sounds. 
Upon the first word of the preacher, upon a hint, upon a 
mere whisper in the air, a deep response came from many 
lips, — a deep, full, and ready harmony of many voices, 
one and all proclaiming the Saviour of men. For the 
Spirit of the Lord had descended and filled the earth; 
and there were thrilling hearts, and tremulous puIscR, and 
eager eyes, in every place. It was a time of visitation, when 
the weak were to become strong, and the last become first. 
It was the triumph of faith, which delays not, but accepts 
generously and promptly, — according to the Scripture, 
"The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and in thy 
heart ; this is the word of faith which we preach." And 
thus, as Nineveh and Babylon were surprised of old by 
the army of the enemy, so was the world thus surprised by 
Him, who, in prophetic language, rode upon a white horse, 
and was called " Faithful and True ;" and, as it befell 
Eg}'pt at the first Pasch, that there was not a house 
where there lay not one dead, so now, on this mon 1 
gracious Passage there was not a house where there ? 
not one alive. For the Highest had come down among 
them, and was everywhere; the Lord of Angels 
walking the earth ; He was scattering His gilts freely, 
and multiplying His Image : and, in this sense, as well 
as in that in which He spoke the words, " a man's j 
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enemies were they of his own houBehold." The despised, 
the hated inflaenee insinuated itself everywhere; the 
leaven spread, and none could stay it ; and in the most 

itely places, in the family of the haughty and fierce 
soldier, amid the soperstitions of idolatry and the degra- 
dations of slavery, the noblest, and the ablest, and the 
fairest, as well as the brutish and the ignorant, one and 
all, by a secret power, become the prey of the Church 
and the bondsmen of Christ. And thus a great and 
ttide 'Spreading kingdom flushed into existence all at 
once, like spring after winter, from within. 

Such were the immediate concomitants of the first 
coming of Him, who was " the most abject of men," and 
"acquainted with infirmity," and whose "look was as it 
were hidden and despised," and " as one struck by God 
and afflicted." As the prophecy goes on to say, " He 
divided the spoil of the strong;" and, if yon ask me, my 
Brethren, bow it was that He did this marvel ? what waa 
the way and the instrument of His grace in His dealings 
with the spirits which He had created? — I answer in 
brief, by referring back to the past history of our race. 
It is certain that man is not sufficient for his own happi- 
ness, that he is not bimselfj is not at home with himself, 
without the presence within him of the grace of Him who, 
knowing it, has offeerd that grace to all freely. WTien 
he was created, then his Maker breathed into him the 
mipernatural life of the Holy Spirit, which is bis true 
happiness ; when he fell, he forfeited the divine gift, and 
with it his happiness also. Ever since he has been un- 
bappy J ever since he has felt a void in his breast, and 
Qoee not know how to satisfy it. He scarcely a^^re- 
2 
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hends hia own need; only the unstudied, involTmtarjT'' 
movements of Iiia mind and heart show that he feels itj 
for he is either lan^id, dull, or apathetic under this 
huDger, or he is feverish and restless, seeking first in 
one thing, then in another, that blessing; which he has 
lost. For a time, perhaps even till old age comes, he 
continues to form to himself some idol on which he may 
feed, and sustain some sort of existeuce, just as the 
weeds of the field or the innutritious earth may allay the 
pangs of famine. One man determines to rise in lifcj 
another is wrapt up in his family. Numbers get through 
the day and the year with the alternation of routine 
businosB and holyday recreation. Rich men are lavish 
in pomp and show; poor men give themselves to in- 
temperance; the young give tliemselves up to sensual 
pleasures. They cannot live without an object of lifcj 
though it he an object unworthy of an immortal 
spirit. 

Is it wonderful then, that, when the True Life, the 
very supply of the need of mankind, was again offered 
them in its fuluegs, that it should have earned power 
with it to persuade them to accept it ? Is it wonderful 
that its announcement should have startled them, 
that its ofler should have drawn them, that a first 
trial and a first fruit of tho gift should have made 
them desirous of further and larger measures of it ? 
This, then, is the secret of the triumph of the unearthly 
kingdom of God among the self-willed, self-wise children 
of Adam. Soldiers of this world receive their bounty- 
money on enlisting. They take it, and become the ser- 
rants of an earthly prince ; shall not they, much mors,^ 
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be faithful, yes, even unto the death, who have received 

the earnest of the true richesj who have been fed with 
" the hidden manna," who have, in the Apostle's words, 
" been once illuminated, and tasted the good word of 
God, and the powers of the world to come " ? And thus 
it is that the kingdom of God spreads externally over 
the earth, because it baa an internal hold upon us, 
because, in the words of the text, " it is within us," in 
the hearts of its individual members. Bystanders mar- 
vel ; strangers try to analyze what it is that does the 
wort; they imagine all manner of human reasons and 
natural causes to account for it, because they cannot see, 
and do not feel, and will not believe, what is in truth a 
supernatural influence : and they impute to some caprice 
or waywardness of mind, or to the force of novelty, or to 
some mysterious, insidious persuasiveness, or to some 
foreign enemy, or to some dark and subtle plotting, and 
they view with alarm, and they fain would baffle, what 
is nothing else but the keen, vivid, constraining glance 
of Christ's countenance. " The Lord, turning, looked 
on Peter : " and " as the lightningr cometh out of the east, 
and appeareth even unto the west," such is the piercing, 
Boul-subduing loot of the Son of man. It is come, it is 
gone, it has done its work, its abiding work, and the 
world is at fault to account for it. It sees the result ; it 
has not perceived, it has not eyes to see, the Divine 
Hand. 

Nay, not the world only, but the Church herself, is 
oftentimes surprised, I may eay even perplexed, at the 
operation of that grace which is without obseiTation, and 
at the miraeulous multiplication of her children. The 
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net of Peter Beems about to break, from the multitude of 
fishes, and is hard to draw to shore. So was it singa- 
larly in the first age, in the issues of that glorious history . 
of primitive conversion on which I have been dwelling, | 
" The Lord increased to the number daily," says the 
test, " of such as should be saved," This pi-ocess went on 
for three eenturieB ; then came a most bitter and horrible 
persecution; at length it ceased; and then with awfal 
abruptness, rushing upon the wings of the wind, the 1 
overwhelming news was heard, that the Lord of the 
earth, the Eoman Emperor, had become a Christian, and 
all his multitude of nations with him. What j 
nouueement 1 no human hand did it — no human instru- 
ment of it, preacher or apologist, can be pointed out. It 1 
was not, " Behold here, or behold there " — it was tho J 
secret power of God acting directly without observatioa.J 
upon the hearts of men. All of a sudden, when leastM 
expected, in the deep night of persecution, " as a thief," 
He came. All of a sudden, the Rulers of the Church 
had upon their hands the gigantic task, to which she 
alone was equal, that of bringing into shape and consis- 
tency a whole world. The event, and the almost fearful 
grandeur of it, had been visibly described by prophecy 
a thousand years before it. " Lift up thy eyes round 
about," was the word of promise to the Church ; " lift 
up thy eyes, and sec. All these are gathered together, 
they are come to thee. Thou shalt be clothed with all 
these as with an ornament, and as a bride thou shalt put 
them about thee. The children of thy barrenness shall 
still say in thy ears, The place is too strait for me, 
make me room to dwell in. And thou shalt say in thy 
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heart, Who hath begotten these ? I was barren, and 
fcrougbt not forth, led away, and captive, and who hath 
brought up these ? I was destitute and alone ; and these, 
where were they? Thus saith the Lord God, Behold I 
will lift up My hand to the Gentiles, and will set up 
My standard to the people. And they shall bring thy 
eons in their arms, and carry thy daughters upon their 
shoulders. And kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and 
queens thy nurses. They Shall worship thee with their 
face towards the earth, and they shall lick up the 
dust of thy feet," 

My Brethren, you know our Lord spoke, when He 
went away, of coming back, not only suddenly, but soon. 
Well, in the sense in which I have been speaking, He 
is ever coming. Again and again He comes to His 
Church ; He ever comes as a strong warrior, bringing in 
with Him fresh and fresh captives of His arrows and His 
spear. That same marvel of an inward work in the souls 
of men on a large scale, which He wrought at the first. 
He is ever reiterating and renewing in the history of the 
Church down to this day. Multitudes are ever pouring 
into her, as the fish into Peter's net, beyond her own 
thought and her own act, by the immediate and secret 
operation of His grace. This is emphatically the case 
now. It is seen on a large scale all over Christendom, 
Fifty years ago religion seemed almost extinguished. 
To the eyes of man, it was simply declining and wasting 
away all through the last century. There were indeed 
,in that century saints and doctors and zealous preachers 
and faithful populations, as heretofore, but these the 
world could not see. The political power and soeial 
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influence of religion was ever less and less ; and then at 
last a European revolution came, and in man's judgment 
all was lost. But in its deepest misfortunes began ite 
most wonderful rise ; a re-action set in, and steadily has 
it progressed with every sign of progress still. And in 
its progress the same pheaomenon, I say, reveals itself, 
which we read of in the history of former times ; for 
while the Holy Church has been praying and labouring 
on her own field, converts, beyond that field, whom she 
was not contemplating, have heen added to her from all 
classes, as at the beginning. Germany and England, the 
special seats of her enemies, are the very scenes of this 
spontaneous accession. To the surprise of all that know 
them, often to their own surprise, those who fear the 
Church, or disown her doctrines, find themselves drawing 
near to her by some incomprehensible influence year after 
year, and at length give themselves up to her, and pro- 
claim her sorereignty. Those who never spoke \ja a 
Catholic Priest, those who have never entered a Catholic 
Cliureh, those even who have learned their religion from 
the Protestant Bible, have, in matter of fact, by the over- 
ruling Providence of God_, been brought through thi 
very reading to recognize the Mother of Saints, 
very name, her simple claim, constrains men to think o 
her, to inquire about her, to wish lier to he what shf 
eays she is, to submit to her ; not on any assignabla 
reason, save the needs of human nature and the v 
of that grace, which works secretly, round about th^ 
Church, without observation. 

My Brethren, there are those who imagine that, whei 
we use great words of the Chui-ch, invest her wit4 
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heavenly privileges, and apply to her the evan^lical 
promiBes, we speak merely of some estomal and political 
etructure. They think wc mean to spend our devotion 
upon a human cause, and that we toil for an olijeet of 
human ambition. They think that we should acknow- 
ledge, if cross-examined, that our ultimate purpose was 
the success of persons and parties, to whom we were 
'bound in honour, or by interest, or by gratitude ; and 
that, if we looked to objects above the world or beyond 
the grave, we did so with very secondary aims and faint 
perceptions. They fancy, as the largest concession of 
their liberality, that we are working from the desire, 
generous, but still human, of the praise of earthly su- 
periors, and that, after all, in some way or other, we are 
living on the breath, and basking in the smile, of man. 
But the text, and the train of thought which I have 
been pursuing, remind ua of the true view of the matter, 
were we ever likely to forget it. The Church is a col- 
lection of souls, brought together in one by God's secret 
grace, though that grace comes to them through visible 
instruments, and unites them to a visible hierarchy. 
What is seen, is not the whole of the Church, but the 
isihle part of it. When we say that Christ loves His 
Church, we mean that He loves, nothing of earthly 
■nature, but the fruit of Hia own grace; — the varied fruits 
of His grace in innumerable hearts, viewed as brought 
together in unity of faith and love and obedience, of 
aaeraments, and doctrine, and order, and worship. The 
object which He contemplates, which He loves in the 
Church, is not human nature simply, but human nature 
illuminated and renovated by His own supernatural 
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power. If He has called the visihle Church Hia Spouse, 
it is because she is the special seat of this divine gift. 
If He loved Peter, it was not simply because he was Hia 
Apostle, hut because Peter had that intense, unearthly 
love of Him, and that faith which flesh and blood could 
not exercise, which were the fitting endowments of an 
Apostle. If He loved John, it was not as merely one of 
the Twelve, but because he again was adorned with the 
special gift of supernatural chastity. If He loved Mary, 
Martha, and Lazarus, it was not only as His friends and 
gnesta, but for their burning charity, and their pure 
contrition, and their self-sacrificing devotion. So it is 
now : what He creates, what He contemplates, what He 
loves, what He rewards, is (in St. Peter's words) " the 
hidden man of the heart," of which the visible Church is 
the expression, the protection, the instrumental cause, 
and the outward perfection. 

And therefore, applying this great truth to onr own 
circumstances, let us ever bear in mind, my Brethren, 
that we in this place are only then really strong, when 
we are more than we seem to be. It is not our attaift- 
ments or our talents, it is not philosophy or science,. 
letters or arts, which will make us dear to God. It 
not secular favour, or civil position, which can make aa 
worthy the attention and the interest of the true Chris- 
tian. A great University is a great poWer, and can do 
great things; but, unlesa it be something more than 
human, it is but foolishness and vanity in the sight and 
iu comparison of the little ones of Christ. It is really 
dead, though it seems to live, unless it be grafted upon 
the True Vine, and is parbiker of the secret supernatural 
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life which circulates through the undecaying branches. 
'^ Unless the Lord build the House^ they labour in vain 
that build it/' Idle is our labour^ worthless is our toil^ 
ashes is our fruit, corruption is our reward, unless we 
begin the foundation of this great undertaking in faith 
and prayer, and sanctify it by purity of life. 
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Etaho. BBC. I. 

Parate Tiam Domini : rpctas fai 

bitar, et omQiB mons et callis bami 

aapem iu viaa planoB : et videbit oi 



ii. u. 4—6. 

itHS <yuB: oumia tbIUb imple- 1 
: et enint prava in dirocti, e 
■0 eatutai-e Dei. 



Prepare yo the way of tlio Lord, maka straight Hia patli. Every 
valley aliall be filled, and every inanntain and hill sIjdII be broug-ht low ; 
and tho croaked sliall be made etmight, and the rough ways plain : and 
all fleah ahall aee tbe salvation oi Ood. 

rpHE Holy Baptist waa sent before our Lord to prepare 
-*- His way ; that is, to be His instrnment in rousiog, 
warning, humbliDg, and inflaming the hearts of men, so 
that, when He came, they might believe in Him. He 
Himaeli' is the Author and Finisher of that Faith, of 
which He is also the Object ; but, ordinarily. He does 
not implant it in us suddenly, but He first creates certain 
dispositions, and these He carries on to faith as their 
reward. When then Ho was about to appear on earth 
among His chosen people, and to claim for Himself their 
faith. He made use of St. John first to create in them 
these necessary dispositions ; and therefore it is that, at 
' TliiB Bcrmon is No. 2 of the autbor's " Parocliial Sermoua," vol. it. 
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this season, when we are about to celebrate His birtli, we 
commemorate again and again tbo great Saint wlio was 
His forerunner, as in to-day's Gospel, lest we should for- 
get, that, witlioufc a due preparation of heart, we cannot 
hope to obtain and keep the all-important gift of faith. 

It is observable too, that, on the same day, just the 
fifth day before Christmas, we are accustomed to celebrate 
the feast of St. Thomas, who for a while incurred the sin 
of unbelief; as if our tender Mother, Holy Church, as an 
additional safeguard, would make an example of the great 
Apostle for our sakes, and held him up to us, who now 
reigns with Christ in heaven, in the image of his earthly 
weakness, in order to force us to consider that certain 
dispositions of mind are necessary for faith, aud how the 
want of them shows itself, and wherein lies its fault, 

I think, then, that I shall be taking a subject suitable 
both to the season and the day, if I attempt to set 
before you, my Brethren, as fa.r as time permits, how it 
is, humanly speaking, that a man comes to believe the 
revealed word of God, and why one man believes and 
another does not. And, in describing the state of mind 
and of thought which leads to faith, I shall not of course 
be forgetting that faith, as I have already said, is a super- 
natural work, and the fruit of divine grace ; I only shall 
be calling your attention to what must be your own part 
in the process. 

As to the account, givenuB ia Scripture, of St. Thomas's 
incredulity, its prominent points are these : — First, that, 
when told by his brethren that our Lord was risen, he 
said, "Except I shall see in His hands the print of the 
nails, and put my finger into the place of the nails, and 
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put my hand into His side, I will not believe." Noi 
here the question is, What was wrong in this ? for tl 
other Apostles had seen anci touched our Lord, and appear 
not to have believed till they did. Secondly, that our 
Lord said to him on a subsequent occasion, after allow- 
ing to him the evidence he desired, " Because thou ha«t 
seen Me, Thomas, thou hast believed ; blessed are they 
that have not seen, and have believed." Now why was it 
blessed to believe in Him -without seeing, rather than to 
have that sight of Him which the other Apostles had 
when they believed ? 

The subject is a very large one : I shall attempt to 
follow out only one out of various trains of thought to 
which it gives rise. 

Now, first, I think it will be granted by any one who 
knows Scripture well, that the doctrine laid down by our 
Lord on the occasion in question, He had expressed on 
other occasions and in other ways. For instance. He said, 
" Unless you see signs and wonders, you believe not," 
Elsewhere we read, " He wrought not many miracles 
then, because of their unbelief." In these passages He 
implies that hardness of belief is a fault. Elsewhere He 
praises easiness of belief. For instance, " woman, 
great is thy faith." " Amen, I say to you, I have not 
found so great faith in Israel." " Be of good heart, 
daughter, thy faith hath made thee whole." " Thy faith 
hath made thee safe, go in peace." " If thou canst 
believe, all things are possible to him that believeth." 
I might quote many other passages to the same effect, 
from the Gospels, the Acta of the Apostles, and St. Paul' 
Epistles. 
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Now these passages cannot mean that faith is against 
reason, or that reason does not ordinarily precede faith, 
for this is a doctrine quite contrary to Kevelation, but I 
think I shall not be vn'ong in understanding them thus, — 
that with good dispositions faith is easy, and that with- 
out good dispositions, faith is not easy ; and that those 
who were praised for their faith, were such as had already 
the good dispositions, and that those who were blamed 
for their unbelief, were such as were wanting in this 
respect, and would have believed, or believed sooner, bad 
they possessed the necessary dispositions for believing, or 
a greater share of them. This is the point I am going to 
insist on ; I am led to it by the Baptist's especial office of 
" preparing the way of the Lord ;" for by that prepara- 
tion is meant the creating in the hearts of his hearers the 
dispositions necessary for faith. And I consider that the 
same truth is implied in the glorious hyttm of the Angels 
upon Christmas night ; for to whom was the Prince of 
Peace to come ? They sang^, " Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth jieace to men of good will," By 
" good will " is meant, " good disposition ;" the peaee of 
the Gospel, the full gifts of the knowledge, and of the 
power, and of the consolation of Christiaji Redemption, 
were to be the reward of men of $oo(t dUposiiioaa. 
They were the men to whom the Infant Saviour came; 
they were those in whom His grace would find its 
frnit and recompense; they were those, who, by con- 
gruous merit, would be led on, as the Evangelist says, 
to "believe in His Name," and "to be bom, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God." 
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Now in order to ehoTO" what this good will, or good 
disposition, is, and how it bears upon faith, I observe as 
follows : What is the main guide of tiie sou], given to 
the whole race of Adam, outside the true fold of Christ 
as well as within it, giveu from the first dawn of reason, 
given to it in spite of that grievous penalty of igno- 
rance, which is one of tLe chief miseries of onr fallen 
state ? It is the light of conscience, " the true Light," 
as the same Evangelist says, in the same passage, 
"which enlighteneth every man that eometh into this 
world." Whether a man be horn in pagan darkness, or 
in some corruption of revealed religion, — whether he has 
heard the Name of the Saviour of the world or not, — 
whether he be the slave of some superstition, or is in 
possession of some portions of Scripture, and treats the 
inspired word as a sort of philosophical book, which he 
interprets for himself, and comes to certain conclusions 
about its teaching, — in any case, he has within his breast 
a certain commanding dictate, not a mere sentiment, 
not a mere opinion, or impression, or view of things, but 
a law, an authoritative voice, bidding lum do certain 
things and avoid others. I do not say that its particular 
injunctions are always clear, or that they are always 
consistent with each other; hut what I am insisting on 
here is this, that it commands, — that it praises, it blames, 
it promises, it threatens, it implies a future, and it wit- 
nesses the unseen. It is more than a man's own self. 
The man himself has not power over it, or only with 
extreme difficulty ; be did not make it, he cannot destroy 
it, He may silence it in particular cases or dlrectionis 
he may distort its enunciations, but he cannot, or it i 
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t|nite the exception if he can, he cannot emancipate 
himBelf from it. He can disobey it, he may refuse to 
inse it ; but it remains. 

Thia is Conscience ; andj from the nature of the case, 
its very existence carries on our minds to a Being 
exterior to ourselves ; for else \phence did it come ? and 
to a Being superior to ourselves ; else whence its strange, 
troublesome peremptoriness ? I say, without going on 
to the question vihat it says, and whether its par- 
ticalar dictates are always as clear and consistent as 
they might be, its very esist«nce throws us oat of 
ourselves, and beyond ourselvos, to go and seek for 
Him in the height and depth, whose Voice it is. As 
the sunshine implies that the sun is in the heavens, 
though we may sec it not, as a knocking at our doors 
,at night implies the presence of one outside in the 
dark who asks for admittance, so this Word within 
OB, not only instructs us up to a certain point, but 
^necessarily raises our minds to the idea of a Teacher, 
an unseen Teacher : and in proportion as we listen to 
that Word, and use it, not only do we learn more 
Irom it, not only do its dictates become clearer and 
its lessons broader and its principles more consistent, 
tut its very tone is louder and more authoritative 
and constraining. And thus it is, that to those who 
nse what they have, more is given j for, beginning 
with obedience, they go on to the intimate perception 
imd belief of one God. His "Voice within them wit- 
Bs to Him, and they believe His own witness about 
Himself. They believe in Hie existence, not because 
others say it, not on the word of man merely, but with a 
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personal apprehension of its truth. Thisj then, is the 
first step in those good diapoeitionB which lead to faith 
in the Gospel. 

And my second remark is this : that, in spite of all 
that this Voice does for them, it does not do enough, as 
they most keenly and sorrowfully feel. They find it 
most difficult to separate what it really says, taken by 
itself, from what their own passion or pride, self-love or 
self-will, mingles with it. Many is the time when they 
cannot tell how much that true inward Guide commands, 
and how much comes from a mere earthly source. So 
that the gift of conscience raises a desire for what it 
does not itself fully supply. It inspires in them the 
idea of authoritative guidance, of a divine law ; aud the 
desire of possessing it in its fulness, not in mere frag- 
mentary portions or indirect suggestions. It creates in 
them a thirst, an impatience, for the knowledge of that 
Unseen Lord, and Governor, and Judge, who as yet 
speaks to them only secretly, who whispers in their 
hearts, who tells them something, hut not nearly 80 
much as they wish and as they need. Thus yon see, my 
brethren, a religious man, who has not the blessing of 
the infallible teaching of revelation, is led to look otit for 
it, for the very reason that he m religious. He has 
something, but not all ; and if he did not desire more, Jt 
would bo a proof that he had not used, that he had not 
profited by, what he had. Hence he will he on the loolb- 
out. Such is the definition, I may say, of every i 
ligiouB man, who has not the knowledge of Christ: I 
IS on the look-out. As the Jewish believers were < 
the look-out for a Meseias who they knew 
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come, BO at all times, and under all dispensatioDS, and Jti 
all secta, there are those who tnow there is a truth, who 
know they do not possess it except in a very low mea- 
sure, who desire to know more, who know that He alone 
who has taught thera what they know, can teach them 
more, who hope that He loili teach them more, and so 
are on the look-out for His teaching. 

There is another reason why they will he thus waiting 
and watching for some further knowledge of God's will 
than they at present possess. It is because the mora a 
person tries to obey his conscience, the more he gets 
alarmed at himself, for obeying it so imperfectly. His 
sense of duty will become more keen, and his perception 
of transgression more delicate, and he will understand 
more and more how many things he has to be forgiven. 
But nest, while he thus grows in self-knowledge, he 
also understands more and more clearly that the voice ol 
conscience has nothing gentle, nothing of mercy in its 
tone. It is severe, and even Btern. It does not speak 
of forgiveness, but of punishment. It suggests to him 
a future judgment; it does not tell him how he can 
avoid it. Moreover it does not tell him how he is to 
getbetter; he feels himself very sinful atthebestj he 
feels himself in bondage to a tyranny which, alas ! he 
loves too well, even while he hates it. And thus he is 
in great anguish, and cries out in the Apostle's words, 
" Unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ?" 

For all these reasons then, — because he feels his igno- 
rance, because he feels his bondage, because he feels his 
^ilt and danger, — a religious man who has not the 

i ■ F a 
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Tjleaaing of revelation, will be on tlie look-out for revela- 
tion. And this is the second disposition leading to faith 
in Christ : the first was belief in God, as our Teacher, 
Governor, and Judge ; and the secoud is the earnest 
desire that He would reveal Himself, and an eager 
looking-out for the chance of His doing so. 

This is the stjite of mind of tLe elect few : now, on 
the other hand, let us consider the state of mind of the 
multitude, who care little or nothing for religion, who 
disohey their conscience, who think as little of its dic- 
tates as tbeyean, who wonld get rid of it, if they could. 
AVhat will ihey know of the convictions, the apprehen- 
sions, and the hopes and wishes, of which I Lave been 
speaking ? Will they have any nervous anxiety, any 
painful longing to be brought out of their present dark- 
ness ? Will they, being, as I am supposing, strangers 
to revealed truth, will they be on the look-out for reve- 
lation ? What is revelation to them ? What do they 
care bow sins are to be forgiven, when they do not feel 
the burden of sin ? What desire have they for strength 
greater than tbeir own lo overcome their passions or 
their pride, seeing that they make much of their pride, 
as their true dignity, and freely indulge tbeir passions^ 
RS their sole joy ? They are contented with themselves; 
they think themselves as happily conditioned as they 
can be under the circumstances; tliey only wish to be 
let alone; they have no need of priest or prophet; thejr 
live in their own way anJ in their own home, pursuing 
their own tastes, never looking out of doors ; perhaps 
with natural virtues, perhaps not, but with no distinct 
or consistent religious sense. Thus they live, and thus 
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[they die. Such is the character of the many, all over 
the earth; they live, to all appearance, in Bomc object of 
this world, and never rise above the world, and, it is 
plain, have nothing of those diupositions at all which 
lead to faith. 
Now take a man from each of these two classes, and 
Erappose the news actually reaches tliem both, that a 
message has been received from the unseen world: how 
will they respectively act? It is plain : on him who has 
been looking out, or hoping, or at least longing, for such ■ 
a mercy, its operation will be wonderful. It will affect 
him profoundly ; it will thrill through him ; bo much eo, 
that, provided only the message, on examination, be of a 

I nature to answer his needs, he will be under a strong 
temptation to believe it, if he can, on very little evi- 
dence, or on none at all. At all events he will set about 
inquiring what its evidence is, and will do his best to 
Pnd it all out, whether it be more or less. On the other 
hand, the man who is without the due religious dispo- 
eitiona I have been describing, simply is not moved at 
all. He takes no interest in tie report, and will not go 
to the pains to inquire about it. He will sit at home ; 
and it will not even occur to liim that he ought to rise, 
and look about him. He is as little stirred, as if he 
heard that a great man had arisen in the antipodes, or 
that there was a revolution in Japan. Here then we 
have eome to the critical difference between the two 
descriptions of men. The one is active, and the other 
passive, when Christ is preached as the Saviour of the 
world. The one goes to meet the truth; the other 
thinks that the Truth ought to eome to kiftt. The one 
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examines into the proof that God has spoken ; the other 
waits till this is proved to him. He feels no personal 
interest in it ; he thinks ifc not his own concern, but {if I 
may so say) God Almighty's concern. He does notcare 
to make the most of his knowledge ; he does not pat 
things together ; he does not add up his facts and cumu- 
late his ai^umentiB ; he leaves all this to be done for him 
by Him who speaks to him; and if he is to have any 
trouble in the matter, then he ia wdling to dismiss it 
altogether. And next, supposing proof is aetualJy 
offered him, he feels no sort of gratitude or delicacy 
towards Him who offers it : he says without compunc- 
tion, " I do not see this ;" and " that does not follow ;" 
for he ia a critic and a judge, not an inquirer, and he 
negotiates and bargains, when he ought to he praying 
for light. And thus he learns nothing rightly, and 
goes the way to reject a divine message, because he will 
not throw himself upon and into the evidence; while his 
neighbour, who has a real concern for his own salvation, 
finds it and believes. 

Returning, then, to what I said when I began, we 
see now how it was that our Lord praised easiness of 
belief, and condemned hardness of belief. To be easy in 
believing is nothing more or less than to have been 
ready to inquire ; to be hard of belief ia nothing else 
but to have been loth and reluctant to inquire. Those 
whose faith He praised had no stronger evidence than 
those whose unbelief He condemned ; but they had used 
their eyes, used their reason, exerted their minds, and 
persevered in inquiry till they found ; while the others, 
whose unbelief He condemned, had heard indeed, but 
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had let the divine seed lie by the roadside, or in the 
rocky soil, or among the thorns which choked it. And 
here I am led to say, what eeems to me, as far ae it is 
reverent to conjecture it, the fault of the holy Apostle 
St. Thomas, He said that he would not believe that 
our Lord hadriaen, unless he actually saw Him, What! 
is there not more than one way of arriving at faith in 
Christ ? are there not a hundred proofs, distinct from 
each other, and all good ones ? Was there no way of 
being sure He came from God, except that of seeing the 
great miracle of the resurrection ? Surely there were 
many others ; but St. Thomae prescribed the only mode 
in which he would consent lio believe in Him. This 
was the case of his countrymen also, for in this point he 
only did what they had done. The Jews had long been 
the people of God, and they had the writings of the 
Prophets. The fulfilment of the Prophecies in the 
Person -of our Lord was the most obvious and natural 
evidence to the Jews that He was the Messias ; but 
they would not accept this evidence, and determined to 
have another. They determined to be convinced in one 
particular way, viz. by miracles ; and when, out of the 
superabundant mercy of God, miracles were wrought 
before their eyes, then they would choose the special 
kind of miracle which was to convince them, and would 
not believe, unless it was a m iracle to their liking. And 
hence it was that our Lord said, as I have already 
quoted His words : " Unless ye see signs and wouders, 
ye believe not." Hence too He said, on other occasions : 
"O foolish and slow of heart to believe in all things 
which the Propketa have spoken." And: "If they hear 
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not Moses and the Propheis, neither will ttey believe if 
one rise again from the dead." And ; " An evil and 
adulterous generation eeeketh a sign, and a sign shall 
not be given it, but the sign of Jonas the Prophet." 
And hence the Jews of Thessalonica are censui'ed, and 
the Bereans, on the contrary, praised, " who received 
the word with all eagerness, daily searching the Scrip- 
hires, whether these things were so." It is added, "and 
many of them believed." And therefore, in the instance 
of St. Thomas, I say that, when he was so slow to 
believe, his fault lay in thinking he had a right to be 
fastidious, and to pick and choose by what arguments 
he would be convinced, instead of asking himself whether 
he had not enough to convince him already; just as if, 
forsooth, it were a great matter to his Lord that he 
should believe, and no matter iit all to himself. And 
therefore it was, that, while Christ so graciously granted 
him the kind of proof he desired. He said to him for onr 
eakes : "Because thou hast seen Me, Thomas, thou hast 
believed : blessed are they that have not seen, and have 
believed." 

And so, alas 1 it is now ; many is the man who hai- 
a drawing towards the Ca,tholic Church, and resists i^,, 
on the plea that he has not sufficient proof of her claims, 
Now he cannot have proof all at once, he cannot be 
converted all at once, I grant; but he can inquire ; he 
can determine to resolve the doubt, before he puts it 
aside, though it cost labour and time to do so. The 
intimate feeling of hia heart should be : " What must I 
do, that I may be saved?" His best consolation is the 
promise : " Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and 
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you Bhall find ; knock, and it shall be opened to you." 
If, instead of this, he quarrels with this or that pai-tiealar 
proof, never thinks of inquiring for himself, and ascer- 
taining where the truth lies, contents himself with 
admiring the Church, and so ends the matter, what is 
this but the conduct of one who has no sensitive conscience, 
who loves his own ease, or the comforts of life, or his 
worldly reputation, or the society of his relatives, or his 
worldly interests, and considers that religious truth is 
not worth the sacrifice of these temporal advantages ? 

Do not fancy, my Brethren, that what I have been 
saying about inquirers, in no sense applies to you. 
Catholics, indeed, have not to seek ; the auxiona ques- 
tions which natural conscience asks, are in your case 
answered to the full. You know who saves you, and 
how ; but recollect that that same sensitiveness and 
delicacy of conscience, which is the due disposition for 
faith, is also its safeguard and its nutriment, when it is 
at length possessed. It feeds the llurae of faith, and 
makes it bum brightly, St. Paul speaks of those, 
who, having " rejected a good conscience," had " made 
shipwreck of their faith." This will be particularly 
the case in a day like this. Catholics go into the world ; 
they mix with men of all religions; they hear all 
manner of sophistical objections made to the Church, her 
doctrines, and her rules. What is practically to keep 
them steadfast iu the faith, but their intimate percep- 
tion of their need of it ? what is to bring them to the 
sacrament of penance, hut their sorrow and their detes- 
tation of sin ? what is to bring them to communion, but 
a thirst for the Living and True God ? what is to he 
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their protection against the aberrations of the intellect, 
but the deep convictions and eager aspirations of the 
heart ? 

My dear Brethren, this is a day in which much stress 
is laid upon the arguments producible for believing 
Religion, Natural and Revealed ; and books are writteu 
to prove that we ought to believe, and why. These 
boots are called Natural Theology and Evidences of 
Christianity ; and it is often said by our enemies, that 
Catholics do not know why they believe. Now I have 
no intention whatever of dcnyinji: the beauty and the 
cogency of the arguments which these books contain ; 
but T question much, whether in matter of fact they make 
or keep men Christians. I have no such doubt about 
the argument which I have been here recommending to 
you. Be sure, my Brethren, that the best argument, 
better than all the books in the world, better than all 
that astronomy, and geology, and physiology, and all 
other sciences, can supply, — an argument intelligible to 
those who cannot read as well as to those who can, — an 
argument which is "within us," — an argument intellec- 
tually conclusive, and practically persuasive, whether 
for proving the Being of a God, or for laying the ground 
for Chnstianity, — is that which arises out of a careful 
attention to the teachings of our heart, and a comparison 
between the claims of conscience and the announce- 
ments of the Gospel. 
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A TthisChristmasBeason, when we are celebrating' those 
joyful mysteries which ushered in theOospel, it seems 
almost an officious intrusion upon our holiday to engage 
io any exercise of the reason, even though it be in order 
to enliven the devotional feelings proper to the holy tide. 
It is a time of religious rest and spiritual festivity, and 
even on the ground that discussion is a kind of labour, 
we seem to have a right to be protected against it. And 
yet, as the days go on, and thankfulness has had free 
current and joy has had its fill, it seems allowable too, to 
look back at length on what has been occupying the 
heart, and to reason upon it. Nay, we seem to have the 
hig'hest of possible authorities for doing so ; for after two 
of the joyful mysteries, the third and the fifth, the holy 
Virgin is said to have done this very thing. Upon the 
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Nativity of our Lord and Saviour, the very feast we 
have been celebrating, the EvangeliBt tells ub, " Mary 
kept all these vrords, poniferitiff them in her heart;" and 
after she had found Him in the Temple in the midst of 
the Doctors, which is the subject of this day's Gospel, 
" His Mother," we are tol<I, " kept all these words in her 
heart." Surely, then, it is permitted to me, consistently 
with the love and adoration due to this happy time of 
Christmas, to direct your minds, my Brethren, to a con- 
sideration which it suggests, not indeed very recondite, 
on the contrary, obvious to all of us, lying on the very 
face of the great Mystery, but adapted, I think, both 
to strengthen the faith and to deepen the love, with 
whicli we receive it into our hearts. 

"The AVord was made flesh, and dwelt among as;''* 
this is the glorious, unsearchable, incomprehensible 
Truth, on which all our hopes for the future depend, and 
which we have now been commemorating. It is the 
wonderful Economy of Redemption, by which God he- 
came man, the Highest became the lowest, the Creator 
took His place among His own creatures. Power became 
weakness, and Wisdom looked to men like folly. He 
that was rich was made poor; the Lord of all was re- 
jected : " He came unto His own, and His own received 
Him not," This, I say, is the grand mystery of the 
season, and this is the subject on which I now propose 
to make one remark. 

I say then, ray Brethi-en, consider what the Divine 
Being is, and what we mean when we use His name. 
The very first idea of Hira, if we make the Creed our 
guide, is Omnipotence : " I believe in God, the Father 
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Almighty," And if you wish to enter into this idea of 
Omnipotence, and investigate what it is, trace it back 
into the further mystery of a past eternity. For ages 
innumerable, for infinite periods, long and long before 
any creature existed, He was. When there was no crea- 
ture to exercise His power upon, still He was Omni- 
potent in His very Essence, as being not sovereign 
merely, but sole, — as the One Being, without any greater, 
less, or equal, full of all resources within, and in need of 
nothingj and, though infinitely one, yet being, at the 
same time, a whole infinite universe, as I may say, in 
Himself; — so much so that the breadth and depth and 
richness and' variety and splendour of this created world 
which we behold, is simply nothing at all, compared to 
the vastncBS of that Ocean of perfection which lay con- 
centrated in the intensity of His unity. A king of this 
world, though a sovereign, though an autocrat, depends 
on his subjects ; but the Almighty God is absolutely and 
utterly free from any necessary alliance with His crea- 
tures. He is complete in Himself, for this reason, if for no 
other, that He existed for everlasting ages before any one 
of them was, and was able to do without them for a past 
eternity, and then created them all out of nothing. He 
borrows nothing from them ; He owes nothing whatever 
even to the highest of them ; tbey, on the contrary, owe 
it to Him that they are even able to remain in their own 
proper nature, and they derive from Him, moment by 
moment, every pulsation of their life and every ray of 
such glory as they possess. 

Such is the omnipotent, self-dependent God : fixed in 
His own centre, and needing no point of motion or 
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vantage-ground out of Himself, whereupon to brin; 
action, or to use, or to apply. His inexhaustible powefl 
He can make, He can unmake ; He can decree and 
bring to pass. He can direct, control, and resolve, abso- 
lutely according to His will. He could create this vast 
material world, with all its suns and globes and its 
illimitable spaces, in a moment. All its overwhelming 
multiplicity of laws, and complexity of formations, and 
intricacyof contrivances, both to originate and to accom- 
plish, is with Him but the work of a moment. He 
could destroy it all in all its parts in a moment ; in the 
same one moment He could create another universe 
instead of it, indefinitely more vast, more beautiful, more 
marvellous, and indefinitely unlike that universe which 
He was annihilating. He could bring into existence 
and destroy an infinite series of such universes, each in 
succession more perfect than that which immediately 
preceded it. He is the Creator, too, of all the intellectual 
natures which exist, whether in the beavenp above, or 
the earth, or in the regions under the earth. Angels i] 
their nine multitudinous orders, and men in their popi 
lous generations, good spirits and bad, saints and 
on trial, the saved and the tost, fii-st. He created thi 
and creates, each in its own time; and next. He k( 
the complete and exact tale of them all, as He keeps 
catalogue also of alt the beasts, the birds, the fishes, 
reptiles, and insects, all over the earth. Not a sparrow 
falls without Him ; not a hair of our heads, but He 
counted it in with the rest ; and so, too, not n soul, bi 
He has before Him its whole history from beginning 
end, and its every thought, word, and deed, and 
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every motion through every day, ami its relative place 
in the scale of merit and of sin . 

And, while He thus intermingles Hie presence and 
His operations with an iueOable intimacy of union in 
every place, in every substance, in every act, everywhere. 
He is at the same time, as I have said, infinitely sepa- 
rated from everything, and absolutely incommunicable 
and unapproachable and self-dependent in His own 
glorious Essence. Nothing can add to Him ; no one 
can be His creditor, no one can claim anything of Him. 
He has no duties (if I may use such a term) towards 
the beings He has created. It is a saying about earthly 
possessions, that property has its duties as well as its 
privileges. Such words and snch ideas apply not to the 
Self- subsisting, Everlasting God. He asks of His crea- 
tures, "Is it not lawful for Me to do what I will?" 
And St. Paul says of Him : " O man ! who art thou 
that repliest against God ? ekall the thing formed, say 
to Him who formed it. Why hast Thou made me thus ?" 
If I must still use the word " duties " or obligations of 
Almighty God, I will say, that He has obligations to- 
wards Himself, but none towards us. What binds Him 
is the dictate of His own holy and perfect attributes. 
He is just and true, because His attributes are such ; 
bat we have no claims upon Him. Or, if we have 
claims, it is in consequence of His own gratuitous and 
express promise, by which indeed He does bind Himself; 
and then He is but faithful to His own word, because 
He is the Truth,and His obligation is still to Himself, and 
not to us. You know, my Brethren, we, in our turn, 
have no duties towards the brute creation ; there is no 
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relation of justice between them and us. Of couree we 
are bound not to treat them ill, for cruelty is an oS'enee 
against that holy Law wliieh our Maker has written on 
our hearts, and is displeasing^ to Him. But ihey can 
claim nothing at our hands; into our bands they are 
absolutely delivered. We may use themj we may destroy 
them at our pleasure, not our wanton pleasure, but etill 
for our own ends, for our own benefit or satisfaction, 
provided we can give a rational account of what we do. 
NoWj I do not say that the case is the same between ns 
and our Maker, hut it is illustrated by this parallel. He 
has no account at all to render to us : He has no claims of 
ours to settle : we are bound to Him ; He is not hound to 
US, except as He hinds Himself: we have no merit in 
His sight, and can do Him no service, unless His pro- 
mise brings these ideas into existence. I say. He is only 
bound by His own perfect Nature, infinitely good, and 
holy, and true, aa It is ; and in that is the creature's 
stay. If we accuse Him, He will prevail, according to 
the text, " that Thou mayest he justified in thy words, 
and mayest overcome when Thou art judged," And if 
we are utterly without claims upon Him as creatures, 
we are doubly destitute considered as sinners also : and 
thus, if even Angels are unprofitable in His sight, what 
iu« we? 

In the words of Holy Scriptures' : " Can a man be 
compared with God ? "What doth it profit God, if thou 
be just ? or what dost thou give Him, if thy way be 
unspotted? Behold, even the moon doth not shine, and 
the stars are not pure in His sight. Behold, among Hi| 
■ Job W., U., xr., uU., uv., uiiit. 
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saints, none is UDchangeable, aud tho heavens arc not 
pure in His sight. Behold, they that serve Ilim are not 
steadfast, and in Hia Angels He found wickedness. 
How much more is man abominable and unprofitable, 
who drinketh iniquity like water I Behold, He taketh 
away, and who can hinder Him? Who will say to 
Him : What dost Thou ? Why dost thou strive against 
Him ? for He givcth not a,ccount of any of His 
matters." 

Such is the Omnipotence, the Self-dependence, the 
Self-sufficiency, the infinite Liberty of the Eternal God, 
our Creator and Judge. And now, this being so, let me 
go on to the particular thought which I wish, my 
Brethren, to suggest to you for your reflection at this 
season. 

It is, not merely that God became man, not merely 
that the All-possessing became destitute ; but the point 
on which I shall particularly insist is, in contrast with 
what I have been enlarging on, that the All-powerful, 
the All-free, the Infinite, became and becomes, as the 
text says, "subject" to the creature; nay, not only a 
Bubjeet, hut literally a captive, a prisoner, and that 
not once, but on many different occasions and in many 
different ways. 

Now, observe, my Brethren, when the Eternal Son of 
God came among us. He might have taken our nature, 
as Adam received it, from the eartb, and have begun 
His human life at mature age; He might have been 
moulded under the immediate hand of the Creator ; He 
need have known nothing of the feebleness of infancy or 
the slow growth of manhood. This might have been. 
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had He so willed ; bat no : He preferred the penance of 

taking His place in the line of Adam, and of being born 
of a woman. This was the very scandal of the ancient 
heretics, as it has been of free-thinkers in all ages. 
They shrank from the notion of such a birth from Mary, 
as a something simply intolerable and past belief ; and 
truly in that belief is the commencement of the wonder- 
ful captivity of the Infinite God, on which I am to 
dwell. Yet I will not do more than suggest so much of 
it to your devout roeditation. I mean the long impri- 
aonraent He had, before Hia birth, in the worab of the 
Immaculate Mary. There was He in His human nature, 
who, as God, is everywhere; there was He, as reg:ards 
His human soul, conscious from the first with a full 
intelligence, and feeling the extreme irksomenesa of the 
prison-house, ful! of grace as it was. 

At length He sees the light, and He is free; but free 
only in that His imprisonment is changed. The very 
first act of His Mother's on His birth, is both an example 
and a figure of His life-long captivity. " Mary brought 
forth her first-bom Son, and wrapped Him up in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid Him in a manger." It is the 
custom in those southern parts to treat the new-born 
babe in a way strange to this age and country. The 
infant is swathed around with cloths much resembling 
the winding-sheet, the bandages and ligaments of the 
dead. You may recollect, my Brethren, the account of 
Lazarus's revival; how that, when miracle had lifted 
him up out of the tomb, there he lay motionless, till his 
fastenings were cut off from him. " He that had I 
dead came forth, bound foot and hand with windi 
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bands ; and Jesus said to them : Loose him, and let him 
go." So was it with that wonder-working Lord Him- 
self in His own infancy. He suhmitted to the eustome, 
as well as to the ritual, of His nation ; and, as He had 
lain so long in Mary's womb, so now again He left that 
sacred prison, only that her loving hands might manacle 
and fetter Him once more, inflicting on Him the special 
penance which He had chosen. And so, like some in- 
animate image of wood or stone, the All-powerful lies in 
the manger, or on her bosom, doubly helpless, both 
because His infancy is feeble, and because His bonds 
are strong. 

It is in this wise He wa-s shown to the shepherds; 
thus He was worshipped by the wise men ; thus He was 
presented in the Temple, taken up in Simeon's arms, 
hurried off to Egypt by night, His tender Mother 
adoring the while that abject captivity to which it was 
her awful duty to reduce Him. So His first months 
passed J and though, as tinae went on. He grew in 
stature, and buret His bonds, still through a slow and 
tedious advance did He enter on His adolescence. And 
then, when for a moment He anticipated His mission, 
and sat down among the Doctors in the Temple, He was 
quickly recalled by His Mother's chiding, and went 
back again to her and Joseph, and in the emphatic 
words of the test, was " subject unto them." It is said. 
He worked at His father's trade, not even yet His own 
master, and confined till the age of thirty to the limits 
of one city. 

And when at length the hour came for His breaking 

away from His humble home and quitting Nazareth, 

G % 
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even then this law of captivity, as I may call it, con^' 
tinned, and that even with, the circumstances of a fright- 
ful development. For is it not terrifying, so as even to 
scare the mind, that in His infancy indeed His Mother's 
pure embrace had heen His prison, but now, ae a pre- 
paration for His public ministry. He is made over to 
His enemy, and undergoes the handling of the foul spirit 
himself! Tlie rebel arcliangel, who would not be in 
subjection, who had assailed the throne of God, and had 
been cast out of heaven, te it is who now has got fast 
hold of the Eternal Word Incarnate,and is lifting Him up, 
and transporting Him according to His will; taking 
Him into the holy city, and setting Him upon the 
pinnacle of the Temple, and taking Him up into a very 
high mountain in order to seduce Him with the bribe 
of the unshackled lordship of the wide earth. " WTiat 
concord hath Ciirist with Belial?" Yet the fiend is 
allowed the momentary possession of the Omnipotent. 

But at least when He has begun to preach, He will 
be free. My Brethren, it is true ; but even then the 
threatenings at least and the earnests of a renewed cap- 
tivity pursue Him. As soon as He does miracles and 
collects followers. His brethren take the alarm, and try 
to capture Him. "When His friends had heard of it, 
they went out to lay hold of Him, for they said. He is 
become mad," Wlien He preached in Nazareth, "the 
jieople rose and seized Him violently, and brought Him 
to the brow of the hill, to cast Him headlong." At 
another time He was in danger from His own hearers; 
they went about to take Him by force to make Him s. 
king. At another time, "the Scribes and Phi 
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sent ininistera to apprehend Him." At another time, 
Herod ^as about to seize Him and put Him to death. 

At length He la to die for us j but still that sacrifice of 
Himself was not topleaseHim, if imprisonment wasaway. 
He allowed Himself, m the Church's words, "manibua 
tradi nocentium," to be given into the hands of the 
violent. Now, I ask, what need of this superfluity of 
humiliation ? He was to shed His blood and die ; 
doahtless : but in the manifold dispositions of Provi- 
dence there were many ways whereby to die, without 
falling into the fierce handling of jailers and hangmen. 
He might have taken upon Himself the mode of satisfy- 
ing the Divine Decree, and have dispensed with the 
instrumentality of man. We read in history of kings 
going to death, who refused the assistance of the execu- 
tioner, and submitted to their fate by their own act. 
And it was in order to remind us that He nssi not have 
undergone that profanation, that, on His enemies first 
approaching Hint, He smote them to the ground. And 
again, it was in order to impress upon ua that He did 
undergo it, that He touehingly asked them : " Are ye 
come out as to a robber, with swords and clubs, to 
apprehend Me ? but this is your hour and the power of 
darkness." 

Thus He spoke, and that expostulation was the imme- 
diate signal for those special indignities to begin in 
which He chose to invest His passion and death. He 
who was submitted to the wine-press in Gethsemani, 
and agonized with none to see Him but Apostles and 
attendant Angels, might surely have gone through Hia 
solemn sacrifice in solitude, as He commenced it ; but 
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He preferred the "hands of men;" He preferred the 
loathsome kiss of the traitor; He preferred the staves 
and swords of the ministers of a fallen priesthood ; He 
preferred to die in the midst of a, furious mob, haling 
Him to and fro^ under the fists and scourges and 
hammers of savage lictor^; now shut up in a duDgeon, 
now dragged before the judgment-seat, now tied to »^ 
pillar, now nailed to the Cross, and then at len^b, 
when the worst was over, and His soul was fled, hurried 
as the best His friends could do for Him, hurried into a 
narrow sepulchre of stone. O marvellous dispensation, 
full of mystery ! that the God of Nature, the Lord of 
the Universe, should take to Himself a body to Buffer 
and die in ; nor only so, but should not even allow Him*' 
self the birthright of man, should refuse to be master 
His own limbs, and outgrow the necessity of a Mother's 
arms, only to present Himself to the tyrannous grasp of 
the heathen soldiers. 

And now surely, my Brethren, we are come to the end 
of these wonders. He tore open the solid rock; He rose 
fromthetomb; He ascended on high; He is far off from 
theearth; He is safe from profanation; and the soul and 
body, which He assumed, partake of course, as far as 
created nature allows, of the Sovereign Freedom and the 
Independence of Omnipotence. It is not so: He is indeed 
beyond the reach of suffering ; but you anticipate, my 
Brethren, what I have yet to say. Is He then so ena- 
moured of the prison, that He should purpose to revisit 
earth again, in order that, as far as possible. He may 
undergo it still ? Hoes He set such a value on subjection 
to Hie creatures, that, before He goes away, on the very 
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eve of His betrayal, He must actually make proviBion, 
after deatli, for perpetuating His captivity to the end of 
the world ? My Brethren, the great truth is daily before 
our eyes : He has ordained the standing miracle of His 
Bodyand Blood iindervisible symbols, thatHemaysecure 
thereby the standing mystery of Omnipotence in bonds. 

He took bread, and blessed, and made it His Body; 
He took wine, and gave thanks, and made it His Blood; 
and He gave His priests the power to do what He had 
done. Henceforth, He ia in the hands of sinners once 
more. Frail, ignorant, sinful man, by the sacerdotal 
power given to him, compels the presence of the 
Highest ; he lays Him up in a small tabernacle ; he 
dispenses Him to a sinful people. Those who are only 
just now cleansed from mortal sin, open their lips for 
Him; those who are soon to return to mortal sin, receive 
Him into their breasts; those who are polluted with 
vanity and selfishness and ambition and pride, presume 
to make Him their guest ; the frivolous, the tepid, the 
worldly-minded, fear not to welcome Him. Alas! alas ! 
even those who wish to be more in earnest, entertain 
Him with cold and wandering thoughts, and quench 
that Love which would inflame them with Its own fire, 
did they but open to It. Such are the beat of us ; and 
then for the worst! my Brethren, what shall we say 
of sacrilege ? of Hia reception into hearts polluted with 
mortal, unforsaken sin ? of those further nameless 
profanations, which from time to time occur, when un- 
belief dares to present itself at the Holy Altar, and 
blasphemously gains possession of Him ? 

My Brethren, it is plain that, when we confess God 
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as Omnipotent only, we tave gained bat a half-fcni 
ledgffof Him ; His is an Omnipotence which can at 
same time swathe Itself in infirmity and can become the 
captive of Its own creatures. He has, if I may bo speak, 
the incomprehensible power of even makin* Himself 
weak. We must know Him by His Names, Emmanuel 
and Jesus, to know Him perfectly. 

One word more before I conclude. Some persons may 
consider that a thought, such as that I have been en- 
larging' on, is a difficulty to faith. Every one lias his 
own trials and his own scandals : I grant it. For me, 
my Brethren, I can only say that its effect on myself 
lies Justin the very opposite direction, and, awful as it is, 
it does but suggest an incentive, as for adoration, bo for 
faith also. What human teacher could thus open for na 
an insight into the infinitude of the Divine Counsels ? 
Eye of man hath not seen, the face of God ; and heart of 
man could never have conceived or invented so wonderful 
a manifestation, as the Gospel contains, of His inefiable, 
overwhelming Attributes. I believe the infinite conde- 
sceneion of the Highest to be true, because it has been 
imagined. Moreover, I recognize it to be true, just as I 
believe in the laws of this material world, according as 
human science elicits them ; viz. because I see here the 
silent operation, beneath the surface, of a great principle, 
which is not seen till it is investigated. I adore a truth, 
which, though patent to all who look for it, yet, to be 
seen in its consistency aiid symmetry, has to be looked 
for. And further, I glory in it, for I see in it the most 
awful antagonism to the very idea and essence of 
whether as esisting in Angels or in men. For what 
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the sin of Lucifer, bnt the resolve to be his own master? 
What was the ein of Adam, but impatience of subjec- 
tion, and a desire to he his own god? What is the sin of 
alt his children, butthe movement, not of passion merely, 
not of selfishneBS, not of unbelief, but of pride, of the 
Leart rising against the law of God, and set on being 
emancipated from its trammels? What is the sin of Anti- 
christ, but, as St. Paul says, that of being " the Lawless 
One," of " opposing or being lifted up against all that 
is called God, or worshipped, so that he sitteth in the 
temple of God, showing himself as if he were God " ? 
If, then, the very principle of sin is insubordination, is 
tiiere not a stupendous meaning in the fact, that He, the 
Eternal, who alone is sovereign and supreme, has given 
us an example in His own Person of that love of subjec- 
tion, which in Him alone is simply voluntary, hut in all 
creatures is an elementary duty? 

my Brethren, let us blush at our own pride and 
6elf-will. Let us call to mind our impatience at God's 
providences towards us, our wayward longings after 
what cannot be, our headstrong efforts to reverse His 
joat decrees, our bootless conflicts with the stern neces- 
sities, which hem us in, our irritation at ignorance or 
Buspense about His will, our fierce, passiouatc wilfulness 
when we see that will too clearly, our haughty contempt 
of His ordinances, our determination to do things for 
ourselves without Him, our preference of our own reason 
to His word, — the many, many shapes in which the Old 
^Sldam shows itself, and one or other of which our con- 
science tells us is our own j and let us pray Him who is 
independent of us all, yet who at this season became as 
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though our fellow and our servant, to teach us our place 
in His wide universe, and to make us ambitious onlj of 
that grace here and glory hereafter, which He has 
purchased for us by His own humiliation. 



SERMON Vn. 



ST. PAUL'S CHARACTERISTIC GIFT. 



{Preached in the TJairKraUy ChKrcli, Dullin.) 



Ef. II, S. Paul ab Cob., c. li 



Glatllj therefore will I glory i 
Christ raaj dwell in me. 



I LL the Saints, from the beginning of history to the 



end, 1 



resenihle each other in this, that their eseel- 
'ence is eupernati: 



latural, their deeds heroii 



thei 



' merite 

extraordinary and prevailing. They all are choice pat- 
terns of the theolo^cal virtues ; they all are blessed with 
a rare and special union with their Maker and Lord; 
they all lead lives of penance ; and when they leave this 
world, they are spared that torment, which the multitude 
of holy souls are allotted, between earth and heaven, 
death and eternal glory. But, with all these various 
tokens of their belonging to one and the same celestial 
family, they may still be divided, in their external 
aspect, into two claBsea, 

There are those, on the one hand, who are so absorbed 
in the divine life, that they seem, even while they are in 
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the flesh, to have no part in earth or in human natnrej 
but to think, epeak, and act under viewsj affections, 
motives simply supernatural. If they love others, it is 
simply because they love God, and because man is the 
object either of His compassion, or of His praise. If 
they rejoice, it is in what is unseen ; if they feel interest, 
it is in what is nnearthly; if tbey speak, it is almost 
with the voice of Angels; if they eat or drink, it iB 
almost of Angels' food alone, — for it ia recorded in their 
histories, that for weeks they have fed on nothing else 
but that Heavenly Bread which is the proper sustenance 
of the soul. Such we may suppose to have been St. 
John; such St. Mary Magdalen; such the hermits of 
the desert; such many of the holy Virgins whose lives i 
belong to the ecienco of mystical theology. i 

On the other hand, there are those, and of the highert 
order of sanctity too, as far as our eyes can see, in whom 
the supernatural combines with nature, instead of super- 
seding it, — invigorating it, elevating it, ennobling it ; 
and who are not the less men, because they are saints. 
They do not put away their natural endowmente, but 
use them to the glory of the Giver; they do not act 
beside them, but through them ; they do not eclipse them 
by the brightness of divine grace, but only transfigure 
them. They are versed in human knowledge; they am 
busy in human society; they understand the humui 
heart; they can throw themselves into the minds of other 
men; and all this in consequence of natural gifts and 
secular education. While they themselves stand securs 
in the blessedness of purity and peace, they can follow 
imagination the ten thousand aberrations of pride, pi 
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BioD, aod lemorBe. The world is to them a book, to I 

wliieh they are drawn for its own sake, which they read I 

fluently, which interests them naturally, — though, by I 

the reason of the grace which dwells within them, they I 

study it and hold converse with it for the glory of God I 

and the salvation of eouls. Th us they have the thoughts, I 

feelings, frames of mind, attractions, sympathies, autipa- I 

thies of other men, so far as these are not sinful, only I 

they have these properties of human nature purified, I 

sanctified, and exalted; and they are only made more I 

eloquent, more poetical, more profouud, more intellectual, I 

by reason of their being more holy. In this latter class I 

I may perhaps without presumption place many of the I 

early Fathers, St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory Nazianzen, I 

St. Athanasius, and above all, the Great Saint of this | ] 

day, St. Paul the Apostle. j 

I think it a happy circumstance that, in this Church, I 

placed, as it is, under the patronage of the great Names I 

of St. Peter and St. Paul, the special feast days of these I 

two Apostles (for such we may account the 29th of June I 

as regards St. Peter, and to-day as regards St. Paul) I 

should, in the first year of our assembling here, each I 

have fallen on a Sunday. And now that we have arrived, I 

through God's protecting Providence, at the latter of 'I 

these two days, the Conversion of St. Paul, I do not j 

like to forego the opportunity, with whatever misgivings I 

as to my ability, of offering to you, my Brethren, at I 

least a few remarks upon the wonderful work of God's ^ I 

creative grace mercifully presented to our inspection in I 

the person of this great Apostle. Most unworthy of " I 

him, I know, is the best that I can say ; and even that I 
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best I cannot duly exHbit in the space of time allowed 
me on an occasion such as this ; but what is said out of 
devotion to him, and for the divine glory, will, I trust, 
have its use, defective though it be, and be a plea for his 
favourable notice of those who say it, and be graciously 
accepted by bis and our Lord and Master. 

Now, since I have begun by contrasting St. Paul with 
St. John, and by implying that St. John lived a life 
more simply supernatural than St. Paul, I may seem to 
you, my Brethren, to be speaking to St. Paul's dispa- 
ragement ; and you may therefore ask me whether it 
is possible for any Saint oo earth to have a more intimate 
communion with the Divine Majesty than was granted 
to St. Paul, You may remind me of his own words, 
"I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me; and, that I 
now live in the flesh, I live in the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me, and delivered Himself for me." 
And you may refer to his most astonishing ecstasies and 
visions ; as when he waa rapt even to the third heaven, 
and heard sacred words, which it "is not granted to 
man to utter." You may say, he " no way came short" 
of St. John in his awful initiation into the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven. Certainly you may say so; nor 
am I imagining anything contrary to you. We indeed 
cannot compare Saints ; but I agree with you, that St. 
Paul was visited by favours, equal, in our apprehensions, 
to those which were granted to St, John. But then, 
on the other hand, neither was St. Joljn behind St, 
Paul in these tokens of divine love. In truth, these 
tokens are some of those very things which, in a great 
or less degree, belong to all Saints whatever, as I a 
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when I began ; whereas my question just now ie, not 
-what are those points in which St. Paul agrees with all 
other Saints, but what is his distinguished mark, how 
we recognize him from others, what there is special in 
him ; and I think his charaeteristic is this : — that, as I 
iiave said, in him the fulness of divine gifts does not 
tend to destroy what is human in him, but to spiritualize 
and perfect it. According to his own words, used on 
another subject, but laying down, as it were, the prin- 
ciple on which his own character was formed, — "We 
would not be ««elothed,'" he eaya, but "clothed upon, 
that what is mortal may be swallowed up by life." In 
him, hi a human nature, his human a Sections, his human 
gifts, were posseseed and glorified by a new and heavenly 
life ; they remained ; be speaks of tbem in the text, and 

is humility ho calls them his infirmity. He was not 
stripped of nature, but clothed with grace and the power 
of Christ, and therefore he glories in his infirmity. This 
is the subject on which I wish to enlarge, 

A heathen poet has said. Homo sum, humani nil mi 
aliennm puto. " I am a man ; nothing human is with- 
out interest to me :" and the sentiment has been widely 
and deservedly praised. Now this, in a fulness of mean- 
ing which a heathen could not understand, is, I conceive, 
the characteristic of this great Apostle. He is ever 
:speaking, to use his own words, " human things," and 

a man," and " according to man," and " foolishly:" 
— that is, human nature, the common nature of the 
whole race of Adam, spoke in him, acted in him, with 
energetical presence, with a sort of bodily fulness, al- 
ways under the sovereign command of divine grace, but 
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losing none of its real freedom and power because of its 
subordination. And the consequence isj that, having the 
nature of man so strong within him, he is able to enter 
into human nature, and to sympathize with it, with a 
gift peculiarly his own. 

Now the most startling instance of this is this, — that, 
though hie life prior to his conversion seems to have been 
BO conscientious and so pure, nevertheless he does not 
hesitate'to associate himself with the outcast beatbcn, 
and to speak as if he were one of them. St. Philip 
Neri, before he communicated, used to say, " Lord, I 
protest before Thee that I am good for nothing but to 
do evil." At confession be used to say, " I have never 
done one good action." He often said, "I am past 
hope," To a penitent he said, " Be sure of this, I am a 
man liWe my neighbours, and nothing more." Well, I 
mean, that somewhat in this way, St. Paul felt all his 
neighbours, all the whole race of Adam, to be existing 
in himself. He knew himself to be possessed of a 
nature, he was conscious of possessing a nature, which 
was capable of running into all the multiplicity of emo- 
tions, of devices, of purposes, and of sins, into which it 
had actually run in the wide world and in the multitude 
of men ; and in that senee he bore the sins of all men, 
and associated himself with them, and spoke of them 
and himself as one. He, I say, a strict Pharisee (as he 
describes himself), blameless according to legal justice, 
conversing with all good conscience before God, serving 
God from his forefathers with a pure conscience, be 
nevertheless elsewhere speaks of himself as a profligate 
heathen outcast, before the grace of God called him. He 
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iiot only counts himself, as his birth made him, in the 
number of "children of wrath," but he classes himself 
with the heathen as " conversing in the desires of the 
fiesh,'' " and fulfilling the will of the fliish." And in 
another Epistle, he speaks of himself, at the time he 
writes, as if " carnal, sold under sin," he speaks of " sin 
'dwelling in him," and of his "serving with the flesh 
' the law of sin ;" this, I say, when he was an Apostle 
infirmed in grace. And in like manner he speaks of 
concupiscence as if it were sin ; all because he vividly 
■apprehended, in that nature of his which grace had 
"sanctified, what it was in its tendencies and results when 
'deprived of grace. 

And thus I account for St. Paul's liking for heathen 
writers, or wliat we now call the classics, which is very 
iemarkablo. He, the Apostle of the Gentiles, was 
learned in Greek letters, as Moses, the lawgiver of the 
■Jews, his counterpart, was learned in the wisdom of the 
E^^tians ; and he did not give up that learning when 
he had " learned Christ." I do not think I am exag- 
gerating in saying so, since he goes out of his way three 
times to quote passages from them ; once, speaking to 
the heathen Athenians ; another time, to his converts at 
Corinth ; and a third time, in a private Apostolic exhorta- 
tion to his disciple St. Titus. And it is the more remark- 
able, that one of the writers whom he quotes seems to be 
1 writer of comedies, which had no claim to be read for 
my high morality which they contain. Now how shall 
we account for this ? Did St. Paul delight in what was 
licentious ? God forbid : — hut he had the feeUng of a 
guardian-angel who sees every sin of the rebellious being 
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committed to him, who g^zes at him and weeps. With 
this difference, that he had a sympathy with Binnera, 
which an Angel (he it reverently said) cannot have. 
He was a true lover of souls. He loved poor human 
nature with a passionate love, and the literature of the 
Greeks was only its expression; and he hung- over it 
tenderly and mournfully, wishing for its regeneration 
and salvation. 

This is how I account for hie familiar knowledge of 
the heathen poets. Some of the ancient Fathers con- 
sider that the Greeks were under a special dispensation 
of Providence, preparatory to the Gospel, though not 
directly from heaven as the Jewish was. Now St. Paul 
seems, if I may say it, to partake of this feeling ; dis- 
tinctly as he teaches that the heathen are in darkness, 
and in sin, and under the power of the Evil One, he will 
not allow that they are beyond the eye of Divine Mercy. 
On the contrary, he speaks of God as "determining 
their times and the limits of their habitation," that is, 
going along with the revolutions of history and the 
migrations of races, " in order that they should seek 
Htm, if haply they may feel after Him and find 
Him," since, he continues, " He is not far from every one 
of us." Again, when the Lycaonians would have wor- 
shipped htm, he at once places himself on their level and 
reckons liimself among them, and at the same time 
speaks of God's love of them, heathens though they 
were. " Ye men," he cries, " why do ye these things ? 
We also are mortals, men like unto you ;" and he adds 
that God in times past, though suffering all nations to 
walk in their own ways, " nevertheless left not Himself 
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withont testimony, doin^ good from heaven, giving 
rains and fruitful eeaeons, filling our hearts with food 
and gladness." You see, he says, " oiir hearts," not 
"your," as if he were one of those Geutiles; and he 
dwells in a kindly human way over the food, and the 
gladness which food causes, which the poor heathen were 
granted. Hence it ia that he is the Apostle who espe- 
cially insists on our all coming from one father, Adam ; 
for he had pleasure in thinking that all men were 
brethren. "God hath made," he says, "all mankind of 
one ;" " as in Adam all die, so Ln Christ all shall be made 
alive." I will cite but one more passage from the great 
Apostle on the same subject, one in which he tenderly 
contemplates the captivity, and the anguish, and the 
longing, and the deliverance of poor human nature. 
"The expectation of the creature," he says, that is, of 
I Imoum nature, "waiteth for the manifestation of the 
k sons of God. For the creature was made subject to 
■vanity, not willingly, but by reason of Him that made 
, it subject, in hope; because it shall be delivered from 
I the servitude of corruption into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God. For we know that every crea- 
ture groaneth and travailoth in pain until now." 

These are specimens of .the tender affection which the 

[< great heart of the Apostle had for all his kind, the sons 

I of Adam : but if he felt so nnuch for all races spread 

over the earth, what did he feel for his own nation I O 

what a special mixture, bitter and sweet, of generous 

pride {if I may so speak), but of piercing, overwhelming 

L uigiiishj did the thought of the race of Israel infliet 

llipon him I the highest of nations and the lowest, his 
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own dear people, whose glories were before his imagina- 
tion and in his afFeetion irom his childhood, who had the 
hirtbright and the promise, yet who, instead of making 
use of them, had madly thrown them away ! Alas, alas, 
and he himself had once been a partner in their madness, 
and was only saved from his infatuation by the mira- 
culous power of God ! O dearest ones, O glorious race, 
O miserably fallen ! so great and so abject I This is his 
tone in speaking of the Jews, at once a Jeremias and a 
David ; David in his patriotiu care for them, and Jere- 
mias in his plaintive and resigned denunciations. 

Consider his words :— " I speak the truth in Christ," 
he says; "I lie not, my conscience bearing me witness 
in the Holy Ghost; that I have great sadness and con- 
tinual sorrow in my heart." In spite of visions and 
ecstasies, in spite of his wonderful election, in spite of 
his manifold gifts, in spite of the carca of his Apostolate 
and " the solicitude for all the churches " — ^you would 
think he had had enough otherwise both to grieve him 
and to gladden him — but no, this special contemplation 
remains ever before his mind and in his heart. I mean, 
the state of his own poor people, who were in mad enmity 
against the promised Saviour, who had for centuries after 
centmies looked forward for the Hope of Israel, prepared 
the way for it, heralded it, suffered for it, cherished and 
protected it, yet, when it came, rejected it, and lost the 
fruit of their long patience. " Who are Israelites," he 
says, mournfully lingering over their past glories, " who 
are Israelites, to whom belongeth the adoption of chil- 
dren, and the glory, and the testament, and the giving 
of the law, and the service of God, and the promises : 
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rlioB« are the fathers, and of whom ia Christ according 

the fleah, who is over all things, God blessed for ever, 

bneii." 
What a hard thing it was for him to give them up ! 

le pleaded for them, while they were persecnting hia 
liord and himselT. He reminded his Lord that he him- 
Belf had also been that Lord's pereecutor, and why not 
try them a little longer ? " Lord," he said, " they know 
that I cast into prison, and beat in every synagogue, 
them that believed in Thee. And, when the blood of 
Stephen, Thy witness, was shed, I stood by and con- 
sented, and kept the garments of them that killed him." 
Ton see, bis old frame of mind, the feelings and notions 
under which be persecuted his Lord, were ever distinctly 
/tefore him, and he realized them as if they were still his 
Wn. " I bear them witness," lie says, " that they have 
A zeal of God, but not according to knowledge." 
Hind I blind ! he seems to eay ; — O that there should be 
ao much of good in them, so much zeal, so mncb of 
religious purpose, so much of steadfastness, such resolve, 
like Josias, Mathathias, or Maehabreus, to keep the 
whole law, and honour Moses and the Prophets, but all 
Spoiled, all undone, by one fatal sin ! And what is he 
yrompted to do ? Moses, on one occasion, desired to 
fluifer instead of bis rebellious people : " Either forgive 
them this trespass," he said, " or if Thou do not, strike 
s out of the book." And now, when the New Law 
was in course of promulgation, and the chosen race was 
committing the same sin, its great Apostle desired the 
-name : " I wished myself," he says, speaking of the agony 
! had passed through, "I wished myself to be an 
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anathema from Christ, for my brethren, who are my 
kinsmen according to the flesh." And then, when all 
was in vaiUj when they remain^ ohdurate, and the high 
decree of God took effBct, still he would not, out of very 
affection for them, he would not allow after all that they 
were reprobate. He comforted himself with the thought 
of how many were the exceptions to so dismal a sen- 
tence. "Hath God cast away His people?" he asks; 
" God forbid. For T also am an Israelite, of the seed of 
Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin." " All are not 
Israelites that are of Israel." And he dwells upon his 
confident anticipation of their recovery in time to come. 
" They are enemies," he says, writing to the Romans, 
" for your sakea ;" that is, you have gained by their loss ; 
" but they are most dear for the sake of the fathers ; for 
the gifts and the calling of God are without repentance." 
" Blindness in part has happened to Israel, until the 
fulness of the Gentiles should come in ; and so all Israel 
should be saved." 

My Brethren, I have now explained to a certain extent 
what I meant when I spoke of St, Paul's characteristic 
gift, as being a special apprehension of human nature as 
a fact, and an intimate familiarity with it as an object 
of continual contemplation and affection. He made it 
his own t« the very full, instead of annihilating it ; he 
sympathized with it, while he mortified it by penance, 
white he sanctified it by the grace given him. Thoug^h 
he had never been a heathen, though he was no longer a 
Jew, yet he was a heathen in capability, as I may say, 
and a Jew in the history of the past. His vivid imagi- 
nation enabled him to throw himself into the state of 
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rheathenism, with all those tendencies which lay dormant 
in his humau nature carried out, and its infirmities de- 
veloped into sin. His wakeful memory enabled him to 
recall those past feelings and ideas of a Jew, which in 
the ease of others a miraculous conversion might have 
obliterated ; and thus, while he was a Saint inferior to 
none, he was emphatically still a man, and to hia own 
' apprehension Btill a sinner. 

And this being so, do you not see, my Brethren, how 
well fitted he was for the ofiice of an Ecumenical Doctor, 
and an Apostle, not of the Jews only, hut of the Gen- 
tiles ? The Almighty sometimes works by miracle, but 
commonly He prepares His instruments by methods of 
this world; and, as He draws souls to Him, "by the 
cords of Adam," so does He select them for His nee 
according to their natural powers. St. John, who lay 
upon His breast, whose book was the sacred heart of 
Jesus, and whose special philosophy was the " scicntia 
sanctorum," he was not chosen to be the Doctor of the 
Nations. St. Peter, taught in the mysteries of the 
Creed, the Arbiter of doctrine and the Rater of the 
faithful, he too was passed over in this work. To him 
specially was it given to preach to the world, who knew 
the world; he subdued the heart, who understood the 
heart. It was his sympathy that was his means of 
influence ; it was his affectionateness which was hid title 
and instrument of empire. " I became to the Jews a 
Jew," be says, " that I might gain the Jews ; to them 
that are under the Law, as if I were under the Law, 
that I might gain them that were under the Law. . To 
those that were without the Law, as if I were without 
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tlie Law, that I might gain them that were without the 
Law. To the weak I became weak, that I might gain 
the weak. I hecame all things to all men, that I might 
save all." 

And now, my Brethrenj my time ia out, before I have 
well begun my subject. For how can I be said yet to 
have entered upon the gi-eat Apostle, when I have not 
yet touched upon his Christian affections, and his bearing 
towards the children of God ? As yet I have chiefly 
spoken of his sympathy with human nature unassisted 
and nnregenerate ; not of that yearning of his heart, as it 
showed itself in action under the grace of the Redee 
But perhaps it is most suitable on the Feast of his Con--i 
version, to stop at that point at which the day leave 
liim ; and perhaps too it will be permitted to me ( 
future occasion to attempt, if it be not presumption, ' 
speak of him again. 

Meanwhile, may this glorious Apostle, this sweete 
of inspired writers, this most touching and winning { 
teachers, may he do me some good tnni, who have evsi 
felt a special devotion towards him ! May this gre 
Saint, this man of large mind, of various sympathies, of 
affectionate heart, have a kind thought for every one of 
us here according to our respective needs ! He has car- 
ried his human thoughts and feelings with him to his 
throne above; and, though he sees the Infinite and 
Eternal Essence, he still remembers weU that trouhlousj 
restless ocean below, of hopes and fears, of impulses and 
aspirations, of efforts and failures, which is now what it 
was when he was here. Let us beg him to intercede for 
UB with the Majesty on big;h, that we too may have some 
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portion of that tenderness^ compassion^ mutual affection^ 
love of brotherhood, abhorrence of strife and division, in 
which he excelled. Let us beg him especially, as we are 
bound, to bless the most reverend Prelate, under whose 
jurisdiction we here live, and whose feast day this is; 
that the g^eat Name of Paul may be to him a tower of 
strength and fount of consolation now, and in death, and 
in the day of account. 



SERMON ym. 



ST. PAUL'S GIFT OF SYMPATHY. 
(Preached in ihs UniVBrsiti/ Ciurch, Dublin.) 

II. Cob. c. i. r. 3, 4. 

Benedictna Deaa et Pater Domini nostri Jean ChriBti, Fater mUari- 
cordianim. et Deue totius coneolntioniB. Qui consolatur nos in omui 
tribulatione nostra, nt possimqa et ipi^i consolari toa qtii in omni presnirik 
Bunt, per exhortation em qa& eihortiunur et ipai k Deo. 

BliTBBed be the Ood anil Fatlicr of our Lord Jeena Christ, tha FallMT 
of mercica, and tbi! God of all cousolation. Who comfort«th na in all 
onr tcibnlatioEi, that wo utao ma; bo able to comfort those wbo are in any 
distreaa, b; the eihortation wherewith ne aleo are exhoi'ted hj Qod. 

rPHERE is no one wlio has loved the world so weXU 
-*- as He who made it. None has bo understood 



Qod. ^H 

BOweX^^H 
lerstood^^l 
human ^^M 
xnderly ^^M 
[ little- ^1 



the human heart, and human nature, and humaa 
society in its diversified forme, none has so tenderly 
entered into and measured the greatness and little- 
ness of man, his doing's and sufierings, his 
stances and his fortunes, none has felt such profound 
compassion for his ignorance and guilt, his present 
rebellion and his prospects hereafter, as the Omni- 
BCient. What He has actually done for us, is the 
proof of this. " God so loved the world, as to give 
His Only-begotten Son." He loved mankind in theiz 
pollution, in spite of the abhorrence with which that pol- 
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lation filled Him, He loved them with a father's love, 
who does not cast off a worthlesa son once for all, but is 
affectionate towards his person, while he is indignant at 
his misconduct. He loved them for what still remained 
in them of their original excellence, which was in its 
measm-e a reflection of His own. He loved them before 
He redeemed them, and He redeemed them because He 
loved them. This is that "philanthropy" or "humanity" 
of God our Saviour, of which the inspired writers speak. 

None, I say, can know the race of man so well, none 
can BO truly love it for its own sake, as He who sent His 
Co-equal Son, as He who came from the Eternal Father, 
to save it. But His knowledge of it and His love of it 
arose, not from any sympathy of nature, but because it 
was His Divine Prerogative to "know what was in man," 
And, even when He became man, still He only knew by 
means of that Divine Omniscience, and not experimen- 
tally, the disorder of our minds and the tyranny of Satan. 
He was partaker indeed of our infirmities, but He could 
not partake of our waywardness, our passionateness, and 
our ignorance. 

But there is a knowledge and a love of human nature, 
which Saints possess, which follows on an intimate ex- 
perience of what human nature actually is, in its irrita- 
bility and sensitiveness, its despondency and changeable- 
nesB, its sickliness, its blindness, and its impotence. 
Saints have this gift, and it is from above; though it be 
gained, humanly speaking, either from the memory of 
what they themselves were before their conversion, 
or from a keen apprehension and appreciation of their 
own natural feelings and tendencies. And of those who 
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have possessed it, I think the most conspicuous and 
markable instance is the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
and this is a time of year when it cannot be out of place 
to speak of him, considering how diligent the Church ia 
in the weeks which are now closing, to bring him before 
US. Firstj on Chrifitmas Eve she lets us hear hia voieej 
like some herald's trumpet, announcing again and agai 
through the day the coming of Incarnate Grace uj 
earth. Then she proceeds to read his Epistles till Sej 
tnagesima ; and further, not content with the feast of 
his Conversion, she reiterates his festival on Sexageaima, 
which sometimes falls on that very day, and which is a 
second commemoration of the Apostle. As then I have 
already made some remarks on his love of human natui 
or philanthropy, generally, so now, on Sexagesimal 
will describe it, as far as time will admit, as exercised 
him within the Church, towards his Brethren, — exerci 
towards them, not simply as heirs of heaven, but 
children of Adam, who are heirs of heaven, as 
still of that nature as fully as before, which had to 
redeemed. 

He says in the text, " Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and the 
God of all consolation. "Who comforteth us in all OUT' 
tribulation, that we also may be able to comfort thi 
who are in any distress, by the exhortation wherewi) 
we also are exhorted by God." Here he speaks of 
ministration of charitable Bcrvices, and he makes it ai 
out of sympathy with others ; our own memory 
experience of trouble urging us, and enabling us, to au 
others who are in like trouble. Charity, we know, 
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theological virtue, and the love of maa is, properly- 
speaking, included in the lov« of Grod. "Every one," 

says St. John, "that loveth Him that begat, loveth liim 
also who is born of Him." Again, "This command' 
ment we have from God, that he who loveth God, love 
also his brother." But there is another virtue distinct 
from charity, though closely connected with it. As 
Almighty God Himself lias the compassion of a father 
on his children, " for He knoweth our frame. He remem- 
bereth that we are dust;" so, after His pattern, we are 
called upon to cherish the virtue of humanity, as it may 
be called, a virtue which comes of His supernatural 
grace, and is cultivated for His sake, though its object is 
human nature, viewed in itself, in its intellect, its affec- 
tions, and its history. And it is this virtue which I 
consider is so characteristic of St. Paul; and he himself 
often inculcates it in his Epistles, as when he enjoins 
bowels of mercy, benignity, kindness, gentleness, and 
the like. 

It is the habit, then, of this great Apostle to have 
such full consciousness that he is a man, and such love 
of others as his kinsmen, that in his own inward con- 
ception, and in the tenour of his daily thoughts, he 
almost loses sight of liis gifts and privileges, his station 
and dignity, except he is called by duty to remember 
them, and he is to himself merely a frail man speaking 
to frail men, and he is tender towards the weak from a 
sense of his own weakness ; nay, that his very ofBce and 
functions in the Church of God, do but suggest to him 
that he has the imperfections and the temptations of 
other men. 
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As an apposite instance, take the passa^ in whii 
without speaking of himsulf in particular, he deseril 
the sublime place which he, as well as the other Apostles, 
held in the Christian body. He was one of those Twelve 
(to use the mystical number) who were the special High- 
Prieats of the New Testament, who sit on thrones as 
judges of the people, and offer before the Lamb, as 
Scripture speaks, golden vials, full of odours, that is, the 
prayers of the Saints. Yet that privilege of pontifical 
elevation was to him only a personal humiliation, for he 
himself was one of that sinful race for whom the sacrifce 
was offered. He contrasts all earthly High-Priests with 
Christ Himself, in order to bring them down to the levd 
of their flocks. "Every High- Priest," he says, 
from among men, is ordained for men in the things tl 
appertain to God, that he may offer up gifts and sacri&t 
for sins; who can have compassion on them that 
Ignorant and err, because he himself also is compai 
with infirmity. And therefore ho ought, as for 
people, so also for himself, to offer for sins." Obf 
his singular condescension ; the one thought which 
hierarchical dignity impresses on him, is that he wl 
bears it offers sacrifice for his own sins, and ought 
feel for those of others. 

And when he speaks of himself and of his own office 
more immediately, it is in the same way. *' We preach 
not ourselves," he says, "but Jesus Christ our Lord, 
ourselves, your servants through Jesus." And then 
proceeds, "We have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
the excellency may be of the power of God, and not 
us ; always bearing about in our body the mortifical 
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of JesuG, that the life also of Jesus may he made mani- 
fest in our bodies." 

His two chief scenes of labour, as far as sacred history 
has preserved the record, were Asia Minor and Greece. 
Of both countries he is especially the Apostle; but 
observe how he puts off the Apoatle, if I may so speak, 
when he goes upon his Apostolic work, and rejoices to 
exhibit himself on that footing of human infirmity 
which IB common to him and his hearers and converts, 
who in the order of grace and of the Church were bo 
immeafiurably his inferiors. 

Speaking; of his Apostolic labours in Greece, he says 
first: "When we were come into Macedonia, onr flesh 
had no rest; but we suffered all tribidation; combats 
without, fears within." Next he came down into Achaia, 
and his trial, and his confession of it, continue as before. 
"I was with you," he says to the Corinthians, "in 
weakness, and in fear, and in much trembling ;" and this 
all the while that he wag evidencing his Apostolic com- 
mission, as he says, "in spirit and in power," On 
another occasion he finds it necessary to rehearse to the 
same converts some of those Apostolic signs, but he is 
ever interrupting his catalogue with apologies for 
making it, and with incidental mention of his personal 
failings. " Although I be rude in speech," he says, 
"yet not in knowledge." " That which I speak, I speak, 
as it were, foolishly, in this noatter of glorying." And 
then, after referring to his visions and ecstasies, he is not 
content without coming back and dwelUng anew upon 
the infirmities he had as a man. " Lest the greatness of 
the revelations," he says, " should eialt me, there was 
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given me a sting of my flesh, an angel of Satan, to 
buffet me. For which thing thrice I besought the LorJ 
that it should depart from me; and lie said. My grace 
is sufficient for thee, for power is made perfect in infir- 
mity. Gladly, therefore, will I glory in my infirmities, 
that the power of Christ may dwell in me." What does 
all this argue in the great Apostle, but a profound self- 
knonledge, and an impatience lest he should not appeac 
to his converts partaker of the same earth and ashes 
themselves ? 

Tlius he felt and spoke as regards his converts in 
Greece ; and in Asia Minor, hie manifestations, if I may 
so call them, are of the same kind. " I would not have 
you ignorant, brethren," ho says, "of our tribulation, 
which came to us in Asia, that we were pressed out of 
measure, above our strength, so that we were weary even 
of hfe." And when he takes his last leave of his converts 
there,hislanguagcisthesame; he speaks to them as their 
equal rather than as an Apostle, and calls them to witnesa 
that he had ever so regarded himself: " You know," he 
says to them, "from the first dayl came into ABia,in what 
manner I have been with you for all the time, serving 
the Lord with all humility, and with tears, and tempta- 
tions." 

Now we could have easily anticipated what would be 
the consequence of a temper of mind so natural and so 
open. A man who thus divests himself of hia own 
greatness, and puts himself on the level of his brethren, 
and throws himself upon the Bympathies of human 
nature, and speaks with such simplicity and such spoa- 
taneous outpouring of heart, is forthwith in a coaditioq< 
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both to conceive great love of them, and to inspire great 
love towards himself. So was it with St. Paul, and we 
have the evidence and record of it on that farewell visit, 
of which I have begun to speak, to his brethren at 
Ephesus, Tyre, and Ctesarea. He was leaving them for 
his enemies ; leaving them to go to suffer at Jt>rusalem. 
What was it that was his trouble then ? not the prospect 
of suffering, but the pain which that prospect gave to his 
friends. " Behold,'^ he says, " being bound in the spirit, 
I go to Jerusalem, not knowing the things which shall 
befall me there, save that the Holy Ghost in every city 
wdtnesseth to me, saying that bonds and afflictions wait 
for me at Jerusalem ; but I fear none of these things." 
So far he is calm as well as brave. But they earnestly 
besought him not to go up to Jerusalem : observe the 
effect this had on him: "What mean ye," he says, 
" weeping and afflicting my heart? for I am ready, not 
only to be bound, hut to die at Jerusalem, for the Name 
of the Lord Jesns." You see, my Brethren, what inti- 
mate personal attachment, what keen affliction, existed 
between him and them. Furtlier, be told them that 
whatever happened to him, certainly they would not see 
him again, " Now behold I know that all you, among 
whom I have gone preaching the kingdom of God, shall 
see my face no more. And, kneeling down, he prayed 
with them all." We might have been sure what would 
follow on their part ; " There was much weeping among 
them all ; and, falling on the neck of Paul, they kissed 
him, being grieved most of all for the word that he had 
said, that they should see his face no more," 

There are Saints in whom grace supersedes nature ; so 
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was it not with this great Apostle ; in him grace did 
saDctifj and elevate nature. It loft him in the full posses-' 
sion, in the full exercise, of all that was human, which was 
not sinful. He who had the constant contemplation of his 
Lord and Saviour, as if he saw Him with his bodily eyes, 
was nevertheless as susceptible of the affections of human 
nature andthe influences of theextemal world, as if he were 
a stranger to that contemplation. Wonderful to say, he 
who had rest and peace in the love of Christ, was not 
satisfied without the love of man; he whose supreme 
reward was the approbation of God, looked out for the 
approval of his brethren. He who depended solely on 
the Creator, yet made himself dependent on the creature. 
Though he had That which was Infinite, he would not 
dispense with the finite. He loved hts brethren, not 
only " for Jesus' sake/' to use his own expression, but 
for their own sake also. He lived in them ; he felt with 
them and for them ; he was anxious about them ; he 
gave them help, and in turn he looked for comfort 
from them. His mind was like some instrument of 
music, harp or viol, the strings of which vibrate, though 
untouched, by the notes which other instnimeDts give 
forth, and he was ever, according to his own precept, 
"rejoicing with them that rejoice, and weeping with 
them that weep ;" and thus he was the least magistet 
of all teachers, and the gentlest and most amiable of 
rulers, "Who is weak," he asks, "and lam notn 
who is scandalized, and I am not on fire ?" And, 
saying this, he characteristically adds, " If I must ni 
glory, I will glory of the things that 
mity," 
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rThie faithful aSection towards his brethren, this 
ardent, yet not idolatrous, love shows itself in all that he 
writes. For instance, we can fancy the burning desire 
which an Apostle must have felt to leave this scene of 
anguish and to he taten to enjoy the Divine Presence ; 
yet he speaks of himself as "straitened between two, 
having a desire to be dissolved and to be with Christ, a 
thing by far the better ; but to abide still in the flesh," 
he continues, "is needful for yi>u." 

And when he looks forward to that happy day, when 
he shall receive God Himself for his reward, he associates 
the joys of heaven with the presence of his converts, 
" What is our hope, or joy, or crown of glory ? Are 
not yon, in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at His 
coming ? for you are our glory and joy." 

And BO of his friends, one by one : amid the fulness of 
his supernatural union with the Infinite and Eternal God, 
he is still ever eager for the sight of their familiar faces, 
" I rejoice," he says, " in the presence of Stephanas, For- 
tunatuB, and Achaicus, for they have refreshed both my 
spirit and yours." Again, " I had no rest in my spirit, 
hecause I found not Titus my brother." Again, " God, 
who comforteth the humble, comforted us by the coming 
of Titus." Again, he speaks of Epaphroditus as " sick 
nigh unto death ; but God bad merey on him, and on me 
also, lest I should have sorrow upon sorrow." He says 
with a tender lament, that " all they who are in Asia are 
turned away from him," Por so it was, that now too, 
when he was about to be martyred, still, as before, be had 
time to think of his friends, of those who were near him, 
those who were away, and those who had deserted him, 
I Z 
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"At my first answer," he says, wlieu I was first 
upon trial, " no man stood with me, but all forsook 
but the Lord stood with me." " Demas hath left 
loving the present world." Luke, " the most dear 
physician," as he elsewhere calls him, "only Luke is 
with me." 

I might go on in like manner, if time permitted, to 
remind you also how desirous he is of the approbation of 
his brethren ; — " To God we are manifest," he says, 
'' and I trust also in your consciences we are manifest." 
I might show how alive he is to slights, though at the 
same time most forgiving' : how sensitive he is of ingra- 
titude, though as meek and gentle as he is sensitive : how 
fearful he is of the effect of his punishments upon 
ofienders, though firm in inflicting them when it is his 
duty : how, in short, there is not anyone of those refine- 
ments and delicacies of feeling, which are the result of 
advanced civilization, not any one of those proprieties 
and embellishments of conduct in which the cultivated 
intellect delights, but be is a pattern of it, in the midst 
of that assemblage of other supernatural excellences, 
which is the common endowment of Apostles and Saints. 
He, in a word, who is the special preacher of Divine 
Grace, is also the special friend and intimate of human 
nature. He who reveals to us the mystery of God's 
Sovereign Decrees, manifests at the same time the 
tendcrest interest in the souls of individuals. 

And, such being his characteristics of mind, aa I have 
been describing them, you will understand how indig- 
nant he would be sure to be, for no lighter word can be 
used, at the sight of jealousies, enmities, and divisions in 
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the Christian body. He would abhor them, not only as 
injorious to his Saviour, but as an offence against that 
common nature which gives tis one and all a right to 
the title of men. As he loved that common nature, so 
he took pleasure in viewing all who partake it as one, 
scattered though they were all over the earth. He sym- 
pathized with them all, wherever and whatever they 
were; and he felt it to be one special mercy, conveyed 
to them in the Gospel, that the unity of human nature 
was henceforth recognized and restored in Jesus Christ. 
The spirit of party, then, was simply antagonistic to the 
spirit of the Apostle, and a great offence to him, even 
when it did not go so far as schism. " Every one of you 
saith, I, indeed, am of Paul, and I am of ApoHos, and 
I of Cephas, and I of Christ. Is Christ divided?" 
"There is neither Gentile nor Jew, Barbarian nor 
Scythian, bond nor free ; for Christ is all, and in all." 

And now I will conclude with one allusion, which it 
is natural for me to make, and which will justify me in 
saying that I have not in any great degree misconceived 
the Apostle's character. It is recorded of St. Philip 
Neri that he was specially fond of St. Paul's writings. 
" Of the different hooks of Saints," says his biographer, 
" he had a particular liking for the Epistles of St. Paul ; 
in order to make his reading of them fruitful, he read 
Blowly, and made pauses. When he felt himself warmed 
by what he read, he went no further, but stopped to ponder 
the text. When the feeling subsided, he resumed his 
reading, and so he went on with passage after passage." 
Now we may ask at first sight what special sympathy 
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could there be, except that they both were saints, 
between a humble priest, without station, without 
office, without extraordinary endowments of mind, 
and a Ruler and Doctor of the Chureb, a preacher, a 
missionary, a man of the world, and an accomplished 
scholar ? Why did the Apostle's words come home with 
especial force to Philip's heart, and become food to his 
mind, in bis small cell in the midst of a crowded city? 
It was, I think, beeauee, different as the two were 
from each other in every other respect, in position, in 
gifts, and in history, they had, nevertheleas, some points 
strikingly in common in their personal character : — these 
I shall sum up briefly under two heads, and so conclude. 
1. And first, St. Philip Neri bears the title of the 
"Apostle of Rome." Why? Was he a great divine? No; 
he never professed any theological learning, sufficiently 
as he was versed in it ; and it is remarkable that, great 
as has been the learning of many Fathers of his Congre- 
gation after him, not one of them, as far as I know, has 
written on a dogmatic subject, or is an authority in the 
sacred sciences. Did he undertake to form great saints ? 
not so; for,- leaving (as is commonly said of him) that 
high office for others, be turned himself in bis humility 
to the sanctification of ordinary men. He was not » 
theologian, nol an asceticnl writer, but in a familiar way, 
by precept and maxim, by biographical specimens, by 
the lessons of history, he addressed himself to the whole 
community, with a view cf converting all men, high and 
low, to God, and forming them upon the great principles, 
and fixing in their hearts the substance and solidity, of 
3 duty. He lived in an age, too, when literature 
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and art were reeeiviDg their fullest development, and 
commencing their tenign reign over the populations 
of Europe, and his work was not to destroy or supersede 
these good gifts of God, hut, in the spirit, I may say, of 
a Catholic University, to sanctify poetry, and history, 
and painting, and music, to the glory of the Giver. Now 
do you not see, my Brethren, that I am hut continuing 
my illustration of St. Paul's own character by thus 
speaking of the modem Saint who was his pupil ? For 
surely St, Paul too, though an inspired Teacher, and 
though " nothing less than the great Apostles " in theo- 
logical knowledge, nevertheless in his Epistles, instead 
of insisting on science and system, addresses himself 
chiefly to the hearts of his disciples, and introduces doe- 
trine, not so much for its own sake as for practical uses. 
And hence, though he was especially the " Doctor Gen- 
tium," yet the chief exercise of his Apostolic Office lay 
in forming the character and improving the heart, 
according to the lines of the Hymn, — 

Egregie Doctor Pnult^ mores inatrne, 
Eb nostra Ucum pectora in cmlum trahe. 

2, So much on St. Paul's worh^ and the latter of 
these two lines suggests, secondly and lastly, his manner 
of fulfilling it. Here, too, he was the forerunner of St. 
Philip, The one indeed was a ruler and a Prince in the 
Church, with the amplest jurisdiction; St. Philip was 
an obscure priest, with only the jurisdiction of a con- 
fessor ; yet the highest and the lowest agreed in this, 
that, putting aside forms as far as it was right to do so, 
and letting influence take the place of rule, and charity 
stand instead of authority, th«y drew souls to them hy 
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their interior beauty, and held them captive by the re- 
generate affections of human nature. St. Paul seems to 
have felt towards his awful Apostolic power, in Bome 
sense as David felt towards the armour of his Kingj 
and, though he used it at the call of duty, he preferred 
" the cords of Adam," and the voice of persnasion. 
What he says on one oeeasLon to Phileoaon, forms a sort of 
motto to his whole ministry. "Though I have much 
confidence in Christ Jesus to commanA thee that which 
is to the purpose, for ciarUy'i sake I rather ieseeci, ss 
Paul an old man, and now a prisoner also of Jeens 
Christ." 

No wonder then that my own Saint, being what be. 
was, should have felt the most intimate sympathy with. 
such a man as this ; that he, who is recorded never ia 
have said " I command " but once, and who won and 
guided his children by his voice and eye and look, should 
have felt the tenderest devotion towards the loving hearb 
of that glorious Apostle, who was gentle on the pinnacle 
of the suhlimest power, cheerful after ten thousand dis- 
appointments, and afFectionate and sweet-tempered amid 
the trials of old age. _ 

May we all of us, my Brethren, in our respective 
callings and stations, be partakers of this same gift, a 
gift which is especially needful in this age, a gift whieli 
is in singular correspondence with the duties and the 
objects of a University. 
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Navicultt Kutem in medio mmi jactalmtur flactabns ; erat enim oontnt- 
liue TODtne. Qaaii& autem vigilii noctis, venit ud cos ambutans niper 
mare. Et viclentea earn Boper inare ainbolanteni, tnrhnti aunt, dieentes, 
Quia phantasma est. Et pnc timore claraaveniDt. SUtiinriue Jasai 
loentna est oia, direna, Habete fiduciam ,- ego gam j nolitu timere. 

Tbe boat in the miilst of tbc eea nas tossed with the naves ; Tor the 

wind ffaa contrarj. And in the ToDrth watch of the night He Came to 

them, walking npon the sea. And tliey, seeing Him walking upon the 

were troahled, sajing. It is an apparition. And tlie; cried out for 

I fear. And immediatel; Jesns spoke to tliem, easing. Be of good heart ; 

la 1 ; fear ;e not. 



rriHEeartli IB fnll of tlieniarvele of divine power; "Day 

I to day nttereth speech, and night to night showeth 

1 knowledge." The tokens of Omnipotence are aE around 

UB, in the world of matter; and in the world of man : in 

the diBpensatiou of nature, and in the dispensation of 

■ The following sennon is written from the notes nmde previously to 
ta delivery, witli an attempt to preserve closclj, as far as memory served, 
tbe eonree and matter of it, at actoally delivered. 

As it hae been pnhlicly asserted, that its author baa hcen eoncemed 
in the great measure which occasioned it, he takes this opportunity of 

kdietincU; nt^tiving the report. It ia utterly and absolutely untrue. 
Eb demea it in every shape into which, it can be cast. He never was 
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grace. To do impossibilities, I may say, is the prerogS' 
tive of Him, who made all things out of nothing, who 
foresees all events before they occur, and controls all 
wills without compelling them. In emblem of this HiB 
glorious attribute, He came to His disciples, in the pas- 
' sage I have read to you, walking upon the sea, — the 
emblem or hieroglyphic among the ancients of the impoa- 
-■ sible ; to show them that what is impossible with maiij 
^ is possible with God. He who could walk the waters, , 
could also ride triumphantly upon what is still more 
fickle, imstable, tumultuous, treacherous — the billows of 
human wills, human purposes, human hearts. The bark 
of Peter was struggling with the waves, and made no 
progress ; Christ came to him walking upon them ; He 
entered the boat, and by entei-ing it He sustained it. He 
did not abandon Himself to it, b ut He brought it Dear to 
Himself; He did not merely take refuge in it, but Ha 
made Himself the strength of it, and the pledge and 
cause of a successful passage. " Presently," another 
gospel says, " the ship was at the land, #hither they 
were going." 

Such was the power of the Son of God, the Saviour 
of man, manifested by visible tokens in the material 
world, when He came upon earth ; and such, too, it has 
ever since signally shown itself to be, in the history of 

give. Hd danblB wlipthor, cvcd !□ private, and to Ilia intimate friend^ 
lie hns ever expressed anj- sort of opiDion. It was a mcaaure in agite^ \ 
tiOQ before be waa a Catholic. It was one of tbo first sabjecta be heard ^ 
in discusaion, when he beeumo one, Ave yoars ago, and tbat Aom the I 
lips of persona bigh in autboritj. He believes its ndepCiou bus beea I 
simpl; owing to tlic growing and full coaviction of liotb raters and I^tjr | 
in England in ita fuvonr, uniittendod bj. any suspicion nhntuTer o" ' 
giving offence tu otbere. — Aivertitem&itt to fVnf E^itio*. 
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that mystical '.gr^^hicli He then formed to float upon 
the ocean of human opinion. He told His chosen ser- 
vanta to form an ark for the salvation of souls : He gave 
them directions how to construct it, — the length, breadth, 
and height, its cabins and its windows ; and the world, as 
it gazed upon it, forthwith began to criticize. It pro- 
nounced it framed quite contrary to the scientific rules 
of shipbuilding ; it prophesied, as it stiil prophesies, that 
such a craft was not sea-worthy ; that it was not water- 
tight ; that it would not float ; that it would go to 
pieces and founder. And why it does not, who can say, 
except that the Lord is in it? Who can say why so old 
a framework, put together eighteen hundred years ago, 
should have lasted, against all human calculation, even 
to this day; always going, and never gone; ever failing, 
yet ever managing to explore new seas and foreign 
coasts — except that He, who once said to the rowers, 
" It is I, he not afraid," and to the waters, " Peace," is 
stiU in His own ark which He has made, to direct and 
to prosper her conrsc ? 

And hence so many instanees are to he found in his- 
toiy, of the triumph of the bark of Peter amid adversity 
of every kind. " The floods have lifted up, the floods 
have lifted up their voice ; the floods have lifted up their 
waves with the noise of many waters. "Wonderful are 
the Bui^s of the sea; wonderful is the Lord on high." 
It is the Lord from heaven, who is our light in the 
gloom, our confidence in the storm. There is nothing 
hard to Him who is almighty ; nothing strange to Him 
who is all-manifold in operation and all-fruitful in re- 
eource. The clouds break, and the sun shines, and the 
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sea IB Bmooth, in its appointed Eeason. Such, my df 
BrethreQj is the thought which naturally poBsesBei 
mind on a day like this ^, when we are met together 
solemnly to return thanks to our merciful God for the 
restoration of the Catholic Hierarchy to the faithful of 
this land. His works are ever slow and gradual; year after 
year brings its silent influence and contrihution in aid of 
the object which He may ba^ve in view; and we are unablej 
except artificially and for convenience, to divide inl 
portions or stages what with Him is the contlnuouf^ 
introduction of an integral whole. But still from timi 
to time occur greater and more striking events, in wbiclfcl 
the past and the future are, as it were, summed up; and] 
which, though intrinsically great, may be taken 
symbols and are representatives of even more than th< 
are themselves, of the labours and the prospects of 
course of years. And such as this is the great act whi 
we are now commemorating : it witnesses that much hwl 
been done; it predicts that much is to follow : it is the 
authoritative recognition and seal of the successes which 
God has given us, and tlie instrument of their con- 
solidation. Well then may we rejoice on this day 
happily does it fall on the Feast of Our Lady's Fatroi 
age^ for to whom, under God, are our acknowledgmt 
more truly due, and our expectations more securel' 
turned, than to His all-holy and ever-glorious Mother? 
Time was, my Brethren, when the forefathers ofoi 
race were a savage tribe, inhabiting a wild distrii 
beyond the limits of this quarter of the earth. What-] 
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ever brought them thither, they had no local attach- 
ments there or political settlement ; they were a restless 
people, and whether urged forward by enemies or by 
desire of plunder, they left their place, and passing 
through the defiles of the mountaias on the frontiers of 
Asia, they invaded Europe, setting out on a journey 
towards the farther west. Generation after generation 
passed away ; and still this fierce and haughty race 
moved forward. On, on they went ; but travel availed 
them not ; the change of place could bring them no 
truth, or peace, or hope, or stability of heart ; they could 
not flee from themselves. They carried with them their 
superstitions and their sins, their gods of iron and of 
clay, their savage sacrifices, their lawless witchcrafts, 
their hatred of their kind, and their ignorance of their 
destiny. At length they buried themselves in the deep 
forests of Germany, and gave themselves up to indolent 
repose; but they bad not found their rest; they were 
still heathens, making the fair trees, the primeval work 
of God, and the innocent beasts of the chase, the objects 
and the instruments of their idolatrous worship. And, 
last of all, they crossed over the strait and made them- 
selves masters of this island, and gave their very name 
to it; so that, whereas it had hitherto been called Britain, 
the southern part, which was their main seat, obtained 
the name of England, And now they bad proceeded 
forward nearly as far as they could go, unless they were 
prepared to look across the great ocean, and anticipate 
the discovery of the world which lies beyond it. 

What, then, was to happen to this restless race, which 
had sought for happiness and peace across the globe, 
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and had not found it? Was it to grow old in its plaoa^ 
and dwindle away, and consume in the fever of its owB 
heart, which admitted no remedy ? or was it to become 
great by being overeomCj and to enjoy the only real life of 
man, and rise to his only true dignityj by being subjected 
to a Master's yoke ? Did its Maker and Lord see any 
good thing in itj of which, under His divine nurtarcj 
profit might come to His elect, and glory to His Name?, 
He looked upon it, and He saw nothing there to elai 
any visitation of His grace, or to merit any relasatii 
of the awful penalty which its lawlessness and impiety 
bad incurred. It was a proud ra<;e, which feared neither 
God nor man— a race ambitious, self-willed, obstinate, 
and hard of belief, which would dare everything, even 
the eternal pit, if it was challenged to do so. I say, 
there was nothing there of a nature to reverse the des- 
tiny which His righteous decrees have assigned to those 
who sin wilfully and despise Him, But the Almighty 
Lover of souls looked once again ; and He saw in 1 
poor, forlorn, and ruined nature, which He had in 
beginning filled with grace and light, He saw in it, 
what merited His favour, not what would adequately 
respond to His influences, not what was a necessary in- 
strument of His purposes, but what would illustrate and 
preach abroad His grace, if He took pity on it. He^ 
saw in it a natural noblenesH, a aimplicity, a franknea* 
of character, a love of truth, a zeal for justice , an indig- 
nation at wrong, an admiration of purity, a reverencA 
for law, a keen appreciation of the beautifuluess and 
majesty of order, nay, further, a tenderness and an. 
affectionateness of heart, wHch He knew would become 
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the glorious instruments of His high will, when illumi- 
nated and vivified by His supernatural gifts. And so 
He who, did it bo please Him, could raise up children to 
Abraham out of the very stones of the earth, neverthe- 
less determined in this instance in His free mercy to 
unite what was beautiful in nature with what was radiant 
in grace; and, as if those poor Anglo-Saxons had been 
too fair to he heathen, therefore did Ho rescue them 
from the devil's service and the devil's doom, and bring 
them into the house of His holiness and the mountain 
of Hia rest. 

It is an old story and a familiar, and I need not go 
through it. I need not tell you, my Brethren, how 
suddenly the word" of truth came to our ancestors in this 
island and subdued them to its gentle rule; how the 
grace of God fell on them, and, without compulsion, as 
the historian tells us, the multitude became Christian ; 
how, when all was tempestuous, and hopeless, and dark, 
Christ lite a vision of glory came walking to them on 
t he w aves of the sea. Tlien suddenly there was a great 
calm ^ a change came over the pagan people in that 
quarter of the country where the gospel was first preached 
to them; and from thence the blessed influence went 
forth, it was poured out over the whole land, till one and 
all, the Anglo-Saxon people were converted by it. In a 
hundred years the work was done; the idols, the sacri- 
fices, the mummeries of paganism flitted away and were 
not, and the pure doctrine and heavenly worship of the 
Cross were found in their stead. The fair form of 
Christianity rose up and grew and expanded like a 
beautiful pageant from north to south; it was majestic. 
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it was Bolemn, it was bright, it was beautiful and plea- 
sant, it was soothing to the griefs, it was indulgent to 
the hopes of man; it was at once a teaching and a 
worship ; it had a dogma, a mystery, a ritual of its own ; 
it had an hierarchical form. A brotherhood of holy pas- 
tors, with mitre and crosier and uplifted hand, walked 
forth and blessed and ruled a joyful people. The crucifix 
headed the processioD, and simple monks were there 
- with hearts in prayer, and sweet chants resounded, and 
the holy Latin tongue was heard, and boys came forth 
in white, swinging censera, and the fragrant cloud arose, 
and mass was sung, and the saints were invoked; and 
day after day, and in the still night, and over the woody 
hills and in the quiet plains, as constantly as sun and 
moon and stars go forth in heaven, so regular and solemn 
was the stately march of blessed services on earth, high 
festival, and gorgeous procession, and soothing dirge, 
and passing bell, and the familiar evening call to prayer : 
till be who recollected the old pagan time, would think 
it all unreal that he beheld and heard, and would con- 
clude he did but see a vision, so marvellously was heaven 
let down upon earth, bo triumphantly were chased away 
the fiends of darkness to their prison below. 

Such was the change which came over our forefathers ; 
auch was the Religionbestowed upon them, bestowed on 
them as a second grant, after the grant of the territory 
itself; nay, it might almost have seemed as the divine , 
guarantee or pledge of its occupation. And you k 
its name ; there can be no mistake, my Brethren ; 
know what that Religion was called. It was called 1 
no modern name — for modem religions then were i 
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Yoa know, my dear Brethren, what religion lias priests 

and sacritices, and mystical rites, and the monastic rule, 
and care for the souls of the dead, and the proressiou of 
an ancient faith, coming through all ages from the 
Apostles. There is one, and only one, religion such : it 
is known everywhere; every poor boy in the street 
IftiowB the name of it ; there never was a time, since it 
first was, that its name was not knoivn, and known to 
the multitude. It is called CaihoUcUm — a world-wide 
name, and incommunicable ; attached to us from the firet ; 
accorded to us by our euemiea; in vain attempted, never 
stolen from us, by our rivals. Such was the worship 
which the English people gained when they emerged 
out of paganism into gospel light. In the history of 
their conversion, Christianity and Catholicity are one; 
they are, as in their own nature, so in that history, 
convertible terms. It was the Catholic faith which that 
vigorous young race heard and embraced, — that faith 
which is still found, the further you trace back towards 
the age of the Apostles, which is still visible in the dim , 
distance of the earliest antiquity, and to which the wit- 
ness of the Church, when investigated even in her first 
startiogs and simplest rudiments, " sayeth not the con- 
trary." Such was the religion of the noble English ; 
they knew not heresy ; and, as time went on, the work 
did but sink deeper and deeper into thoir nature, into 
their social etructure and their political institutions ; it 
grew with their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength, till a sight was seen,— one of the most beau- 
tifiil which ever has been given to man to see, — what 
was great in the natural order, made greater by its 
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elevation into the supernatural. The two seemed as if ^ 
made for each other; that natural temperanient and that ' 
gift of grace ; what was heroic, or generous, or magnani- 
mous in nature, found its corresponding place or office 
in the divine kingdom. Angels in heaven rejoiced to 
see the divinely wrought piety and sanctity of peniteo&a 
sinners : Apostles, Popes, and Bishops, long since takttl'fl 
to glory, threw their crowns in transport at the foot ofd 
the throne, as saints, and confessors, and martyrs, c 
fortli before their wondering eyes out of a horde vX™ 
heathen robbers ; guardian spirits no longer sighed over 
the disparity and contrast which had so fearfully inter- 
vened between themselves and the souls given to them 
in charge. It did indeed become a peculiar, special . 
people, with a character and genius of its own ; I a 
say a hold thing — in its staidness, sagacity, and sim- 
phcity, more like the mind that rules, through all time, 
the princely line of RomLin pontiffs, than perhaps any 
other Christian people whom the world has seen. And 
so things went on for many centuries. Generation fol* \ 
lowed generation; revolution came after revolutioDfJ 
great men rose and fell : there were bloody v 
invasions, conquests, changes of dynasty, slavery, i 
coveries, civil dissensions, settlements ; Dane and Norman's 
overran the land; yet all along Christ was upon th8>l 
waters ; and if they rose in fury, yet at His word ^dassf. I 
fell again and were in calm. The barkoTPeter was stib*! 
the refuge of the tempestrtost, and ever solaced and 4 
recruited those whom it rescued from the deep. 

But at length a change again came over the land : 
thousand years had well-nigh rolled, and this gresfel 
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^B people grew tired of the heavea! J stranger who sojourned '^ ^H 

^B amoDg them. They had had euough of blessings and ^H 

^r ahsolutioas, enough of the intercession of saints, enough ^^| 

B of the grace of the sacraments, enough of the prospect of ^^| 

P the next life. They thought it best to secure this life in ^^| 

the Hrst place, because they were in possession of it, and ^^H 

then to go on to the next, if time and means allowed. ^^| 

And they saw that to labour for the next world was ^^| 

^L possibly to lose this ; whereas, to labour for this world ^^| 

^B might be, for what they knew, the way to labour for the ^H 

^B next also. Anyhow, they would pursue a temporal ^^| 

^B end, and they would account any one their enemy who ^^H 

^r Btood in the way of their pursuing it. It was a mad- ^^| 

ness; but madmen are strong, and madmen are clever; ^^fl 

BO with the sword and the baiter, and by mutilation and ^H 

fine and imprisonment, they cut ofi', or frightened away ^H 

^L fi'om the land, as Israel did in the time of old, the ^H 

^B ministers of the Most High, and their ministrations : ^H 

^B they " altogether broke the yote, and burst the bonds." ^H 

^B " They heat one, and killed ajiother, and another they ^^| 

^P stoned," and at length they altogether cast out the Heir ^^| 

from His vineyard, and killed Him, " that the inherit- ^^H 

ance might be theirs." And as for the remnant of His ^^H 

servants whom they left, they drove them into corners ^^H 

and holes of the earth, and there they bade them die out ; ' ^^B 

and then they rejoiced and sent gifts either to other, and ^H 

^_ made merry, because they had rid themselves of those ^H 

^B " who had tormented them that dwelt upon the earth." ^H 

^B And so they turned to enjoy tbis world, and to gain for ^H 

^H themselves a name among men, and it was given unto ^^B 

^H them according to their wish. They preferred the ^^B 
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heathen virtues of their original nature, to the robe of 
grace which God had given them : they fell back, with 
closed affections, and haughty reserve, and dreariness 
within, upon their worldly integrity, honour, energy, 
prudence, and perseverance; they made the most of the 
natural man, and they " received their reward," Forth- 
with they hegan to rise to a station higher than the 
heathen Roman, and have, in three centuries, attained a - 
wider range of sovereignty; and now they look dowitfl 
in contempt on what they were, and upon the Religioa'fl 
which reclaimed them from pag'anism. 

Yes, my dear Brethren, such was the temptation ojj 
the evil one, such the fall of his victim, such the disposK^ 
tion of the Most High. The tempter said, " All thewB 
will I give thee, if, falling down, thou wilt adore me;* 
and their rightful Lord and Sovereign permitted theV 
boast to be fulfilled. He permitted it for His greate 
glory : He might have hindered it, as He might hindw^ 
all evil ; but He saw good. He saw it best, to let things 
take their course. He did not int«rfere. He kept silence, 
He retired from the land wliich would be rid of Him. 
And there were those at that crisis who understood not 
His providence, and would have interfered in His behalf 
with a high hand. Holy men and true they were, zealous 
for God, and ten Jer towards His sheep; but they divined 
not His will. It was His will to leave the issue to time, 
and to bring things round slowly and without violence, 
and to conquer by means of His adversaries. He willed 
it that their pride slwuld be its own correction ; tliat 
they should be broken without hands, and dissolve under 
their own insufficiency. He who might have hroug-bt 
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myriads of Angels to the rescue, He who might have 
armed and blessed the forces of Christ-endom against Hia 
persecutors, wrought more wondrously. He deigned not 
to use the carnal weapon : He hade the drawn sword re- 
turn to its sheath : He refused the combinations and the 
armaments of earthly kings. He who sees the end from 
the beginning, who is "justified in His words, and over- 
comes when He is judged," did hut wait. He waited 
patiently; He left the world to itself, nor avenged His 
Church, hut stayed till the fourth watch of the night, 
when His faithful sons had g^ven up hope, and thought 
His mercy towards them at an cnrl. He let the winds 
and the waves insult Him and His own ; He suffered 
meekly the jeers and blasphemies which rose on every 
side, and pronounced the downfall of His work. "All 
things have an end," men said ; " there is a time for all 
things; a time to be horn, and a time to die. * All tilings - 
have their course and their term ; they may last a long 
time, but after all, a period they have, and not an im- 
mortality." So is it with man himself; even Mathusala 
and Noe eshausted the full fountain of their being, and 
the pitcher was at length crushed, and the wheel broken. 
So is it with nations; they rise, and they fiourish, and 
they fall; there is an element in them, as in individuals, 
which wears oiit and perishes. However great they may 
be in their day, at length the moment comes, when they 
have attained their greatest elevation, and accomplished 
their full range, and fulfilled their scope. So is it with 
great ideas and their manifestations ; they are realized, 
they prevail, and they perish. As the constituents of 
the animal frame at length refuse to hold together, ao 
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nations, philosopbies, and religions one day lose thrar' 
unity and undergo the common law of decompoEition. 
Our nation doubtless will find its term at length, as well 
as others, though not yet; hut that ancient faith of ours 
- has come to nought already.' We have nothing then to 
fear from the past ; the past is not, the past cannot re- 
vive ; the dead tell no tales ; the grave cannot open. 
New adversaries we may have, but with the Old Heli-- 
gion we have parted once for all."' I 

Thus speaks the world, deeming Christ's patience to 
be feebleness, and His loving affection to bo enmity. And 
the faithfulj ou the other hand, have had their own mis- 
givings too, whether Catholicism could ever flourish in 
this country again. Has it yet happened anywhere ia^j 
the history of the Church, that a people which onee lost; 
its faith ever regained it? It is a gift of grace, a special^ 
mercy to receive it once, and not to be expected 
time. Many nations have never had it at all; from soi 
it has been taken away, apparently without their faull 
nay, in spite of their meritorious use of it. So was 
with the old Persian Church, which, after enduring t' 
frightful persecutions, had scarcely emerged from the, 
second, when it was irretrievably corrupted by heresy*. 
So was it with the famous Church of Africa, whose greati 
saint and doctor's dying momenta were embittered by 
the ravages around him of those fierce barbarians who' 
were destined to be its ruin. What are we better than 
they? It is then surely against the order of Provi- 
dence hitherto, that the gift onee given should be given 
again ; the world and the Church bear a concordant 
testimony here. 
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And the just Judg« of man made as though He would 
do what man anticipated. He retired, as I have eaid, 
ftom the field ; he yielded the battle to the enemy; — bnt 
He did so that He might in the event more signally 
triumph. He interfered not for near three hundred years, 
that His enemies might try their powers of mind inform- 
ing a religion instead of His own. He gave them three 
hundred years' start, bidding them to do something bet- 
ter than He, or something at all, if so be they were able, 
and He put Himself to every disadvantage. He suffered 
the daily sacrifice to be suspended, the hierarchy to be 
driven out, education to be prohibited, religious houses 
to be plundered and suppressed, cathedrals to be dese- 
crated, shrines to be rifled, religious rites and duties to 
be interdicted by the law of the land. He would owe 
the world nothing in that revival of the Church which 
was to follow. He wrought, as in the old time by His 
prophet Elias, who, when he was to light the sacrifice 
with fire from heaven, drenched the burnt-offering with 
water the first time, the second time, and the third time ; 
"and the water ran round about the altar, and the 
trench was filled up with water." He wrought as He 
Himself had done in the raising of Lazarus; for when 
He heard that His friend was sick, "Ho remained in the 
eame place two days ;" on the third day He "said plainly) 
Lazarus is dead, and I am glad, for your sake, that I 
was not there, that you may believe ; " and then, at 
length, He went and raised him from the grave. So too 
was it in His own resurrection; He did not rise from 
the cross; He did not rise from His mother's arms; He 
rose from the grave, and on the third day. 
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So, my dear Brethren, is it now; "He hath taken 
na, and He will heal us ; He will strike, and He will 
cure uB. He will revive us after two days; ontbethird 
day He will raise us up, and we shall live in His sight." 
Three ages have passed away; the hell has tolled oneCj 
and twice, and thrice ; the intercession of the saints has 
had effect; the mystery of Providence is unravelled; the 
destined hour is come. And, as when Christ arose, 
knew not of His rising, for He rose at midnight and ii 
silence, bo when His mercy would do His 
among us. He wrought secretly, and was risen ere men 
dreamed of it. He sent not His Apostles and preachers, 
as at the first, from the city where he has fixed His 
throne. His few and scattered priests were about their 
own work, watching their flocks by night, with litUe 
time to attend to the souls of the wandering multitudes 
around them, and with no thoughts of the conversion r& 
the country. But He came as a spirit upon the waters; 
He walked to and fro Himself over that dark and 
troubled deep ; and, wonderful to behold, and inex- 
plicable to man, hearts ivere stirred, and eyes were 
raised in hope, and feet began to move towards the 
Great Mother, who had almost given up the thought 
and the seeking of them. First one, and then another^ 
sought the rest which she alone could give. A first, aitd 
a second, and a third, and a fourth, each in his tnm, att' 
grace inspired him, — not altogether, as by some parfr^: 
understanding or pohtieal call, — but each draivn bydivino 
power, and against hia will, for he was happy where bs- 
was, yet with his will, for he was lovingly eubdued by 
the sweet mysterious infiuenee which called him on. One. 
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[by one, little noticed at the moment, silently, swiftly, 
and abundantly, they drifted in, till all could see at 
length that surely the stone was rolled away, and that 
Christ was risen and abroad. And as He rose from the 
grave, strong and glorious, as if refreshed with His sleep, 
so, when the prison doors were opened, the Church came 
forth, not changed in aspect or in voice, as calm and 
keen, as vigorous and as well furnished, as when they 
closed on her. It is told in legends, my Brethren, of 
that great saint and instrumcDt of God, St. Athanasins, 
how that when the apostate Julian had come to his end, 
and persecution with him; the saintly confessor, who had 
been a wanderer over the earth, was found to the snr- 
prise of his people in his cathedral at Alexandria, seated 
on his episcopal throne, a.nd clad in the vestments of 
religion. So is it now; tlie Church is coming out of 
prison as collected in her teaching, as precise in her 
action, as when she went into it. She comes out with 
pallium, and cope, and chasuble, and stole, and wonder- 
working relics, and holy imag:es. Her bishops are again 
in their chairs, and her priests sit round, and the perfect 
vision of a majestic hierarchy rises before our eyes, 
"" What an awful vitality is lere 1 What a heavenly- 
snatained sovereignty ! What a self-evident divinity ! 
She claims, she seeks, she desires no temporal power, no 
aeeular station ; she meddles not with Cresar or the things 
of CiBBar ; she obeys him in his place, but she is inde- 
pendent of him. Her strength is in her God; her rule is 
over the souls of men ; her glory is in their willing sub- 
jection and loving loyalty. Slie hopes and fears nothing 
from the world ; it made her not, nor can it destroy her. 
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She can benefit it largely, bat she does not force herself 
npon it. She may be persecuted by it, but she thnTM 
under the persecution. She may be ignored, she may be 
silenced and thrown into a corner, but she is thoug-ht 
of the more. Calumniate her, and her influence grows; 
ridicule her, — she does but smile upon you more awftdly 
and persuasively. What will you do with her, ye soiU 
of naen, if you will not love her, if at least you will not 
endure her ? Let the last three hundred years reply. Let 
her alone, refrain from her ; for if her counsel or her 
work be of men, it will come to nought] but if it be of, 
God, you cannot overthrow it, lest perhaps you be foUDaij 
'even to fight against God, i 

And liere I might well stop, for I have brought the 
line of thought which I have been pursuing to an end ; 
but it is right to inquire how i 
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Et Tidentee enm roper mare ambulantcia, turbati 
phantoimH est. Et prai tirdore clainaveriint. 

And the;, seeing Him n'DUcing npan tbo sea, n 
It is BQ apparition. And they cried out for fear. 



"Y"ES, mj dear Brethren, would I could eud at tbe point 
-*- to whieli I have brought yon ! I ought to he able to 
end here ; it is hard I cannot end here. SurclyLl_have 
set befor e jflii^a character of the Church of this day 
j«naricab]e_ enough to attach to her the prerogatives of 
thflit di vinely favoured bark in which Peter rowed, and_ 
ii;^ the Eternal Lord entered, on the lake of 
ajeth. Her fortunes during eighteen centuries 
ore than answered to the instance of that mi- 
raculous protection which was manifested in the fisher's 
boat in Galilee. It is hard that I must say more, but 
not strange ; not strange, my Brethren, for both our 
Saviour's own history and His express word prepare us 
to expect that what is in itself so miraculous would fail 
to subdue, nay, would harden, tlie hearts of those to I I 
whom it so forcibly appeals. There is, indeed, no argu- 
ment BO strong but the wilful ingenuity of man is able 
to evade or retort it; and what happens to us in this day 
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happened to Him also, who is in all things our archetype 
and forerunner. There was a time when He wrought 
miracle to convince the incredulous, but they had their 
ready explanation to destroy its cogency. " There waB 
offered unto Him," eays the Evangelist, " one possessed 
with a devil, both blind and dumb ; and He healed him, 
BO that he botli spoke and saw. And all the multitudea 
were amazed, and said, la not this the son of David ? But 
the Pharisees hearing it, said, ?!ii> moB ea»teth not ov$ . 
devih hut bi/ Beehebub, the prince of the devik." So said 
the Pharisees ; and He of whom they spoke forewarned 
His disciples, that both He and His adversaries would 
have their respective representatives in after times, both 
in uttering and bearing a like blasphemy. " The dis- 
ciple is riot above his master," He said, " nor the servant 
above his lord. It is enough for the disciple that he is 
as his master, and the servant as his lord. If they have 
called the good-man of the house Beelzeluh, how much more 
them of His household!" 

So it was, my Brethren, that our Saviour was not 
allowed to point to His miracle as His warrant, but was 
thought the worse off for it ; and it cannot startle us 
■■_that we too have to suffer the like in our day. The Sinless 
was called Beelzebub, mueb more His sinful servants. 
And what happened to Him then, is our protection a» 
well as our warning now : for that must be a poorarga> 
ment, which is available, not only against us, but against 
Him. For this reason, I am not called upon to enter 
upon any formal refutation of this charge against us ; yet 
it will not be without profit to trace its operation, and 
that I shall now proceed to do. 
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The world, then, witnesses, scrutinizes, and confesBes 

the mar veil ousnees of the Church's power. It does not 
deny that she is special, awful, nay, supernatural in her 
hiitory ; that she does what ^unaided man cannot do. It 
discerns and recognizes her abidingness, her unchange- 
Bbleness, her imperturbability, her ever youthful vigour, 
the elasticity of her movements, the consistency and har- 
mony of her teaching, the persuasiveness of her claims. 
. It confeHses, I say, that she is a supernatural pheno- 
menon; but it makes short work with such a confession, 
viewed a^ an argument for submitting to her, for it 
aecribea the miracle which it beholds, to Satan, not to 
God. 

This being taken for granted, as an initial assumption, 
from which the whole course of investigation is to pro- 
ceed, and to which every result is to be referred, — viz. 
that the Church is not the spouse of Christ, but the 
child of the evil one, the sorceress described by St. John ; 
and her supreme head, not the vicar of Christ, and pastor 
and doctor of His people, but the man of sin, and the des- 
tined deceiver and son of perdition, — I say, this is being 
assumed without proof on starting, it is plain that the 
very evidences, which really demonsti-ate our divine 
origin, are plausibly retorted on us, as they were retorted 
on our Lord and Saviour, as tokens of our reprobation. 
Antichrist, when he comes, will be an imitative or coun- 
terfeit Christ; therefore he will look like Christ to the 
many, otherwise be would not be a counterfeit ; but if 
Antichrist looks like Christ, Christ, of course, must look 
like Antichrist. The idolatrous sorceress, if she is to 
have any success in her euchantments, must feign a 
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gravity, an authority) a sanctity, and a nobleness, which 
really belong to the Church of Christ alone ; no wonder, 
then, eince Satan is to be able to persuade men that she 
is like the Church, he is also able to persuade them tljpt 
the Church is like her. Christ Himself twice was not 
recognized even by His disciples in the boat, who loved 
Him : St. Peter did not know Him after the resurrec- 
tion, till St. John detected Him ; and when, before this, 
He came walking on the sea, they at first were afraid of 
Him, aa though He had been some evil or malignant 
being : " they were troubled, saying, it is an apparition, 
and they cried out for fear." No wonder the enemy of 
souls should have abundant opportunity and means of 
seducing the thoughtless and the headstrong, when the 
very Apostles, in the first years of their discipleship, 
were so dull in spiritual apprehension. 

1. I say, the more numerous and striking are the evi- 
dences of the divinity of the Church, so much the more 
conclusively are they retorted against her, when men 
assume on starting that she comes, not from above, but 
from below. Does she claim to be sent from God ? bat 
Antichrist will claim it too. Do men bow before her, 
" and lick up the dust of her feet " ? but, on the other 
hand, it is said of the apocalyptic sorceress also, that the 
kings of the earth shall be made " drunk with her wine." 
Does the Church receive the homage of " the islands, 
and the ships of the sea " ? The answer is ready ; for it 
is expressly said in Scripture that the evil woman shall 
make " the merchants of the earth rich by the abundance 
of her delicacies.'" Is the Church honoured with " the 
gold and frankincense of Saba, the multitude of camels, 
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the dromedaries of Madian, a-nd the flockH of Cedar " ? 
Her impious rival, too, will be clothed " in purple and 
scarlet, and gilded with gold," and enriched with " beaste, 
and sheep, and horses, and chariots," Does tie Church 
exercise a power over the soul ? The enchantress, too, 
will be poBBessed, not only of the g;oods of this world, 
but of " the souls of men." Was it promised to the sons 
of the Church to do miracles? Antichrist is to do 
" lying wonders." Do they exhibit a meekness and a 
firmness most admirable, a marvellous self-denial, a fer- 
vency in prayer, and a charity ? It is answered : "This 
only makes them more dangerous. Do you not know 
that Satan can transform himself into an angel of light ? " 
Are they, according to our Lord's bidding, like sheep, 
defenceless and patient? This does but fulfil a re- 
markable prophecy, it is retorted ; for the second beast, 
which came up out of the earth, " had two horns like a 
lamb's, while it spoke as a dragon." Docs the Church 
fulfil the Scripture description of being weak and yet 
strong, of conquering by yielding, of having nothing yet 
gaining all things, and of exercising power without 
wealth or station ? This wonderful fact, which ought 
surely to startle the most obstinate, is assigned, not to 
the power of God, but to some political art or conspiracy. 
Angela walk the earth in vain ; to the gross prejudice of 
the multitude their coming and going is the secret plot- 
ting, as they call it, of "monks and Jesuita." Good 
forsooth it cannot, shall not be ; rather believe anything 
than that it comes from God ; believe in a host of invi- 
sible traitors prowling about and disseminating doctrine 
adverse to your own, believe us to be liars and deceivers, 
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men of blood, ministerB of hell, rather than turn yooij 
minds, by way of solving tbe problem, to the possibility' 
of our being what we say we are, the children and ser- 
vants of the true Church. There never was a more 
cessful artifice than this, which the author of evil 
devised against his Maker, that God's work is not God' 
but his own. He has spread this abroad in the world, 
thieves in a crowd escape by giving the alarm ; and me 
in their simplicity, run away from Christ as if Christ 
were he, and run into his arms as if he were Christ. 

2. And if Satan can so vfcII avail himself even of the 
gifts and glories of the Church, it is not wonderful that 
he can be skilful also in hie exhibition and use of those 
offences and scandals which are his own work in her now 
or in former times. My Brethren, she has scandals, she 
has a reproach, she has a shame ; no Catholic will deny 
it. She has ever had the reproach and shame of bein^ 
the mother of chOdren unworthy of her. She has good 
children ; — she has many more bad. Such is the will of 
God, as declared from the beginning. He might have 
formed a pure Churcli ; but He has expressly pre- 
dicted that the cockle, sown by the enemy, shall remain 
with the wheat, even to the harvest at the end of the 
world. He pronounced that His Church should be like 
a fisher's net, gathering of every kind, and not examined 
till the evening. Nay, more than this, He declared that 
the bad and imperfect should far surpass the good. "Many ■! 
are called," He said, "but few are chosen;" and Hie 
Apostle speaks of " a remnant saved according to the 
election of grace." There is ever, then, an abundance 
materials in tbe lives and the histories of CatboUoa, 
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ready to tlie use of those opponents who, starting with 
the notion that the Holy Church is the work of the devil, ■ 
wish to. have some corroboi-ation of their leading idea. 
Her very prerogative gives special opportunity for it; 
I mean, that she is the Church of all lands and of all 
times. If there was a Judas among the Apostles, and a 
Nicholas among the deacons, why should we be sur- 
prised that iu the course of eighteen hundred years, there 
should be flagrant instances of cruelty, of unfaithfulness, 
of hypocrisy, or of profligacy, and that not only in the 
Cathohc people, but in high places, in royal palaces, in 
bishops'' households, nay in the seat of St. Peter itself? 
Why need it surprise, if in barbarous ages, or in ages of 
luxury, there have been bishops, or abbots, or priests who 
have forgotten themselves and their God, and served the 
world or the flesh, and have perished in that evil service ? 
What triumph is it, though in a long line of between 
two and three hundred popes, amid martyrs, confessors, 
doctors, sage rulers, and loving fathers of their people, 
one, or two, or three are found who fulfil the Lord's 
description of the wicked servant, who began " to strike 
the manservants and maidservants, and to eat and drink 
and be drunk ?" What wdl come of it, though we grant 
that at this time or that, here or there, mistakes in policy, 
or ill-advised measures, or timidity, orvacillation in action, 
or secular maxima, or iuhumanity, or narrowness of mind 
have seemed to influence the Church's action or her bear- 
ing towards her children ? I can only say that, taking 
man as he is, it would be a miracle were such oQences 
altogether absent from her history. Consider what it is 
to be left to oneself and one's conscience, without others' 
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judgment: on what we do^ which at times is tbe 
with all men ; consider what it is to have easy opportu- 
nities of sinning ; and then cast the first stone at church- 
men who have abused their freedom from control or 
independence of criticism. My Brethren, with such 
considerations before me, I do not wonder that these 
scandals take place ; wbichj of course, are tbe greater in 
proportion as the field on which they are found is largei 
and wider, and tbe more shocking in proportion as the 
profession of sanctity, mid«r which tbey exhibit them- 
eelves, is more prominent. What religious body can 
compare with us in duration or in extent? There are 
crimes enough to be found in the members of all denomi- 
nations : if there are passages in our history, tbe like of 
which do not occur in tbe annals of Wesleyanism or of 
Independency, or the other religions of the day, recollect 
there have been no Anabaptist pontiffs, no Methodist 
kings, no Congregational monasteries, no Quaker popu- 
lations. Let the tenets of Irving or Swedenborg spread, 
as they never can, through the world, and we should see 
if, amid the wealth, and power, and station which would 
accrue to their holders, tliey would bear their faculties 
more meekly than Catholics have done. 

Come, my Brethren, I will use a very homely illus- 
tration ; suffer it, if it be but apposite. You know 
what a sensation railway accidents occasion. Why ? 
because so enormous are tbe physical and mechanical 
forces which are put in motion in that mode of travelling, 
that, if an accident occurs, it must be gigantic. It is 
horrible from the conditions under which it takes place. 
In consei]uence, it impresses the imagination beyond 
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what the reason can warraat ; bo that you may fall in 
with persona, who, on hearing, and much more, on under- 
going such a misfortune, are not slow to protest that 
they never will travel hy a railroad again. But sober 
men submit the matter to a more exact investiga- 
tion. They do not suffer their minds to he fastened 
down or carried away by the thought of one or two 
casualties which shock them. They consider the number 
of lines, the frequency of trains, the multitude of pas- 
sengers; they have recourse to the returns, and they 
calculate the average of accidents, and determine the 
percentage. And then they conti'ast with the results 
thus obtained the corresponding results which coach 
travelling supplies, and they end, perhaps, by coming to 
the conclusion that, in matter of fact, the rail is safer 
than the road ; and yet still, in spite of these undeniable 
facts, there are timid persons, whose imagination is moi-e 
active than their reason, and who are so arrested by the 
exceptionB, few as they are, that they cannot get them- 
selves to contemplate the rule. In consequence they 
protest as steadily as before, that steam travelling is 
perilous and suicidal, and that they never will travel except 
hy coach. Oh, my Brethren, there are many such alarm- 
ists in religion; they dress out in tract or pamphlet, 
they cut out and frame, some special story of tyranny, 
or fraud, or immorality in the long history of world-wide 
Cathohcism, and that to them is simply Catholicism, — 
that to them is nothing short of a picture, a definition 
of Catholic isni.: They shrink from the great road of 
travel which God has appointed, and they run, as I 
may say, their own private conveyance, be it Wesley- 
L 2 
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anism, or Anglieanisnij or Dissent, on their own track] 
' as safer, surer, pleasanter, than the Catholic way of pas- 
sage, because that passage is not secure from danger and 
mishap. And if this frame of mind is possible in a matter 
of this life, into which prejudice, and especially religious 
prejudice, does not enter, much more commonly and 
fatally will it obtain, when men are not looking for reasons 
to ascertain a point, but for arguments to defend it. 

3. You see, my BrethreUj from what I have been say- 
ing, how it is that on the one hand, the visible prero ga- 
tives of Catholicism do but ma ke me n suspicious of it, 
while on the other its scandals are sure to fill mem with 
dread and horror. But uow let me pursue the matter , 
further ; let me attempt to trace out more fully how the 
English mind, in these last ceuturies, has come to think 
there is nothing good in that Religion which it once 
thought the very teaching of the Moat High. Consider, 
then, this : most men, by nature, dislike labour and 
trouble ; if they labour, as they are obliged to do, they 
do so because they are obliged. They exert themselves 
under a stimulus or excitement, and just as long as it 
lasts. Thus they labour for their daily bread, for their 
families, or for some temporal object which they de- 
sire ; but tliey do not take on them the trouble of doing 
so without some such motive cause. Hence, in religious 
matters, having no urgent appetite after truth, or desire 
to please God, or fear of the consequences of displeasing 
Him, or detestation of sin, they take what comes, they 
form their notions at random, they are moulded passively 
from without, and this is what is commonly meant by 
"private judgment." "Private judgment" commonly 
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means passive impression. Most men in this country 
like opinions to be brought to them, rather than to be at 
the pains to go out and seek for them. They like to be 
waited on, they like to be consulted for, they like to be their 
own centre. As great men have their slaves or their body 
servants for eveiy need of the day, so, in an age like thiB, 
when every one reads and has a voice in public matters, 
it is indispensable that they should have persons to pro- 
vide them with their ideas, the clothing of their mind, and 
that of the best fashion. Hence the extreme influence of 
periodical publications at this day, quarterly, monthly, or 
daily; these teach the multitude of men what to think 
and what to say. And thus it is that, in this age, every i 
one is, intellectually, a sort of absolute king, though his 
realm is confined to himself or to his family; for at least : 
he can think and say, though he cannot do, what he will, 
and that with no trouble at all, because he has plenty of 
intellectual servants to wait on him. \ Is it to be supposed 
that a man is to take the trouble of finding out truth him- 
self, when he can pay for it ? So his only object is to have 
cheap knowledge ; that he may have his views of reve- 
lation, and dogma, and policy, and conduct, — in short of 
right and wrong, — ready to hand, as he has his table- 
clotli laid for his breakfast, and the materialsprovidedfor 
the meal. Thus it is, then, that the English mind grows 
up into its existing character. There are nations natu- 
rally BO formed for speculation, tuat individuals, almost 
as they eat and drink and work, will originate doctrines 
and follow out ideas; they, too, of course have their own 
difGcuIties in submitting to the Church, but such is not 
the Englishman. He is in his own way the creature of 
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circumstances ; he ia Lent on action, but as to opinioit'J 
he takes what comes, only he bargains not to be teased! 
or troubled about it. lie gets his opinions anyhow, ' 
some from the nursery, some at school, some from the 
world, and has a zeal for them, because they are bis own. 
Other men, at least, exercise a judgment upon them, and 
prove tbem by a rule. He does not care to do so, but he 
takes them as be finds tbem, whether they fit together or 
not, and makes light of the incongruity, and thinks it a 
proof of common sense, good sense, strong shrewd sense, 
to do so. All ho cares for is, that he should not be put 
to rights j of that he is jealous enough. Ho is satisfied to 
waIkabout,dressedjustasheis. As opinions come, so they 
must stay with him ; and, as he does not like trouble in 
his acquisition of them, so he resents criticism in bis nee. 
"When, then, the awful form of Catholicism, of which 
he has already heard eo much good and so much evil — bo 
much evil which revolts him, so much good which amazes 
and troubles him — when this great vision, which hitherto 
he has known from books and from rumour, but not by 
sight and hearing, presents itself before him, it tinds in 
him a very different being &om the simple Anglo-Saxon 
to whom it originally came. It finds in him a being, 
not of rude nature, but of formed habits, averse to 
change and resentful of interference ; a being who looks 
hard at it, and repudiates and loathes it, first of all, 
because, if listened to, it would give him much trouble. 
He wishes to be let alone ; but here is a teaching 
which purports to be revealed, which would mould 
hia mind on new ideas, which he has to learn, and 
which,, if he cannot learn thoroughly, he must borrow . 
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from strangers. The very notion of a theology or a ritnal 
frigbtens and oppresses him ; it is a yoke, because 
makes religion difficult, not easy. There is enough of 
labour in learning matters of this life, without con- 
cerning oneself with the revelations of another. He does 
not choose to believe that the Almighty has told us so 
many things, and he readily listens to any person or 
argument maintaining the negative. And, moreover, he 
resents the idea of interference itself; " an Englishman's 
house is his castle;" a maxim most salutary in polities, 
most dangerous in moral conduct. He cannot bear the 
tliought of not having a will oi' his own, or an opinion of 
his own, on any given subject of inquiry, whatever it 
be. It is intolerable, as he considers, not to be able. 
On the most awful and diffic3ult of subjects, to think for 
oneself; it is an insult to "be told that God has spoken 
and superseded investigation. ~" 

4. And, further still, consider this : strange as it may 
be to those who do not know him, he really beiieves in 
that accidental collection of tenets, of which I have been 
speaking ; habit has made it all natural to him, and he 
takes it for granted ; he thinks his own view of things 
as clear as day, and every other view irrational and ludi- 
crous. In good faith and in sincerity of heart, he thinks 
the Englishman knows more about God's dealings with 
men, than any one else ; and he measures all things in 
heaven and earth by the floating opinions which have 
been drifted into his mind. And especially is he satis- 
fied and sure of his principles ; he conceives them to be 
the dictates of the simplest and most absolute sense, and 
it does not occur to him for a moment, that objective 
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trutd claime to be sought, and a revealed doctrine required I 
to be ascertained. He himself is the ultimate sanction \ 
and appellate authority of all that he holds. Putting | 
aside, then, the indignation which, under these circum- 
stances, he naturally feels in being invited to go to 
school again, his present opinions are an effectual bar to 
his ever recognizing the divine mission of Catholicism ; 
for he criticizes Catholicism simply by those opinions 1 
themselves which are antagonists of it, and takes hia ] 
notes of truth and error from a source which is al 
committed against it. And thus you see that frequent 
occurrence, of really worthy persons unable to reconcile I 
their minds, do what they will, to the teaching and the 1 
ways of the Catholic Church. The more they see of her 
members, the more their worst suspicions are confirmed. 
They did not wish, they say, to believe the popular 
notions of her a nti- Christian character ; but, really, after 
what they have seen of her authorities and her people, 
nothing is left to them but an hostility to her, which 
they are loth to adopt. They wish to think the best of 
every one ; but this ecclesiastical measure, that speech, 
that book, those persons, those expressions, that line of 
thought, those realized results, all tend one way, and 
force them to unlearn a chari table uess which is as ])emi' 
cious as it is illusory. Thus, my Brethren, they speak; 
alas, they do not see that they are assuming the very ■ 
point in dispute ; for the original question, is whether 
Catholics or they are right in their respective principles 
and views, and to decide it merely by what is habitual to 
themselves is to exercise the double oHice of accuser and 
judge. Yet multitudes, of sober and serious miq^ and 
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well-regulated lives, look out upon the Catholic Church, 
and shrink back again from her presence, on no better 
reasons than these. They cannot endure her; their | 
whole being revolts from her ; she leaves, as they speak, 
a bad taste in their mouths; all is so novel, so strange, 
so unlike what is familiar to them, so unlike the 
Anglican prayer book, so unlike some favourite author 
of thuir own, bo different from what they would do or 
say themselves, requires so much explanation, is so 
strained and unnatural, so unreal and extrav^ant, so 
unquiet, nay, so disingenuous, so unfeeling, that they 
cannot even tolerate it. The Mass is so difficult to fol- 
low, and we say prayers so very quickly, and we sit 
when we shoidd stand, and we talk so freely when we 
should be reserved, and we keep Sunday so differently 
from them, and we have such notions of our own 
about marriage and celibacy, and we approve of vows, 
and we class virtues and sins on so unreasonable a ' 
standard ; these and a thousand such details are, in the 
case of numbers, decisive proofs that we deserve the 
hard names which are heaped on us by the world, 

5. Recollect, too, my Brethren, that a great part of 
the actions of every day, when narrowly looked into, are 
neither good nor bad in themselves, but only in relation ' 
to the persons who do them, and the circumstances or 
motives under which they are done. There are actions, 
indeed, which no circumstances can alter ; which, at all 
times and in all places, are duties or sins. Veracity, 1 
purity, are always virtues — blasphemy, always a sin ; / 
but to speak against another, for instance, is not always 
detraction, and swearing is not always taking God's 
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name in vain. What is light in one person, may 
wrong in another ; and hence the various opinions which 
are formed of public men, ^vho, for the most part, cannot 
be truly judged, except with a knowledge of their princi- 
ples, characters, and motives. Here is another source of 
misrepresenting the Churuh and her servants ; mncli of 
what they do admits both of a good interpretation and 
a bad ; and when the world, as I have supposed, atarta 
with the hypothesis that we are hypocrites or tyranta, 
that we are unscrupulous, crafty, and profane, it is easy 
to see how "the very same actions which it would extol 
in its friends, it will unliesitatingly condemn in tha 
instance of the objects of its hatred or snspicion. When 
men live in their own world, in their own habits and 
ways of thought, aa I have been describing, they con- 
tract, not only a narrowness, but what niay be called a 
onesidedness of mind. Tlioy do not judge of us by the 
rules they apply to the conduct of themselves and each 
other; what they praise or allow in those they admire, 
is an offence to them in us. Day by day, then, as 
it passes, furnishes, as a matter of course, a series of 
charges against us, simply because it furnishes a suc- 
cession of our sayings and doings. Whatever we do, 
whatever we do not do, is a demonstration against nfl. 
Do we argue? men are surprised at our insolence or 
effrontery ; are we silent? we are underhand and deep. 
Do we appeal to the law ? it is in order to evade it ; do 
we obey tlie Church ? it is a sign of our disloyalty. Do 
we state our pretensions ? we blaspheme ; do we conceal 
them ? we are liars and hypocrites. Do we display the 
pomp of our ceremonial, and the habits of our Religioua ? 
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OUT presumption has become intolerable; do we put 
them aside and dress as others ? we are ashamed of being 
seen, and elculk about as conspirators. Did a Catholic 
priest cherieh doubts of hia faith ? it would be an inter- 
esting and touebing; fact, suitable for public meetings ; 
does a Protestant minister, on the other hand, doubt of 
the Protestant opinions? he is but dishonestly eating 
the bread of the Establishment. Does a Protestant 
exclude Catholic books from his house? he is a good 
father and master ; does a Catholic do the same with 
Protestant tracts ? he is afraid of the light. Protestants 
may ridicule a portion of our Scriptures under the name 
of the Apocrypha: we may not denounce the mere 
Protestant translation of the Bible. Protestants are 
glory in their obedience to their ecclesiastical head; we 
may not he faithful to ours. A Protestant layman may 
determine and propound all by himself the terms of sal- 
vation ; we are bigots and despots, if we do but proclaim 
what a thousand years have eauetioned. The Catholic is 
insidious, when the Protestaiit is prudent ; the Protestant 
frank and honest, when the Catholic is rash or profane. 
Not a woi-d that we say, not a deed that we do, but is 
viewed in the medium of that one idea, by the light of 
that one prejudice, which our enemies cherish concern- 
ing us; not a word or a deed but is grafted on the 
original assumption that we certainly come from below, 
and are the servants of Antichrist. 

6. Now, my dear Brethren, I have not said a word 
of much more that might be insisted on, and of the 
greatest importance. I have said not a word of the 
unhappy interest that men have in denying a Religion I 
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&o severe against the wilful sinner as ours is : — ^no on?:! 
likes a prophet of evil. Nor have I shown you, as 1 
might, how natural it is, that they who sit at 1 
iiTiil judge of all things by their personal esperience of 
what is possible, a,nd their private notion of what is 
good, should, humanly speaking, be incapable of feith i; 
religions mysteries, such as ours. They think nothing . 
true which is strange to them ; and, in consequence, 
they consider our very doctrines a simple refutation of 
our claims. Nor, again, have I spoken of the mis- 
representations and slanders with which the father of , 
lies floods the popular mind, and which arc bo safe to 
utter, because they are, as he knows, so welcome to hear. 
Alaa I there is no calumny too gross for the credulity of I 
our countrymen, no imputation on us so monstrous which 
they will not drink up greedily like water. There is a * 
demand for such fabrications, and there is a consequent , 
supply ; our antiquity, our vastncss, our strangeness, oui 
successes, our unmoveahleness, all require a solution ; 
and the impostor is haileil as a prophet, who will ex- 
temporize against us some tale of blood, and the orator 
as an evangelist, who points to some real scandal of the 1 
Church, dead and gone, man or measure, as the pattern i 
fact of Catholicism. And thus it comes to pass that we J 
are distrusted, feared, hated, and ridiculed, whicheverfl 
way wc look ; all parties, the most hostile to each otheiy I 
are still moro hostile to us, and wilt combine in attack- 
ing us. No one hut is brave enough to spurn us; it ii 
no cowardice to accuse us when we cannot answer, no 
cruelty to fasten on us what we detest. We are fair 
game for all comers. Other men they view and oppose 
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in their doctrines, but us they oppose in our persons ; we 
are thought morally and individually corrupt, we have 
not even natural goodness ; we are not merely ignorant 
of the new birtb, but are signed and sealed aa the mi- 
nisters of the evil one. We bave bis mark on our fore- 
heads. Tbafc we are living beings with human hearts 
and keen feelings, is not conceived; no, the best we can 
expect is to be treated as shadows of the past, names a 
thousand miles away, abstractions, commonplaces, his- 
torical figures, or dramatic properties, waste ground on 
which any load of abuse may be shot, the convenient 
conductors of a distempered political atmosphere — who 
are not Englishmen, who bave not the right of citizens, 
nor any claim for redress, nor any plea for indulgence, 
but who are well ofi", forsooth, if they are allowed so 
much as to pollute this free soil with tbeir odious 
presence. 

And thus we are thrown hack on ourselves ; for no- 
thing we can do on the stage of the world, but is turned 
against us as an oficnce. Our most innocent actions, our 
attempts to please the community, our sanguine expec- 
tations of conciliating our foes, our expressions of love, 
are flung back upon us with scorn, to our pain and 
disappointment. Our simplicity, inexperience of life, 
ignorance of human nature, or want of tact and pru- 
dence, are put down to duplicity; and the more honest 
and frank are our avowals, the more certainly it is 
thought that a fraud lurks in the background. We are 
never so double-dealing as when we are candid. We 
are never so deep as when we bave been accused and 
acc^nitted. Thus we find ourselves quite at fault how 
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anything- we do is likely to be taken ; and at length, 
with wounded feelings, we determine to let it alone, as 
never knowing where to find men, or how to treat 
them. I have often been reminded, ray Brethren, by 1 
these circumstances of oursj^of the comphcation, not un- 
common, I think, in the fictions of a popular writer who J 
died some twenty years ago- He delights to represent ] 
innocent persons involved in circumstances which plai 
bly convict them of guilt, and which they are unable I 
satisfactorily to explain. I think I recollect a young , 
man who. is accused of treason, and who, when fact a 
fact is brought forward to his disadvantage, oonsciouB 
of his innocence, yet feeling the ingenuity of the alle- 
gation, and the speeiousnesa of the evidence by which it 
is supported, and, moreover, the prejudice and cold 
suspicion of his judge, bursts into tears, buries his head 
in his hands, and refuses to answer any more interroga- I 
tories. " Do your worst," he seems to say, " not a word I 
more shall you extract from me. You refuse to believe J 
me; cease to question me. You are determined I am I 
guilty ; make the moat of your persuasion." What is ] 
there represented in fiction happens to us in fact. We | 
are innocent, we seem guilty, we despair of the vindi- J 
cation which we deserve ; but we do not bury our faces I 
in our hands, we raise our hands and our faces to oui j 
Redeemer. " As the eyes of servants are on the hands l 
of their masters, and the eyes of the handmaid are on the ] 
hands of her mistress, so are our eyes unto the Loi4 ] 
our God, until He have naercy upon us. Have mercy | 
on us, Lord ; have mercy on us, for we are greatly | 
filled with contempt. We are a reproach to the rich J 
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and a contempt to the proud." To Thee do we appeal, 
O true Judge, for Thou seest us. We care not for man 
while we have Thee. We can afford to part with the 
creature while we have the Creator. We can endure 
"the snare of an unjust tongue, and the lips of them that 
forge lies," while we have Thy presence in our assem- 
blies, and Thy witness and Thy approval in our hearts. 



We do not, then, we cannot, rejoice in a mere worldly 
temper or in a political tone, on occasion of the event 
which we are celebrating to-day : no, we are too conscious 
both of our divine prerogatives and our high destiny, 
and again of the weight of that calumny and reproach 
which is our cross. We rejoice, not " as those who ro- 
joice in the harvest, or as conquerors rejoice when they , 
divide the spoils." We rejoice surely, but solemnly, 
religiously, courageously, as the priests of the Lord when 
they were carrying into battle " the ark of the Lord, the 
God of the whole earth." We r ejoi ce, as those who love 
men's souls so well that they would go through much to 
save them, yet love God more, and find the full reward 
of all disappointments in Him; as those whose work 
lies with sinners, but whose portion is with the saints. 
We love you, O men of tliia generation, but we fear you 
not. Understand well and lay it to heart, that we will 
do the work of God and fulfil our mission, with your 
consent, if we can get it, but, in spite of you, if we can- 
not. You cannot touch ua except in a way of which you 
do not dream, by the arm of force ; nor do we dream of 
asking for more than that which the Apostle claimed, 
freedom of speech, "an open door," which, through God's 
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grace, will be " evident," though there be " many 
Baries.'^ "We do but wish, to subdue you by appeab 
your reason and to your leart; give us but a fair field 
and due time, and we hope to gain our point. I do not 
Bay that we stiall gain it in this generation ; I do not 
say we shall gain it without our own suflering ; but we 
look on to the future, and we do not look at ourselves. 
As to ourselves, the world has long ago done its worst 
against us; long ago has it seasoned us for this en- 
counter. In the way of obloquy and ridicule it has 
exhausted upon us long since all it had to pour, and now 
it is resoureelcES. More it cannot say against us than 
it has said already. We have parted company with it 
for many years ; we have long chosen our portion with 
the old faith once delivered to the saints, and we have 
intimately comprehended that a penalty is attached to 
the profession. No one proclaims the truth to a deceived 
world, but will be ti-eated himself as a deceiver. We 
know our place and our fortunes ; to give a witness, and 
to be reviled ; to he cast out as evil, and to succeed. 
Such is the law which the Lord of all has annexed to 
the promulgation of the truth : its preachers suffer, but 
its cause prevails. Joyfully have we become a party to 
this bargain ; and as we have resigned ourselves to the 
price, HO we intend, by God's aid, to claim the compeit 
Bation. 

Fear not, therefore, dear Brethren of the household of 
faith, any trouble that may come upon us, or upon you, 
if trouble be God's will ; trouble will but prove the 
simplicity of our and your devotion to Him. When-our 
Lord walked on the sea, Peter went out to meet H: 
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and, " seeing the wind strong, he was afraid." Doubt 
not that He, who caught the disciple by the hand, will 
appear to rescue you ; douLt not that He, who could 
tiead the billows so securely, can self-au stained bear any 
weight your weakness throws upon Him, and can be 
your immovable refuge and home amid the tossing and 
tumult of the Btorm. The waves roared round the 
Apostle, they could do nothing more ; they could but 
excite his fear; they could but assault his faith j they 
could not hurt him but by tempting him; they could not 
overcome him except through himself, "While he waa 
true to himself, he was safe; when he feared and doubted, 
he began to sink. So it is now : " your adversary, the 
devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about :" it is all he can 
do. So says the great Saint Antony, the first monk, 
who lived his long life in the Egyptian desert, and had 
abundant experience of conflicts with the evil one. He 
tells his children that bad spirits make a noise and flatter, 
and shout and roar, because they have nothing else to do; 
it is their way of driving us from our Saviour. Let us 
be true to ourselves, and the blustering wind will drop, 
the furious sea will calm. No, I fear not, my Brethren, 
this momentary clamour of our foe ; I fear not this great 
people, among whom we dwell, of whose blood we come, 
and who have still, under the habits of these later cen- 
turies, the rudiments of that faith by which, in the 
beginning, they were new-born to God : who still, de- 
spite the loss of heavenly gifts, retain the love of justice, 
manly bearing, and tenderness of heart, which Gregory 
saw in their very faces. I have no fear about our Holy 
Father, whose sincerity of aSection towards his ancient 
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flock, whose simplicity and truthfulness T know full well. 
I have no fear about the zeal of the college of our bishops, 
the sanctity of the body of our clergy, or the inward 
perfection of our E^ligious. One thing alone I fear. I 
fear the presence of sin in the midst of us. My Brethren, 
the success of the Church lies not with pope, or bishope, 
or priests, qr monks ; it rests with yourselves. If the 
present mercies of God come to nought, it will be because 
sin has imdone them. The drunkard, the blasphemer, the 
unjust dealer, the profligate liver,^ — ^these will he our ruin j 
the open scandal, the secret sin known only to God, these 
form the devil's real host. We can conquer every foe but 
these: corruption,hollowness,neglect of mercies, deadnese 
of heart, worldliness, — these will he too mnch for us. 

And, O my dear Brethren, if, through God's mercy, yon 
are among those who .ire sTiielded from these more pal- 
pabledangers and morejoi-dinary temptations of humanity, 
then go on to pray for all who arc in a like state with 
yourselves, that we may all " forget the things that are 
behind, and stretch forth to those that are before;" that 
we may "join with faith, virtue, and with virtue, know- 
ledge, and with knowledge, abstinence, and with absti- 
nence, patience, and with patience, pity, and with pity,love 
of brotherhood, and with love of brotherhood, charity." 
Pray that we may not come short of that*destiny to 
which God calls us ; that we may he visited by His effec- 
tual grace, enabling us to break the bonds of lukewarm- 
nesE and stoth, to command our will, to rule our actions 
through the day, to grow continually in devotion and 
fervour of spirit, and, while our natural vigour decays, 
to feel that keener energy which comes Irom heaven. 
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THE SECOND 8PKING. 
(Freacied ia St. Msry'i, Oieolt '.) Qi^^ \'>l - H( j'j 

CiNT., c. ii. «. 10—12. 

Surge, propera, arnica mea, ralumba id^b, formoaa mea, et veni. 
Jam enim hicms tmnsiit, imhar abiit et recessit, Florea apparoerant 
in teiri DostrL 

Arise, make hnBte, laj love, my iIotd, m; beautiful one, and come. 
For the winter ia now past, the rsiu in over and gone. The flowera 

hftve appeared in our land. 



TTTE have familiar experience of the order, the con- 
' " stancy, the perpetual renovation of the material 
world which aurrounds us. Frail and transitory aa ia 
every part of it, restless and naigratory as are its elements, 
never-ceasing as are its changes, still it ahides. It is 
hound together hy a law of permanence, it is set up in 
unity; and, though it is ever dying, it is ever coming 
to life again- Dissolution does hut give hirth to fresh 
modes of organization, and one death is the parent of a 

' Dodieation in the first Edition : —To tbe Fatbcra of the Sjnod at 
Oecott, to tbe Clerg; who neeisted at it, who, in the etreogth of tho 
Most High, have b^uD a work which ia to live after them, tbe 
following Sermon, preocbed under the illumination of their prcaeace, 
is bnmbly and affectionately inscribed, b; their devoted servant in 
Christ, tlie Author. 
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thouHand lives. Each faourj as it comes, is but a testi- 
mony, how fleeting, yet how secure, how certain, is the 
great whole. It is lite an image on the waters, which is 
ever the same, though the waters ever flow. Change upon 
change, — yet one change cries out to another, like the al- 
ternate Seraphim, in praise and in glory of their Maker. 
The sun sinks to rise again ; the day is swallowed up in 
the gloom of night, to be bom out of it, as fresh as if it 
had never been quenched. S priug passes into summer, and 
through summer and autumn into winter, only the more 
surely, by its own ultimate return, to triumph over that . 
grave, towards which it resolutely hastened from its first 
hour. We mourn over the blossoms of May, because they 
are to wither ; but we know, withal, that May is one day 
to have its revenge upon November, by the revolution of ' 
that solemn circle which never stops, — which teaches us 
in our height of hope, ever to be sober, and in our depth 



And forcibly as this comes home to every one of us, 
not less forcible is the contrast which exists between this 
material world, so vigorous, so reproductive, amid all 
its changes, and the moral world, so feeble, so down- 
ward, so resourceless, amid all its aspirations. That 
which ought to come to nought, endures ; that which 
promises a future, disappoints and is uo more. The 
same sun shines in heaven from first to last, and the blue 
firmament, the everlasting mountains, reflect his rays ; 
but where is tliei-e upon eartli the champion, the hero, 
the lawgiver, the body politic, the sovereign race, which 
was great tliree hundred years ago, and is great now ? 
Moralists and poets, often do they descant upon this 
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innate vitality of matter, this innate perishaLleness of 
mind. Man riBea to fall ; he tends to dissohition from 
the moment he begins to bo; he lives on, indeed, in his 
children, he lives on in his name, he lives not on in his 
own person. He is, as regards the manifestations of his 
nature here below, as a bubble that breaks, and as water 
poured out upon the earth. He was young, he is old, he is 
never young again. This is tbe lament over him., poured 
forth in verse and in prose, by Christians and by heathen. 
The greatest work of God's hands under the sun, he, in 
all the manifestations of his complex being, is born only 
to die. 

Hie bodily frame first begins to feel the power of this 
constraining law, though it is the last to succumb to it. 
We look at the bloom of youth with interest, yet with 
pity ; and the more graceful and sweet it is, with pity so 
much the more ; for, whatever be its excellence and its 
glory, soon it begins to be deformed and dishonoured by 
the very force of its living on. It grows into exhaustion 
and collapse, till at length it crumbles into that dust out 
of which it was originally taken. > 

So is it, too, with our moral being, a far liigher and 
diviner portion of our natural constitution; it begins 
with life, it ends with what is worse than the mere loa^ 
of life, with a living death. How beautiful is the human 
heart, when it puts forth its first leaves, and opens and 
rejoices in its spring-tide. Fair as may be the bodily 
form, fairer far, in its green foliage and bright blossoms, 
is natural virtue. It blooms in the young, like some 
rich flower, so delicate, so fragrant, and bo dazzling. 
Generosity and lightness of heart and amiableness, the 
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confiding spirit, the gentle temper, the elastic cheerful- 
ness, the open band, the pure affection, the noble aspira- 
tion, the heroic resolve, the romantic pursuit, the love ia 
which self has no part, — are not these beautiful ? and are 
they not dressed up and set forth for admiration in their 
best shapes, in tales and in poems ? and ah ! what a pros- 
pect of good is there ! who could believe that it is to 
fade ! and yet, as night follows upon day,,aa decrepitude 
follows upon health, so surely are failure, and overthrow, 
■v-KiJ^ and annihilation, the issue of this n at ional virtue, if time 
only be allowed to it to run its course. There are those 
who are cut qS in the first opening of this escellenee, 
and then, if we may trust their epitaphs, they have lived 
like angels J but wait a while, let them live on, let the 
course of life proceed, let the bright soul go through the 
fire and water of the world's temptations and seductions 
and corruptions and transformations ; and, alas for the 
insufficiency of nature ! alas for its powerlessness to per- 
severe, its waywardness in disappointing its oivn promise ! 
Wait till youth has become age; and not more differenb 
is the miniature which we have of him when a boy, 
when every feature spoke of hope, put side by side of 
the large portrait painted to his honour, when he is old, 
when his limbs are shrunk, his ej-e dim, hia brow fur- 
vowed, and his hair gray, than differs the moral grace of 
that boyhood from the forbidding and repulsive aspect of 
hia soul, now that he has lived to the age of man. For 
moroseness, and misanthropy, and selfishness, is the 
ordinary winter of that spring. 

Such is man in his own nature, and such, too, is 
hiB irorks, The noblest efforts of his genius, the cour 
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quests he has made,, the doctrines heJias originated, the 
Dations he has civilizedj the states he has created, they 
outlive himself, they outlive him by many centuries, 
but they tend to an end, and that end is dissolution. 
Powers of the world, sovereignties, dynasties, sooner or 
later come to nought ; they have their fatal hour. The 
Koman conqueror shed tears over Carthage, for in the 
destruction of the rival city he discerned too truly an au- 
gury of the fall of Rome ; and at length, with the weight 
and the responsibilities, the crimes and the glories, of 
centuries upon centuries, the Imperial City fell. 

Thus man and all his works are mortal; they die, and 
they have no power of renovation. 

But what is it, my Fathers, my Brothers, what is it 
that has happened in England just at this time ? Some- 
thing strange is passing over this land, by the very sur- 
prise, by the very commotion, which it excites. Were we 
not near enough the scene of action to be able to say what 
is going on, — were we the inhabitants of some sister 
planet possessed of a more perfect mechanism than this 
earth has discovered for surveying the transactions of 
another globe, — and did we turn our eyes thence towards 
England just at this season, we should be arrested by a 
political phenomenon as wonderful as any which the 
astronomer notes down from his physical field of view. 
It would be the occurrence of a national commotion^ 
almost without parallel, more violent than has happened 
here for centuries, — at least in the judgments and in- 
tentions of men, if not in act and deed. We should note 
it down, that soon after St. Michael's day, 1850, a storm 
arose in the moral world, so furious as to demand some 
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great explanation, and to rouse in us an intense desire to 1 
gain it. We should observe it increasing from day to 
day, and spreading from place to place, without remis- 
sion, almost without lull, up to this very hour, when 
perhaps it threatens worse still, or at least gives no sure 
prospect of alleviation. Every party in the body politic 
undergoes its influence, — from the Quei'n upon her 
throne, down to the little ones in the infant or day school. 
The ten thousands of the constituency, the sum-total of 
Protestant sects, the aggregate of religious societies and 
associations, the great body of established clergy in town 
and country, the bar, even the medical profession, nay, 
even literary and Bcicntific circles, every class, every 
interest, every fireside, gives tokens of this ubiquitous 
storm. This would be our report of it, seeing it from 
the distance, and we should specalate on the cause. 
What is it all about? against what is it directed? 
what wonder has happened upon earth? what prodi- 
gious, what preternatural event is adequate to the 
burden of so vast an effect ? 

"We should judge rightly in u u ty about a 
phenomenon like this; it naust b a p rt tons event, 
and it is. It is an innovation, a m a 1 I may say, in 
the course of human events. The pi 1 rid revolves 

year by year, and begins again ; but the political order 
of things does not renew itself, does not return ; it con- 
tinues, but it proceeds; there is no retrogression. This 
is so well understood by men of the day, that with them 
progress is idolized as another name for good. The past 
never returns— it is never a good; — if we are W escape 
existing ills, it must be by going forward. The past ia 
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out of date ; the pant is dead. Ab well may the dead 
live to UB, as well may the dead profit us, as the past 
return. This, then, is the cause of this national trans- 
port, this national cry, which eneompaBses us. The past 
hai returned, the dead lives. Thrones are overturned, 
and are never restored; States live and die, and then are 
matter only for history. Babylon was great, and Tyre, 
and Egypt, and Nineve, and shall never be great again. 
The English Church was, and the English Church was 
not, and the English Church is once again. This is the 
portent, worthy of a cry. It is the coming in of a 
Second Spring ; it is a restoration in the moral world, 
such as that which yearly takes place in the physical. 

Three centuries ago, and the Catholic Church, that 
great creation of God's power, stood in this land in pride 
of place. It had the honours of near a thousand years 
upon it ; it was enthroned in some twenty sees up and 
down the broad country ; it was based in the will of a 
faithful people ; it energized through ten thousand in- 
struments of power and influence ; and it was ennobled 
by a host of Saints and Martyrs. The churches, one by 
one, recounted and rejoiced in the line of glorified inter- 
cessors, who were the respective objects of their grateful 
homage. Canterbury alone numbered perhaps some 
sixteen, from. St. Augustine to St. Dunstan and St. El- 
phege, from St. Anselm and St. Thomas down to St. 
Edmund. York had its St. Paulinus, St. John, St. 
"Wilfrid, and St. William ; London, its St. Erconwald ; 
Durham, its St. Cuthbertj "Winton, its St. Swithun. 
Then there were St. Aidan of Lindisfame, and St. Hugh 
of Lincoln, and St. Chad of Lichfield, and St. Thomas of 
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Hereford, and St. Oswald and St, Wulatan of Worcester,: 
and St. Osmund of Salisbury, and St, Birinus of Dor-' 
ceater, and St. Richard of Chichester. And then, too, 
ita religious orders, its monastic eBtablishments, its 
universities, its wide relations all over Europe, ite high 
prerogatives in the temporal state, its wealth, its depen- 
dencies, its popular honours, — where was there in thp 
whole of Christendom a more glorious hierarchy? Mixed 
up with the civil institutions, with king and nobles, 
with the people, found in every village and in every 
town, — it seemed destined to stand, so long as England 
stood, and to outlast, it might be, England's greatness. 

But it was the high decree of heaven, that the majesty 
of that presence should be blotted out. It is a long 
story, my Fathers and Brothers — you know it well. I 
need not go through it. The vivifying principle of 
truth, the shadow of St. Peter, the grace of the Be- 
deemer, left it. That old Church in its day became a 
corpse {a marvellous, an awful change 1); and then it did 
but corrupt the air which once it refreshed, and cumber 
the ground which once it beautified. So all seemed to' 
be lost; and there was a struggle for a time, and then 
its priests were cast out or martyred. There were 
sacrileges innumerable. Its templea were profaned or 
destroyed ; its revenues seized by covetous nobles, or 
squandered upon the ministers of a new faith. The 
presence of Catholicism was at length simply removed, 
— its grace disowned, — ita power despised, — its name, 
except as a matter of history, at length almost unknown. 
It took u long time to do this thoroughly ; much time, 
much thought, much labour, much expense; but at last 
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it was done. Oh, that miserable day, centuriea before 
we were born ! What a martyrdom to live in it, and see 
the fair form of Truth, moral and material, hacked piece- 
meal, and every limb and organ carried off, and burned 
in the fire, or cast into the deep I But at last the work 
was done. Truth was disposed of, and shovelled away, 
and there was a calm, a silence, a sort of peace; — and 
such was about the state of things when we were bom 
into this weary world. 

My Fathers and Brotbere, ^om have seen it on one 
side, and some of us on another ; but one and all of us 
can bear witness to the fact of the utter contempt into 
which Catholicism had fallen by the time that we were 
born. You, alas, know it far better than I can know it ; 
but it may not be out of place, if by one or two tokens, as 
by the strokes of a pencil, I bear witness to you from 
without, of what you can witness so much more truly 
from within. No longer the Catholic Church in the 
country; nay, no longer, I may say, a Catholic commu- 
nity; — but a few adherents of the Old Religion, moving 
silently and son'owfully about, as memorials of what had 
been. "The Roman Catholics ;" — not a sect, not even an 
interest, aa men conceived of it, — not a body, however 
small, representative of the Great Communion abroad, — ■ 
but a mere handful of individuals, who might be counted, 
like the pebbles and detritus of the great deluge, and 
who, foreooth, merely happened to retain a creed which, 
in its day indeed, was the profession of a Church. Here a 
set of poor Irishmen, coming and going at harvest time, 
or a colony of them lodged in a miserable quarter of tlie 
vast metropolis. There, perhaps an elderly person, seen 
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walking in the streets, grave and solitary, and strange, i 
thougli noble in bearing, and said to be of good familyj and ] 
a " Roman Catholic." An oM-fashioned house of gloomy 
appearance, closed in with high walla, with an iron gate, 
and yews, and the report attaching to it that " Itonian 
Catholics " lived there ; but who they were, or what they 
did, or what was meant by calling them Roman Catholics, 
no one could tell ; — though it had an unpleasant sound, and 
told of form and superstition. And then, perhaps, as we 
went to and fro, looking with a boy's curious eyes through 
the great city, we might come to-day upon some Mora- , 
vian chapel, or Quakers' meeting-house, and to-morrow , 
on a chapel of the "Roman Catholics ;" but nothing was 
to be gathered from it, except that there were lights burn- 
ing there, and some boys in white, swinging censers; and 
what it all meant could only be learned from books, from 
Protestant Histories and Sermons ; and they did not re- 
port well of " the Roman Catholics," but, on the contrary, 
deposed that they had once had power and had abused it. 
And then, again, wc might, on one occasion, hear it point- ' 
edly put out by some literary man, as the result of his care- 
ful investigation, and as a recondite point of information, 
which few knew, that there was this difference between 
the Roman Catholics of England and the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, that the latter had bishops, and the former ■ 
were governed by four officials, called Vicars -Apostolic. 

Such was about the sort of knowledge possessed of ' 
Christianity by the heathen of old time, who persecuted 
its adherents from the face of the earth, and then called ' 
them a gens lucifaga, a people who shunned the light J 
of day. Such were Catholics in England, found in cor- 
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ners, and alleys, and cellars, and the housetops, or in the 
recesses of the country ; cut off from the populous world 
around them, and dimly seeUj as if through a mist or in 
twilight, as ghosts flitting to and fro, hy the high Pro- 
tfiBtanta, the lords of the earth. At length so feeble did 
they become, so utterly contemptible, that contempt 
gave birth to pity; and the more generous of their 
tyrants actually began to wish to bestow on them soma 
favour, under the notion that their opinions were 
simply too absurd ever to spread again, and that they 
themselves, were they but raised in civil importance, 
■would soon unlearn and be ashamed of them. And thus, 
out of mere kindness to us, they began to vQify our doc- 
trines to the Protestant world, that so our very idiotcy 
or our secret unbelief might be our plea for mercy. 

A great change, an awful contrast, between the time- 
honoured Church of St. Augustine and St. Thomas, and 
the poor remnant of their children in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century 1 It was a miracle, I might say, 
to have pulled down that lordly power ; but there was a 
greater and a truer one in store. No one could have 
prophesied its fall, but etvll less would any one have ven- 
tured to prophesy its rise again. The fall was wonderful ; 
still after all it was in the order of nature ;— all things 
come to nought : its rise again would be a different 
sort of wonder, for it is in the order of grace, — and 
who can hope for miracles, and such a miracle as this ! 
Has the whole course of history a like to show ? I must 
speak cautiously and according to my knowledge, but I 
recollect no parallel to it. Augustine, indeed, came to the 
same island to which the early missionaries had come 
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already ; but ttey came to Britons, and be to Saxons. 
The Arian Goths and Lombards too, cast oiF their heresy 
in St. Augustine's age, and joined the Church ; but they 
had never fallen away from her. The inspired word 
seems to imply the almost impossibility of such a grace 
as the renovation of those who have crucified to them* 
selves again, and trodden underfoot, the Son of God. 
Who then could have dared to hope that, out of so 
sacrilegious a nation as this is, u people would have beea 
formed again unto their Saviour ? "What signs did it 
show that it was to be singled out from among the 
nations ? Had it been prophesied some fifty years ago, 
would not the very notion have seemed preposterous 
and wild? 

My Fathers, there was one of your own order, then in 
the maturity of his powers and his reputation. Hia 
name is the property of this diocese ; yet is too great) 
too venerable, too dear to all Catholics, to be confined to 
any part of England, when it is rather a household word 
in the mouths of all of us. What would have been the 
feelings of that venerable man, the champion of God's 
ark in an evil time, could Ite have lived to see this day ? 
It is almost presumptuous for one who knew him not, 
to draw pictures about him, and his thoughts, and hie 
friends, some of whom are even here present; yet am I 
wrong in fancying that a day such as this, in which we 
stand, would have seemed to him a dream, or, if he pro* 
phesied of it, to his hearers nothing but a mockery ? 
Say that one time, rapt in spirit, he had reached forward 
to the future, and that his mortal eye had wandered from 
that lowly chapel in the valley which had been for centuries 
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ill the possession of Catholics, to the neighhouring height, 
then waste and solitary. And let him Bay to those ahout 
him ; " I see a, bleak mount, looking upon an open 
country, over against that huge town, to whose inhabi- 
tants Catholicism is of so little account. I see the ground 
marked out, and an ample enclosure made ; and planta- 
tions are rising there, clothing and circling in the apace. 
And there on that high spot, iar from the haunts of men, 
yet in the very centre of the island, a large edifice, or 
rather pile of edifices, appears, with many fronts and 
courts, and long cloisters and corridors, and story upon 
story. And there it rises, under the invocation of the 
same sweet and powerful name which has been our 
strength and consolation in the Valley. I look more 
attentively at that building, and I see it is fashioned 
upon that ancient style of art which brings back the 
past, which had seemed to be perishing from off the 
face of the earth, or to be preserved only as a curiosity, 
or to be imitated only as a fancy, I listen, and I hear 
the sound of voices, grave and musical, renewing the old 
chant, with which Augustine greeted Ethelbert in the 
free air upon the Kentish strand. It comes from a long 
procession, and it winds along the cloisters. Priests 
and Religious, theologians from the schools, and canons 
from the Cathedral, walk in due precedence. And 
then there comes a vision of well nigh twelve mitred 
heads; and last I see a Prince of the Church, in the 
royal dye of empire and of martyrdom, a pledge to us 
from Eome of Rome's unwearied love, a token that 
that goodly company is firm in Apostolic faith and hope. 
And the shadow of the Saints is there ; — St, Benedict is 
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there, speaking to us Ly the voice of bishop and of priest, 
and counting over the long; ages through which he has 
prayed, and studied, and laboured; there, too, is St. 
Dominie's white wool, which no blemish can impair, ao 
stain can dim : — and if St. Bernard be not there, it is 
only that his absence may make him be remembered 
more. And the princely patriarch, St. Ignatius, too, the 
St. George of the modern world, with his chivalrooa 
lance run through his writhing foe, he, too, sheds hifl 
blessing upon that train. And others, also, his equals 
or his juniors in history, whose pictures are above our 
altars, or soon shall be, the surest pi'oof that the Lord's 
arm has not waxen short, nor His mercy failed, — they, 
too, are looking down from their thrones on high upoa 
the throng. And so that high company moves on into 
the holy place ; and there, with august rite and awfiil 
sacrifice, inaugurates the great act which brings it 
thither," What is that act ? it is the first Synod of x 
new Hierarchy; it is the resurrection of the Church. 

O my Fathers, my Brothers, had that revered Bishop 
spoken then, wlio that had heard him but would have 
said that he spoke what could not be ? What 1 those few 
scattered worshippers, ilie Roman Catholics, to form a 
Church ! Shall the past be rolled back? Shall the grave 
open ? Shall the Saxons live again to God ? Shall the 
shepherds, watching their poor flocks by night, be visited 
by a multitude of the heavenly army, and hear how their 
Lord has been new-born in their own city? Yes; forgrace 
can, where nature cannot. The world grows old, but the 
Church is ever young. She can, in any time, at her Lord's 
will, "inherit the Gentiles, nnd inhabit the desolate cities. 
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"Arise, JeruBalem, for thy light is come, and the glory 
of the Lord ie risen npon thee. Behold, darkness shall 
cover the earth, and a mist the people ; hut the Lord 
shall arise upon thee, and His glory shall he seen upon 
thee. Lift up thine eyes round ahout, and see ; all these 
are gathered togetlier, they come to thee ; thy sons shall 
come from afar, and thy daughters shall rise up at thy 
side." " Arise, make haste, nay love, my dove, my heau- 
tifiil one, and come. For the winter ia now past, 
and the rain is over and gone. The flowers have ap- 
peared in our land , . , the fig-tree hath pot forth her 
green figs ; the vines in flower yield their sweet smell. 
Arise, my love, my heautiful one, and come." It ia the 
time for thy Visitation. Arise, Mary, and go forth in 
thy strength into that north country, which once was 
thine own, and take possession of a land which knows 
thee not. Arise, Mother of God, and with thy thrilling 
voice, speak to those who labour with child, and are in 
pain, till the bahe of grace leaps within them ? Shine 
on us, dear Lady, with thy bright countenance, like the 
sun in his strength, sielta maiuima, harbinger of 
peace, till our year is one perpetual May. From thy 
Bweet eyes, from thy pure smile, from thy majestic brow, 
let ten thousand influences rain down, not to confound 
or overwhelm, but tfl persuade, to win over thine enemies. 
Mary, my hope, O Mother undefiled, fulfil to us the 
promise of this Spring. A second temple rises on the 
ruins of the old. Canterbury has gone its way, and 
York is gone, and Durham is gone, and Winchester is 
gone. It was sore to part with them. We clung to the 
vision of past greatness, and would not believe it could 
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come to nought ; but the Church in England has died, and 
the Church lives again. Westminster and Nottingham! 
Beverley and Hexham, Northampton and Shrewsbury, 
if the world lasts, shall be names as musical to the ear, 
as stirring to the heart, as the glories we have lost ; and 
Saints shall rise out of them, if God so will, and Doctom 
once again shall give the law to Israel, and Preachers 
call to penance and to justice, as at the beginning. 

Yes, my Fathers and Brothers, and if it be God'a 
blessed will, not Saints alone, not Doctors only, not 
Preachers only, shall be ours, — hut Martyrs, too, shaU 
re-consecrate the soil to God. "We know not what ii 
before us, ere we win our own ; we arc engaged in & 
great, a joyful work, hut in proportion to God's grace is 
the fury of His enemies. They have welcomed us as the 
lion greets his prey. Perhaps they may be familiarized 
in time with our appearance, hut perhaps they may be 
irritated the more. To set up the Church again in 
England is too great an act to be done in a comer. We - 
have had reason to expect that such a boon woidd not 
be given to us without a cross. It is not God's way that 
great blessings should descend without the sacrifice first 
of great sufferings. If the truth is to be spread to any 
wide extent among this people, bow can we dream, how 
can we hope, that trial and trouble shall not accompany 
its going forth ? And we have already, if it may be said 
without presumption, to commence our work withal, a 
large store of merits. We have no slight outfit for our 
opening warfare. Can we religiously suppose that the 
blood of our martyrs.three centuries ago and since, shoU 
never receive its recompense ? Those priests, secular and \ 
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regularj did they suffer for no end ? or rather, for an end 
which IB not yet accomplished ? The long imprisonment, 
the fetid dungeon, the weary suspense, the tyrannous 
trial, the barbarous sentence, the savage execution, the 
rack, the gibbet, the knife, the caldron, the numberless 
tortures of those holy victims, O my God, are they to 
have no reward ? Are Thy martyrs to cry from under 
Thine altar for their loving Tengeance on this guilty 
people, and to cry in vain ? Shall they lose life, and not 
gain a better life for the children of those who persecuted 
them ? Is this Thy way, my God, righteous and true ? 
Is it according to Thy promise, O King of saints, if I 
may dare talk to Thee of justice ? Did not Thou Thyself 
pray for Thine enemies upon the cross, and convert 
them ? Did not Thy first Martyr win Thy great Apostle, 
then a persecutor, by hie lovtng prayer ? And in that 
day of trial and desolation for England, when hearts 
were pierced through and through with Mary's woe, at 
the crucifiiion of Thy body mystical, was not every tear 
that flowed, and every drop of blood that was shed, the 
■ seeds of a future han-est, when they who sowed in sorrow 
were to reap in joy ? 

And as that suffering of the Martyrs is not yet 
recompensed, so, perchance, it is not yet exhausted. 
Something, for what we know, remains to be undergone, 
to complete the necessary sacrifice. May God forbid it, 
for this poor nation's sake I But stdl, could we be sur- 
prised, my Fathers and my Bi-others, if the winter even 
now should not yet be quite over ? Have we any right to 
take it strange, if, in this English land, the s])ring-time 
of the Church should turn out to be an English spring, 
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an uncertain, anxious time of hope and fear, of joy and 
suffering, — of bright promise and budding hopes, yet 
nrithal, of keen blasts, and cold showers, and sudden 
Gtorms ? fl 

One thing alone I know, — that according to our need, 
so will be our strength. One thing I am sure of, that 
the more the enemy rages against us, so mncb the more 
will the Saints in Heaven plead for us ; the more fear- 
ful are ocr trials from the world, the more present to us 
will be our mother Mary, and our good Patrons and 
Angel Guardians ; the more malicious are the devices 
of men against us, the louder cry of supplication will 
ascend from the bosom of the whole Church to God for 
us. We shall not be left orphans ; we shall have within 
ns the strength of the Paraclete, promised to the Church 
and to every member of it. My Fathers, my Brothers in 
the priesthood, I speak from my heart when I declare 
my conviction, that there is no one among you here 
present but, if God so willed, would, readily become a 
martyr for His sake. I do not say you would wish it ; 
I do not say that the natural will would not pray that 
that chalice might pass away ; I do not speak of what 
you can do by any strength of yours ; — hut in the 
strength of God, in the grace of the Spirit, in the armour 
of justice, by the consolations and peace of the Church, 
by the blessing of the Apostles Peter and Paul, and in 
the Name of Christ, you would do what nature cannot 
do. By the intercession of the Saints on high, by the 
penances and good works and the prayers of the people 
of God on earth, you would be forcibly borne up as upon 
th^ waves of the mighty deep, and carried on out of 
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yourselves by the fulness of grace, whether nature 
wished it or no. I do not mean violently, or with 
unseemly Btruggle, but calmly, gracefully, sweetly, joy- 
ously, you would mount up and ride forth to the battle, 
aa on the rush of Angels' wings, as your fathers did 
before you, and gained the prize. You, who day by day 
offer up the Immaculate Laml) of God, you who hold in 
your hands the Incarnate Word under the visible tokens 
which He has ordained, you who again and again drain 
the chalice of the Great Victim ; who is to make you 
fear ? what is to startle you ? what to seduce you ? who 
is to stop you, whether you are to suffer or to do, whether 
to lay the foundations of the Church in tears, or to put 
the crown upon the work in jubilation ? 

My Fathers, my Brothers, one word more. It may 
seem as if I were going out of my way in thus addressing 
you ; but I have some sort of plea to urge in extenua- 
tion. When the English College at Rome was set up 
by the solicitude of a great Pontiff in the beginning of 
England's sorrows, and missionaries were trained there 
for confessorship and martyi-dom here, who was it that 
saluted the fair Saxon youths as they passed by Mm 
in the streets of the great City, with the salutation, 
" Salvete flores martyrum " ? And when the time came 
for each in turn to leave that peaceful home, and to go 
forth to the conflict, to whom did they betake themselves 
before leaving Rome, to receive a blessing which might 
nerve them for their work ? They went for a Sainf s 
blessing ; they went to a calm old man, who had never 
seen blood, except in penance ; who had longed indeed 
to die for Christ, what time tlie great St. Francis opened 
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the way to the far Eastj but who had been £xed as if a ! 
sentinel in the holy city, and walked up and down for | 
fifty years on one beat, while his brethren were in the \ 
battle. Oh ! the fire of that heart, too great for ita frail ] 
tenement, which tormented him to be kept at home 1 
when the whole Church was at war ! and therefore come J 
those bright-haired strangers to him, ere they set oat I 
for the scene of their passion, that the full zeal and Iotb I 
pent up in that burning breast might find a vent, and 1 
How over, from him who was kept at home, upon those J 
who were to face the foe. Therefore one by one, each iarl 
his turn, those youthful soldiers came to the old 1 
and one by one they persevered and gained the crown.l 
and the palm, — all but one, who had not gone, aajl 
would not go, for the salutary blessing. 

My Fathers, my Brothers, that old man was my ow; 
St. Philip, Bear with me for his sake. If I have 
spoken too eeriously, his sweet smile shall temper it. ,AaI 
he was with you throe centuries ago in Rome, when oarl 
Temple fell, so now surely when it is rising, it is ftl 
pleasant token that he should have even set out on h^l 
travels to you ; and that, as if remembering how he itt- 1 
terceded for you at home, and recognizing the relattona \ 
he then formed with you, he should now be wishing to 
have a name among you, and to be loved by you, and 
perchance to do you a service, here in your own land. 



SERMON XI. 

ORDEE, THE WITNESS AND INSTEUMENT OP UNITY. 
(Prtaehad tn SI. Chad"!, BirminijiaBi.) 

KtASO. BBC. S. LdC, C. il. II. 2 — 4. 

Et migit illos prffidicare regnum Dei, Gt Mnoro inflrmos. Et alt ad 
illOB : Nibil tuEeritia in vis, ueqae v'lrgam, neque peram, neqae panem, 
ncque p^tnuiam ; neqae duaa tunicae hnbentis. Et> in quamcumque 
ilomam iDtrareritiB, ibi miinete, et inde ne exeatis. 

And He sent thecn to preacli tlie kingdom of God, and to heal thsHC^k. 
And He Baid to them : Taka DotlLiDg- for ^our journey, neither staff, nor 
scrip, nor bread, nor money; neither have two coats; and wbatevar honsc 
yon sbsll enter into, abide there, and depart not from thenee. 



friHESE woixls, taken from the Gospel which has just 
-'- now found a place in the sacred solemuity in which 
we are at present eng^ed, may be called the ceremonial, 
with which the preachers of the New Law were ordered 
to go forward for the execution of their charitable work. 
In this point of view, as in other respects, they are re- 
markable words, as intimating to us how utterly contrary 
it is to the character and spirit of the Divine Appoint- 
ments to do anything without order and prescription. 
If an occasion could be supposed on which external forms 
might liave been dispensed with, surely it was then, 
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when the Disciples were to be wanderers on the face of the I 
earth, to be whirled about as leaves by the rude blast, and 1 
to be accounted fortunate if they managed io their mis- 
sion to secure themselves from torture and death. Yet -J 
even on that their first entrance into the regions of dark- 
ness and sin, ere the faithful had grown into an extended, 
and were formed into an organized body, ere they had 
secured vigour and weight sufficient to act upon the world, 
even in the Church's initiatory and provisional state, we I 
find her furnished by her Divine Founder with canons and I 
decrees for the first simple movements and actions of her 1 
rainistera. Even in those rudimental efforts, the Apos- ] 
tie's rule is to be verilied ; " Non est diBsentiouis DeoB ] 
sed paeis," He is not a God of confusion, of discordance, ] 
of acciJental, random, private courses in the execution of 1 
His will, but of determinate, regulated, prescribed action. ] 
It might have seemed a matter of indifference how th« | 
Disciples addressed themselves to their missionary work ; | 
but no, they were to go forth " in pace, et in nomine I 
Domini : " their very dress, their carriage, and their ] 
journeying, were anticipated for them, and were to be o£ I 
one kind, not of another. I 

All the works of God are founded on unity, for they are 3 
founded on Himself, who is the most awfully simple and I 
transcendent of possible unities. Ho is emphatically One; I 
and whereas He is also multiform in His attributes and i 
Hia acts, as they present themselves to our minds, it follows I 
that order and harmony must be of His very essence, ] 
To be many and distinct in His attributes, yet, after all, 1 
to be but one, — to l)eBanctity,justice, truth, love, power, , I 
wisdoWj to be at once each of these as fully as if He waraj 
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nothing but it, as if the rest were not, — this implies ia the 
Divine Nature an infinitely sovereign and utterly incom- 
prehensible order, which ia an attribute as wonderful as 
any, and the result of all the others. He is an infinite 
law, as well as an infinite power, wisdom, and love. 
Moreover, the very idea of order implies the idea of the 
subordinate. If order exists in the Divine Attributes, 
they must Lave relations one to another, and though eaeh 
is perfect in iteelf, it must act so as not to impair the 
perfection of tlie rest, and must seem to yield to the rest 
on particular occasions. Thus God's power, indeed, ia 
infinite, but it ia still subordinate to His wisdom and Hia 
Justice ; His justice, again, is infinite, but it, too, is sub- 
ordinate to His love ; and His love, in turn, is infinite, 
but it is subordinate to his incommunicable sanctity. 
There is an understanding between attribute and attri- 
bute, 80 that one does not interfere with the other, for 
each is supreme in its own sphere ; and thus an infini- 
tude of infinities, acting each in its own order, are com- 
bined together in the infinitely simple unity of God. 

Such is the unity, and consequent harmony and beauty, 
of the Divine Nature, even when viewed in the lights 
which are supplied to us by the traditions of the human 
race and the investigations of the human intellect. But, 
wonderful as is that order and harmonyj considered only 
in the way of nature, much more wonderful is it in the 
myHteries of Revelation. There we are introduced to the 
ineffable, the adorable, the most graeious dogma of a 
Trinity in Unity, which is what I may call the triumph 
of Unity over difficulties, which, to our limited faculties, 
seem like impossibilities and contradictions. How strong, 
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how severe, how infinitely indivisihle, must be that Unity 
of Godj which is not compromiBed by the trath of His 
being Three ! How surpassing* is that Unity of substance 
which remains untroubled and secure, though it is occu- 
pied and possessed wholly and unreservedly, not only by 
the Father, but also by the Son ; not only by Father and 
Son, but by the Holy Ghost also I And, moreover, aa 
there is a subordination, as I have said, of attribute t« 
attribute, without any detriment to the infinitude of each 
of them individually, and this is the glory of the God of 
Nature; so also does an order, and, aa I may say, a sub- 
ordination esiat between Person and Person, and this is 
the incommunicable glory of the God of Grace. Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, are all equal to Each Other in 
their Divinity, else They would not Each be the One 
God. Yet, true as it is, that not one of the Divine Per- 
sons is less infinite, less eternal, less all-sufficient, than , 
the Other Two, it is true also that, in the history of the 
Everlasting mystery, the Father comes first in order, as 
the Fountain-head of Divinity ; the Son secoud, as being 
the Offspring of the First; and the Holy Ghost third, 
as proceeding from the Father and the Son. And for 
this reason it would appear that the Second and Third 
Persons hold certain offices, such as that of mission, 
which are fitting only in Them. Hence it was fitting that 
the Son should be incarnate, and not the Father; and 
fitting that the Holy Ghost should be the energizing i 
life, both of the animate and rational creation, rather i 
than the Father or the Son, 

Nay, further than this .still ; so dear to Almighty God 
is that principle of order and of law, which is a character- 
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istie of His glorious Essence, that, when He would reveal ' 
Himself to man, He even placed Himself under the con- 
ditions of an additional law, which did not belong to 
His nature, but was the mere creation of His will. He 
limited, as I may say, tlie range of His omnipotence by 
the obligation of His promise. Considered in Himself, 
He is, of course, in no respect a debtor to Hia creatures, 
nor answerable to them ; there was no justice that could 
exist between them and Him ; they could not profit 
Him; nor claim anything of Him ; they were, in Onr 
Lord's words, but " servi inutilee;" yet the Almighty, 
after wonderfully calling into existence the rational crea- 
tion, has more wonderfully placed it on a level with 
Himeelf. He has invested it with rights and titles. 
He has given it a power of meriting, and a ground for 
encountering and influencing His own determinations 
and acts. Henceforth, not only are His creatiu^s bound, 
but He also. " Dimitte Me," He said to Moses, on his 
pleading for Israel ; " Let Me go," " Set Me free," " Do 
not stand in the way of My will," " Dimitte Me ut 
irascatur furor meus contra eos," " that My wrath may 
be kindled against them." He was restrained in the 
exercise of His attribute of justice by the necessity of 
faithfulness to His word ; but what I remark is, that 
unless the notion of law, and of subjection to it, were 
elementary to the idea of tlie Divine Being, He never 
would have previously placed Himself in what {as in this 
instance) may be called a state of restraint. He volun- 
tarily made promises and put Himself under engage 
ments, from it being of Hia very nature to love order, 
and rule, and subordination for their own sake. 
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Such being the teaching, both of nature and of grace, 
concerning the Almighty, it is not surprising that, 
whiJreas in all things our blessedness lies in being like 
Him, in this respect especially His pattern should be our 
duty and our good. The God of order has set up all 
creation upon unity, and therefore upon law. Time was 
when philosophists contended that all things went on 
atmudom; that the phenomena of the material world 
were the result of the blind dance of everlasting atoms, 
and that the beauty on the face of nature was no 
earnest or evidence of the existence of any systematic 
plan of which it was the result. Such a fancy is now 
simply despised and abandoned even by those who do not 
recognize the Divine Creator in His works. Even those 
who have no eyes to see the Omniscientand theOmnipo- 
tent, now ridicule and repudiate the idea of chance and 
hazard in the course of physical nature : for the farther 
their investigations are carried into the material frame- 
work of the universe, the more certain is the existence, 
the more encompassing is the range, of order and of law. 
There is no unrestrained, no lawless freedom in the phy- 
sical world, — after the pattern of its Maker. It is not, 
indeed, good as He is good, even in its own degree ; for 
it is full of fault and imperfection, and might be better 
than it is. It is not wise as He is wise; rather '\% 
bos no intelligence at all lodged in it. It is not etablQ . 
as He is stable; but, on the contrary, it is 
motion and ever on the change. But one attribute it 
has of God, without exception or defect, and that is 
the attribute of order. Here it is as perfect in its 
Unite degree and after its kind, it is as simply the 
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manifestation of harmony and of law, as the infinite 
Creator Himself. 

And so of the rational creation also, both in heaven 
and upon earth. The Angels have their hierarchy above ; 
distributed into nine orders, they hymn the praises, and 
they fulfil the will, of the Omnipotent. And here below 
the history of mankind is founded upon the existence of 
society, and before and without formed political bodies 
there is no course of events to record. While men re- 
main as savages, there is nothing to tell of them ; nor is 
this all ; — but the more accurately the history of the 
world can be investigated and put into shape, the more 
does it evidently appear to advance upon fixed laws, both 
as regards time aud place, though, of course, without 
interfering with the responsibility of the individual. 

But amongst all the instances of unity, of harmony, 
and of law, which the Creator has given us after His own 
image, the most remarkable is that which He set up 
when He came upon earth, the most perfect is that 
which exists in His Church. In the awful music of her 
doctrines, in the deep wisdom of her precepts, in the 
majesty of her Hierarchy, in the beauty of her Ritual, in 
the dazzling lustre of her Saints, in the consistent march 
of her policy, and in the manifold richness of her long 
history, — in all of these we recognize the Hand of the 
God of order, luminously, illustriously displayed. In her 
whole and in her parts, in her diversified aspects, the one 
same image of law and of rule ever confronts us; as in 
those crystallized substances of the physical world, which, 
both in the mass and in the details, consist in a reitera- 
tion of one and the same structure. 
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My Brethren in the Sacred Ministry, you see to wbat 
conclusion I am conducting the train of thought which 
I have been pursuing;. We, indeed, by virtue of that 
ministrj', are at all times subjects and guardians of that 
Sacramentum Unitatis, which the Holy Fathers have 
ever recognized as lodged in the Church of God. Such 
we are by our office under all circumstances ; — but, if 
there be a time when we are pre-eminently witnesses of 
this great and eternal truth, it is not when we are per- 
forming one by one our daily duties, thoui^h even then 
we represent in our individual persons the unity of her 
teaching and of her rule ;■ — nor is it even when we offer 
Mass amid onr own people, though then, indeed, we 
formally unite and seal them all with the impress of the 
One God, the One Mediator, the One Sacrifice for sin 
once offered, and the One Faith, — but it is surely at 
those special and rare seasons, of which the present in 
one, when all ranks and orders of the elect household are 
brought together from all parts into one place, under 
the invocation of One Spirit, in the form of a visible 
Hierarchy, and as an image of the whole Catholic 
Church ; — when the Bishop in his cathedral and on his 
throne, the Clergy who share hia counsels and hia 
anxieties, the Pastors who are deputed from him to feed 
hia flock in every place, the Regulars whom Chrisfa 
own Vicar has sent to minister to him in his incessant 
toils, the ecclesiastics of inferior rank, the students from 
the Seminary, and the faithful people in attendance, 
when all are thus brought together in the august form 
of Synod, and in the solemnity of its prescribed cere- 
monial : and still more, if more need he said, when such 
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a meeting of the Church has the eingtilar and most 
touching prerogative of being the first which has been 
held through a long three hundred years, and is the 
token of a change of times, and of a resurrection in this 
island, of the fair presence of Catholicism. 

My Reverend Brethren, under such circumstances is 
it wonderful that my mind recurs to the history and the 
teaching of a great servant of God, of a primitive Bishop 
and Martyr, whose lot was cast in a day, which, as re- 
gards the particular subject before us, may be paralleled 
to our owu ? In the beginning of the New Dispensation, 
things were in that provisional state which I touched 
upon when I began; — not as if the dogma and the rule 
of the Church could be different at one time and at an- 
other, but "Hjec omnia operatur unus atque idem Sjii- 
rituB, dividens singulis, prout vult ;" "All these things 
one and the same Spirit worketh, dividing to every one 
according as He will." From the first, indeed, as ever, 
there was but one source of ecclesiastical jurisdiction; 
from the first, one Pastor Ordinarius of all the faithful ; 
from the fii-st, bishops had their thrones in the Church, 
of divine right; from the first, the hierarchy was deter- 
mined; — but not from the first were all these appoint- 
ments observed with the exactness which they admitted 
and required. At first, twelve, and not one, were 
possessed of universal jurisdiction ; at first bishops and 
priests, though ever separate in their office, were not 
always separate in their work and their position ; at first, 
those who were called to follow the evangelical counsels, 
observed them, not in community, nor in solitude, hut 
in the bosom of their families. In these, and many 
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other ways, the visible Church, though set up from the 
first in its substance, was not from the first manifested 
in the fulness of operation and institution. 

But, when the last Apostle had been taken to hia 
throne above, and the oracle of inspiration was for ever 
closed, when the faithful were left to that ordinary 
government which was intended to supersede the special 
season of miraculous action, then arose before their eyes 
in its normal shape and ifca full proportions that majestic 
Temple, of which the plans had been drawn out from 
the first by our Lord Himself amid His elect Disciples. 
Then was it that the Hierarchy came out in visible glory, 
and eat down on tbeir ordained seats in the congregation 
of the faithful. Then followed in due course the holy 
periodical assemblies, and the solemn rites of worship, 
and the honour of sacred places, and the decoration of 
material structures; one appointment after another, 
realizing in act and deed the great idea which had been 
imparted to the Church since the day of Pentecost. 
Then, in a word, was it that the Church passed from 
what I may call the Apostolic Vicariate, to its true form 
of Diocesan Episcopacy, which whoso destroys, as a Pope 
and Doctor especially dear to English Catholics has 
intimated, is the forerunner of Antichrist. 

And this change of government took place, not be- 
cause persecution had ceased, not because the powers of 
the world gave leave, but because it seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost, for the welfare of the faithful, at that very 
time to bind together, in every part of the Church, ruler 
and subjects, into a closer and more loving unity. And 
BO, as a beginning and in encouragement of the gooi|'] 
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work, the same Divine Providence at that very time sent 
her a glorious martyr, St. Ignatiua of Antioch, to be her 
prophet and doctor, — as in regai-d to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, as in regard to the " science of the saints," 
80 pre-eminently as regards the structure and the sacra- 
mental power of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, Welcome 
and cheering did his words sound in the ears of those 
early Christians, as they were wafted to them while he 
travelled along to martyrdom. Suitably and seasonably 
do they speak to us at present, who are now assisting in 
the same ecclesiastical , revolution which was in progress 
then. Appositely, surely, and without apology, I may 
now quote some portion of them, as a fit comment on 
the ceremonial of these days. 

"Jesus Christ," he says to the Ephesiaos, "our true 
Life, is the Mind of the Father; and so the Bishops, ap- 
pointed even to the utmost bounds of the earth, are after 
the mind of Jesus Christ. Wherefore it will become you 
to concur in the mind of your Bishop, as also ye do. 
For your famous Presbytery, worthy of God, is knit as 
closely to its Bishop as the strings to a harp. Tlierefore 
by your unanimity and harnaonious love, Jesus Christ 
is sung ; and each of you taketh part in the chorus. 
Wherefore, it is profitable for you to live in blameless 
unity, that so ye may always have fellowship with God. 
Let no man deceive himself; if he be not within the 
Altar, he faileth of the bread of God. For, if the prayer 
of one or two be of such force, as we are told, how much 
more that of the Bishop and the whole Church ? He 
therefore that does not come together into the same place 
with it, is proud, and has already condemned himself. 
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Let 113 take heed, then, not to eet ourselves against 
Bishop, that we may be subject to God. And the mi 
any one seeth his Bishop keep silence, the more let him 
reverence him ; for whomsoever the Master of the house 
Bends to he over His otvn household, we ought to receive 
him, even as we would Him that sent him. It is ]dain, 
therefore, that we ought to look to the Bishop, even as to 
the Lord Himself." 

To the Magnesians : " Meet it is, that for the honour 
of Jesus Christ, the Bishop of us all ', who wills it, that 
ye should preserve an obedience that is without guile ; 
since a man does not deceive the Bishop whom he sees, 
but he practises rather with the Bishop invisible, and so 
the question is not with flesh, but with God, who knoi 
the secret heart." 

To the Trallians : " He that is within the Altar 
pure; hut he that is without is not pure. That is, 
that doeth anything without the Bishop and the Pi 
byters and Deacons, is not pure in his conscience.'' 

To the Philadelphians : "Although some would hai 
deceived me according to the flesh, yet the spirit is 
deceived, being from God. For it knows both when 
comes, and whither it goes, and reproves the secret heai 
I cried whilst I was among you, I spoke with a loi 
voice : Give ear to the Bishop and to the Presbytery 
to the Deacons. And some suppose that I spake this, 
knowing beforehand the separation of some. But Hi 
my witness, for whose sake I am in bonds, that I km 
nothing from any roan. But the Spirit spake, saying 
this wise : Do nothing without the Bishop ; keep yi 
I Piirti of two sentiticea are put together here. 
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Ijodies aa the temples of God ; love imitj' ; flee divieions ; 
be followers of Christ, as He of His Pather." 



May we all learn from the parting words of on^ who 
warned us, aa I. may say, in the very agonies of martyr- 
dom, to advance more and more in the spirit of obedience, 
in brotherly afiection, in mutual forbearance and con- 
, in sympathy and compassion one for another, 
" In humilitate superiores sibi invicem arbitrantes," 
says the Apostle, "non qua sua sunt singuli conside- 
rantea, sed ea qute aliorum, Supportantes invicem, et 
donantes vobismet ipsis, ei quis adversus aliqucm habet 
querelam," " In humility, esteeming others better than 
themselves: each one not considering the things that are 
his own, but those that are other men's; bearing with 
one another, and forgiving one another, if any have a 
complaint against another." The world looks upon us 
aa a political, crafty, grasping set of men, like its 
own children. It reeognizea, in the establishment of 
our Hierarchy, the work of an ambitious aspiration ; and 
thinks UB bound together by mere earthly bonds, by 
BelfishnesB, by expedience, by party spirit, by servile fear, 
and by ignorance. It knows nnthing (how can it know ?) 
of that hidden life, of that faith, that love, that spirit 
of adoration, which is our incorporating principle. It 
knows nothing of His Divine Presence, who, when He 
left the earth visibly, told us that we should still poaaess 
Him, though the world would not. It has no experience 
of the operations of grace, of the efBcacy of the Sacra- 
ments, of the power of prayer, of the virtue of holy relics, 
of the communion of Saints, of tbe glorious intercession 
Q % 
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of the Mother of God, and of the care and tenderness of 
the Guardian Angel. It takes for granted^ that what it 
sees, and just as much as it sees, is the whole of ua. We 
know, my dear and reverend Brethren, we know, we 
witness to eaeh other, and to God, in calm and thankful 
confidence, that we have that which the world does not 
dream of. We know well, that in all these matters 
which, during the last BBveral years, have brought the 
wrath of man upon us, in the establishment of the Hier- 
archy and the celebration of Synods, we have but been 
aiming to do God's will more perfectly. We know well, 
that we have acted as those, who one day must give 
account for their gifts and their works before the awful 
judgment seat ; and that what the world takes for ambi- 
tion or craft, has been but an efiiision of love. 

You, my Lord and Father, are by these very changes, 
— by becoming the Bishop of an English Diocese, and 
no longer the Vicar of the Holy See, sent hither for the 
charge of the faithful, — you are circumscribing your 
power, and laying yourself under obligations which be- 
fore you had not. Now no longer the mere represen- 
tative of him who has the plenitude of jurisdiction, bat 
as the shepherd of a flock, you are bound to your clergy 
and people, you are knit into the body of the faithfat 
whom you rule and whom you servo, by a more intimate 
tie, and a severer liability. Not only in will and in 
intention, but from your office and your position, hence- 
forth you will be taking no measures by yourself, but 
with the counsel ofothers, aa well as for their well-being. 
As the Eternal placed Himself under the conditions of (j 
compact, when He would reveal Himself to sinful 1 
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as He made Himself subject to the law of human nature 
when He took human flesh, so do the diocesan obliga- 
tions which you have undertaken make you less free than 
you were before, and, from love to the souls of your 
priests and your people, do you rejoice in such captivity. 

And still more ia this true, my Reverend Brethren, of 
each of us, the Bishop's children and servants, each in 
his own place. "We are no longer solitary labourers in 
our several spheres, cut off from our brethren, and at a 
distance from our head. We are, in a sense in which 
we were not before, members of a body. We are partici- 
pating in a special way in the great Sacramentum 
Unitatis, and are bringing ourselves thereby nearer to 
the Divine Source of truth, parity, and charity, who is 
present when we are gathered together. We are met here 
to gain grafle, and instruction, and consolation, and en- 
couragement, from the One Eternal Bishop of the Church, 
whom our visible Father and Head represents. We are 
come, that that celestial order and peace, and that perfec- 
tion of law,and that hierarchy of gifts and virtues, of which 
the Church is the manifestation, may also be set up and 
manifested, according to our measure, in onr own persons. 
We come here to go back more able to govern ourselves, 
and to do God's will, and to preach His word, and to be 
a pattern to His people. 

Yes ! if there be on earth a visible image of heaven, it 
is in the Church collected together in one place ; and we 
come here to drink, from that present source of grace, 
the strength, and health, and vigour needful for us on our 
journey thither. When even a fallen servant of God and 
his satellites entered the company of prophets imder the 
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Old Law.and saw tliem prophesying, and Samuel Btanding 
over them, the Spirit of God cume upon the intnidBTs, 
and they too began to prophesy. Again, under the New 
Law, when even an unbeliever came into the assemblies 
of the ini'ant Church (an Apostle is our warrant for 
saying it), he was overcome and transformed by the 
harmony of her worship. Her very presence and action 
was the sufficient note of lier divinity. What, then, my 
Reverend Brethren, will not be the influence of her cere- 
monial on UB, who, erring though we be as mortal men, 
still, as we trust, have the grace of God within us, are 
aiming after meekness, purity, charity, and detachment 
from the world, and are faithfully though imperfectly 
fulfilling the high commission severally given to us? 
May we not believe, through the mercy of Him who has 
chosen us, that we shall carry back with us a something 
which hitherto we had not ? — a fuller and deeper view a 
the great dispensation of which we are the ministers, a 
clearer understanding of the beauty of God's 
a fiimer faith in the solidity of that rock on which j 
stands, a closer devotion to Him who inhabits it, a n 
subdued, more peaceful, and more happy temper, 
encounter the trials which meet us on our course, i 
which are appointed to lead us forward to heaven. 



SERMON XII. 



THE MISSION OF ST. PHILIP NERI. 



( Preached in the Orafory, Birmingham.) 






u. 16—18. 



qui coUigit Bcinoa post vicde- 
iperavi, et qnasi qui vimleiaiBt, 
milii Boli labonivi, sed omnibas 



Et ego Daviaslinna evigilavi, a 
iiiiatores. Iq benecIicUoaa Dpi e 
replevi toreoJar. Bespioita quoni 
eiquireotibna disciplioam. 

I awaked lust of all, and as ouc tbat gatlieretb after Che grape- 
gatherers. In tbe blessiag of Qud I alao bave hoped ; and aa ooe that 
gatbereth grapea, have I flUed tbe wjne-preas. See that I have not 
laboured for m jself ouly, hub fur all tbat auek discipliue. 



rriHE Picture of St. Philip is ever in this Cbapel, and 
-*- his image is ever in our minds. Not only we, who 
belong to his Congregation, and have devoted ourselves 
to his service, but you, my dear Brethren and Children, 
who come to worship here under his shadow, you, too, I 
am persuaded, carry him away with you to your homes, 
and find by experience the benefit of such a Patron. His 
commemoration is of daily wont in this neighbourhood, 
and the Octave of his Festival runs round the full cir- 
cuit of the year. At no season is it necessary to remind 
you of him ; nor at this particular season is there any 
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special reaaon, either from ritual or from custom, which 
makes it auitahle or dutiful to do so. And yet, in oar 
own case it is more natural to think and speak of him 
at this time than at any other, for we are approaching 
the anniversary of his coming into England and into 
Birmingham, and are returning thanks to our good God 
in a series of devotions, for all the mercies which, through 
his intercession, have, in the course of two years, been. 
poured out upon ue. We are now close upon com-;., 
pleting the second year since the first introduction' of 
the Oratory into England ; close upon completing the 
first, since it took up its abode in this populous town*, 
to which the Apostolical Brief sent it. Our prospects 
we know surely, will extend, and our successes multiply, 
as time goes on ; and we may be enabled to furnish the 
elements, or to lay the rudiments of Oratories for other 
places ; but, if the proverb be true, that "he who begins,- 
does half the work," we had a mercy shown us this tima 
year, the like of which we never can have shown qb 
again. 

Nor do we at this season turn only in gratitude to out- 
dear Saint and Father, for what be has gained for ui 
also turn to him as our most necessary pattern ii 
acknowledgement which we must make to God for it. 
who has gained for us God's mercies, he, my dear Fathen ' 
of the Oratory, must teach us to use them worthily j 
and this leads us to think over and dwell both on h 
and on his history, aa though it were now his yea 
festival ; — to enlarge upon the special traits of 
character and memorable passages of his life, if not 
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his sake, at least for our own ; if not to do him honour, 
at least to gain guidance for ourselves, by reason of the 
light which all that is 1-ecorded of him easts upon our 
vocation, our duties, and our work ; for then only are we 
his trae followers, when we do as he did. Moreover, 
although all this is a subject of thought which concerns 
us, the members of the Oratory, primarily, yet it mnst 
have an interest for those also who, like yourselves, my 
Brethren, make use of our ministrations ; for, whereas 
there are many professions, misBione, and undertakings 
in the length and breadth of the Catholic Church, you 
will, by considering it, understand more exactly what it 
is in particular, that the Oratory proposes to do for you. 
Let us, then, inquire what St, Philip's times were, 
and what place he holds in them ; what he was raised 
up to do, how he did it, and how we, my Fathers of the 
Oratory, may make his work and his way of doing it a 
pattern for ourselves in this day. 



1. His times were such as the Church has never seen 
before nor since, and such as the world must last long for 
her to see again ; nor peculiar only in themselves, hut in- 
volving a singular and most severe trial of the faith and 
lovB of her children. It was a time of sifting and peril, 
and of "the fall and resurrection of many in Israel." 
Our gi'acious Lord, we well know, never will forsake 
her ; He will sustain her in all dangers, and she will last 
while the world lasts ; but, if ever there was a time when 
He seemed preparing to fnrsa.ke her, — it was not the time 
of persecution, when thousands upon thousands of her 
choicest were cut off, and her dock decimated; it was not 
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in the middle age, when the ferocity of the soldier and \ 
subtlety of the sophist beleaguered her, — but it was la. . 
that dreary time, at the close and in the fulness of which. J 
St. Philip entered upon his work, A great author, ona'! 
of his own sons, Cardinal Baronius, has said of the dark< I 
age, that it was a time when our Lord seemed to be - 
asleep in Peter's boat; but there is another passage of the 
Gospel still more wonderful than the recoi-d of that sleep,, J 
and one which hud a still more marvellous accomplish- I 
ment in the period of which I have to speak. There waa( 
a time when Satan took up bodily the King of Sainta, ] 
and carried Him whither be would. Then was our most 
Holy Saviour and Lord uiasped in the arms of ambition^ 
avarice, and impuriJy r — and in like manner His Church 
also after Him, though full of divine gifts, the Imma* [ 
dilate Spouse, the Oracle of Truth, the Voice of the , 
Holy Ghost, infallible in matters of faith and morals, 
whether in the chair of her Supreme Pontiff or in the 
unity of her Episcopate, nevertfaelees was at this time so i 
environed, so implicated, with sin and lawlessness, as to I 
appear in the eyes of the world to be what she was not. \ 
Never, as then, were her rulers, some in higher, some in I 
lower degree, so near compromising what can never he' 1 
compromised; never so near denying in private what- 1 
they taught in public, and nndoing by their lives what ] 
they professed with their mouths; never were they so 
mixed up with vanity, so tempted by pride, so haunted 
by concupiscence; never breathed they so tainted aa 
atmosphere, or were kissed by such traitorous friends, or i 
were subjected to such sights of shame, or were clad ia J 
such blood-stained garments, as in the centuries upoaj 
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and in which St. Philip came into the world. Alas, for 
us, my Brethren ! the scandal of deeds done in Italy then 
ia borne by us in England now. 

It was an age when the passionate wilfulness of the 
feudal baron was vigorous still; when civilizationj 
powerless as yet to redress tl»e grievances of society at 
large, gave to princes and to nobles as much to possess 
as before, and lees to suffer; increased their pomp, and 
diminished their duties and their risijs ; became the cloak 
of vices which it did not extirpate, made revenge certain 
by teaching it to be treacherous, and unbelief venerable 
by proving it to be ancient. Such were the characteristics 
of St. Philip's age ; and Florence, his birth-place, pre- 
sented the most complete exhibition of them, — and next 
to Florence, Eome, the city of his adoption. 

Florence was at that time the most intellectual, the 
most magnificent city of Italy. About a century before, 
one of its richest merchants and bankers * had become 
its virtual ruler, and had transmitt^si his power to his 
descendants, who still possessed it. The history o£»this 
family ia intimately connected with that of the Holy 
See ; at times they were its enemies : they ended in 
giving to it three or four princes of their own blood to 
fill it ; but whether in alliance with it or at war, whether 
at Florence or at Rome, they exerted, at least for many 
years, an influence prejudicial to its real, that is, its 
religious well-being. 

This was the time of the revival of what is called 

classical learning ; that is, the learning of ancient Greece 

and Rome. Constantinople had lately been taken by the 

* Co^mo clu' Medici. 
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Turks, who still hold it ; its scholars, with their traditions 
and their manuscripts, escaped to Italy, and they found a 
home at Florence with this powerful family. The heads of 
this family became the special patrons of Literature and 
the Arts, and leaders of the classical i-evival. Under their 
auspices, public schools were opened ; the Greek language 
was studied ; an Academy was establiBhed for philosophy ; 
a library was founded, and placed in the -Dominican Con- 
vent of St. Mark. Its librarian in course of time became 
Pope ', and founded at Rome the famous Vatican Library. 
Books in the languages of the East, — Hebrew, Arabic, 
even Indian, were collected ; the lost writings of Greek 
and Boman authors were brought to light and published. 
So far, you will see, there was little which could be 
censured ; the revival of learning was in itself a great 
benefit to mankind, and the labour which it involved was 
well bestowed. But, in this world, evil follows good aa 
its shadow; human nature perverting and corrupting 
what is intrinsically innocent or praiseworthy. So, in 
this instance, the pursuit of the old learning became a 
passion. As the crumbling cloisters of the East were 
ransacked, and manuscripts were found and deciphered, 
— as the ruins of pagan edifices were excavated, mounds 
of earth removed, and the sculptures of classical art dis- 
interred, — an uncontrollable excitement, an intoxication, 
seized upon the classes which were engaged in the work. 
It seized upon young and old : while one celebrated 
archeologist * spent fifty years in the discovery of ancient 
authors, and another's ' hair turned white on his losing 
by shipwreck his cargo of discoveries, noble ladies becama 
' SicholM V. * Poffgio- ' Guwino. 
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prodigiee of learning, and a youtli ' of twenty exhibited 
himself at Rome as the master of twenty-two languages, 
and proposed nine hundred subjeete for disputation. 

The wonderful art of printing, which had been lately 
discovered, added to the excitement, not merely by what 
it actually did in that day, but by the brilliant future 
which it opened on the imagination, to the advance both 
of knowledge and of society. 

Nor was this the limit of the discoveries of that re- 
markable age ; — news came of another continent beyond 
the ocean ; America, North and South, becan^e known 
to Europe, and the extent of the earth was doubled. The 
strangest tales were circulated, true and false, of the 
riches, of the gold, silver, and gems, of the animals, of 
the vegetable productions, of the new hemisphere. The 
public mind was agitated by a thousand fancies; no one 
knew what was coming ; anything might be expected ; 
a new era had opened upon the world, and enormous 
changes, political and social, were in preparation. There 
was an upheaving of the gigantic intellect of man ; he 
found he had powers aud resources which he was not 
conscious of before, and began in anticipation to idolize 
their triumphs. 

And, while the world was becoming so strong, the 
Church, on the other hand, was at the moment pro- 
portionally weak, as far as relates to the human instru- 
ments of her power. Great, indeed, was her temporal 
exaltation at that day ; great she was then, as she will 
ever be, in her invisible, divine strength ; but in the 
ordinary elements of her greatness and weapons of her 
' Pico of MicBudola. 
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success, in order and discipline, in pastoral vigilance, 
the sanctity of her individual members, in these respects 
certainly she was taken at disadvantage. I do not like, 
nor would you, ray Brethren, wish me, to enlarge upon a 
most sorrowful subject. The great Italian families in- 
trigued and fought for her supreme rule, as if it had 
been a mere earthly prinoipality. And, on this ae- 
count, she was unable at the moment, from scarcity of 
champions, to cope with the vehement enthusiastic move- 
ment which I have been describing, and which assailed 
her within and without. All things are good in their 
place : human learning and science, the works of genius, 
the wonders of nature, all, as I have said, have their use, 
when kept in subordination to the faith and worship of 
God; but it is nothing else but an abuse, if they are 
suffered to engross the mind, and if religion is made 
secondary to them. Yet they are so fascinating, — so 
enchanting,— so present, tangible, constraining, in their 
influence,— that, unless the watchmen of the Holy City 
are on the alert, they are almost sure to act to the pre- 
judice of the highest interests of man. So it was at the 
time I speak of; what was beautiful was placed before 
what was ti-ue ; or rather, the beauty of the creature was 
preferred to the transcendent beauty of the Creator. 
Nature and art, the rich material, the creative mind, 
were suffered to invade and oppress the Church, instead 
of ministering to her. The world entered her sacred 
precincts forcibly, and embellished them after its own 
fashion. It addressed itself to her rulers, who were 
already enervated by the homage of nations; and it 
Attempted to persuade them to disguise the awful Bride 
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of the Lamb in an old heathen garh, of which her very 
coming had long since been the deBtruction. More 
seemly by far had it been to ask her to take part in the 
abolished ceremonies of the Mosaic law, than to intrude 
classical literature upon her instead of the teaching of 
the Holy Fathers. It was Satan carrying her up to the 
high mountain, and showing her all the kingdoms of the 
earth and their glory, with the hope of tempting her to 
forget her mission. 

" Eat and drink, for to-morrow we die :" so was it 
said of old by the heathen ; sc was it now said, almost in 
the same words, by Cbriatians, not meaning, indeed, to 
deny the life to come, but hoping to inherit the future 
without giviug up any enjoyment of the present. The 
artista, poets, and philosophers, who flourished under the 
smile of the great Florentine family, and their disciples 
through Italy, if they were not allowed to decorate Holy 
Church at their will and pleasure, at least could do as 
they would with the world; and fallen as it is, they 
made it still, by the splendour of their genius a very 
paradise of delight. They flung a grace over sin, and a 
dignity over unbelief. Life was to them one long revel ; 
they feasted, they sported, they moulded forma and 
painted countenances of the most perfect human beauty ; 
they indulged in licentious wit, they wrote Immodest 
verses, they lightly used the words of Scripture ; they 
quarrelled, they need the knife, they fled to sanctuary, and 
then they issued forth again, to go through the same 
round of pleasure and of sin. Festivals and Carnivals 
became seasons of popular licence, for dramas and mas- 
querades; and the excesses of paganism were renewed 
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with the refinements supplied by clasBical associations. 
Dances, processions, and songs, formed part of the enter?' 
tainment, Florence especially was the scene of the' 
pageant, and its whole population were either actors 
it, or spectators. The time chosen for it was the nigfht 
the performances were carried on by torchlight ; bands 
of women, as well as of men, had their appointed parts 
in them, nor were they concluded till after daybreak. On 
St. John Baptist's day, in the year preceding St. Philip's 
birth, such an exhibition, with tournaments and other 
celebrations, was held in that same city, his birth-place. 
Seven sacred princes came up incognito to attend itj;] 
two lions and a panther were sent as a present from « 
member of the reigning family, then seated in the 
Vatican ; and a triumphal arch was erected, in honour 
of the donor, opposite to the Dominican convent of St, 
Mark. 

All this for the people : — Their rulers, who had intro- 
duced or patronized these shows, and the immediate 
circle of those mlers, went further. They took heathm 
names ; they kept the feasts of the heathen founder of' 
Rome, and the heathen philosopher Piato; they died 
with heathen consolations sounding in their ears. They 
attempted to hold intercourse with the evil powers;— 
we have the record of a scene in the great Roman amphi, 
theatre, called the Coliseum. The sorcerer is said to 
have possessed a sacred character ; thousands of devils 
are described as rising at his incantation, who promised, 
and who kept their promise, to grant a wicked gratiG' 
cation to the celebrated artist' who consulted them. A 
■ CeUini. 
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greater sin could not have been committed by an eccle- 
siastic, but scandals there were worse. If even in the 
very opening of the Gospel, when faith was keenest and 
the heart purest, there was a Judas among the Apostles, 
and a Nicolas among the deacons, and a Simon Magus 
among the neophytes, we need not wonder, much as we 
may lament, that in the degenerate age I am speaking 
of, lapses should occur, far more numerous than those 
early ones, if not so great in enormity of crime. One of 
the most zealous restorers of the ancient learning, who 
has been already spoken of, was an ecclesiastic with a 
family'; one of the chief writers of licentious tales had 
on him both religious and episcopal obligations'. And 
a writer^, who is reckoned the vilest of his day, being 
patronized by one of the great Florentine family at 
Rome, was audacious enough to sot his heart (unsuccess- 
fully) on becoming a Cardinal of Holy Church. 

Good and evil, sacred prerogatives and sinful hearts, 
were brouglit into close contact, marvellously and 
awfully. The Sovereign Pontiffs were famdiarly dealt 
with, and then slandered behind their backs, by the 
profligate artists whom they had benefited. Holy men 
grew up and won their crowns, out of families on which 
history has set its note of shame. Two saints, contem- 
poraries of St. Philip, will occur to you, my dear Fathers, 
as instances of this portent : — St. Francis Borgia, the 
third Father-General of the Society of Jesus, bears a 
name, shameful in the history of Rome; St. Mary Mag- 
dalene of the Fazzi came of a Florentine stock infamous 
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for a deed of combined sacrilege, bloodshed, and tieaclierjrB 
perhaps without a parallel. 

These are some of the traits of the times in whiol 
St, Philip was sent on earth : certainly, an Apostle 
needed both for Florence and for Rome. 



2. And for Florence, that Apostle seemed to have I 
been found just before St. Philip's day. You may recol- I 
leet, my Brethren, I have more than once spoken of th»'l 
great Dominican convent of St. Mark. That conven^. f 
built though it was by the first prince of the rich familyj 
I have so often mentioned, was devoted to a style o 
and a description of learning far different from those foCifl 
which Greece or Rome was fanioiiR. Under the shadow ] 
of St. Dominic, such learning alone had place, whicfa-j 
ministered to the most symmetriciJ theology, and to a 4 
philosophy in accordance ; and the serene wisdom whick' J 
his name recalls, had been carried out into poetry and tha I 
fine arte, by the genius of his children and his clients, | 
That very convent of St. Mark is still adorned by the ] 
celebrated paintings executed by the Dominican artist, 
called, like the Dominican St. Thomas, the Angelical;- 
and about the same time, it had been under the rule of thft- 
celebrated Dominican confessor and writer, afterward 
archbishop of the city, St. Antoninus. Here, too, came, 
about thirty years afterwards, and shortly before St, 
Philip's birth, that iiery Reformer, also a Dominican, of | 
whom I am to speak as a sort of Apostle of Florence, ) 
man certainly of commanding eloquence and extraor- I 
dinary influence, full of the traditions of his order, a 
cherishing a fierce hatred c'- ■ ' — wing heathen litei 
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ture and the clasBical taste of tbe day; I mention his 
name, on account of the affection which St. Philip felt 
for Mb memory j — Savonarola. 

A true son of St. Dominic, in energy, in severity of 
life, in contempt of merely secular learning, a forerunner of 
the Dominican St. Pius in boldness, in resoluteness, in zeal 
for the honour of the House of God, and for the restora- 
tion of holy discipline, Savonarola felt "his spirit stirred 
up within him,'' like another Paul, when he came to that 
beautiful home of genius and philosophy ; for he found 
Florence, like another Athens, " wholly given to idola- 
try." He groaned within him, and was troubled, and 
refused consolation, when he beheld a Christian court and 
people priding itself on its ma,terial greatness, its intel- 
lectual gifts, and its social refinement, while it abandoned 
itself to luxury, to feast and song and revel, to fine shows 
and splendid apparel, to an impure poetry, to a depraved 
and sensual character of art, to heathen speculations, and 
to forbidden, superstitious practices. His vehement spirit 
could not be restrained, and got the better of him, and, 
— unlike the Apostle, whose prudence, gentleness, love 
of his kind, and human accomplishments are nowhere 
more happily shown than in his speech to the Athenians*, 
— he hurst forth into a whirlwind of indignation and 
invective against all that he found in Florence, and 
condemned the whole established system, and all who 
took part of it, high and low, prince or prelate, eccle- 
siastic or layman, with a pitiless rigour, — which for the 
moment certainly did a great deal more than St. Paul 
was able to do at the Areopagus; tor St. Paul made 
» Acts ivii. 
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only one or two converts there, and, departed, where 
Savonarola bad great immediate success, frightened a 
abashed the offenders, rallied round him the better diEk-^ 
posed, and elicited and developed whatever there was of| 
piety, whether in the multitude or in the upper elat 

It waa the truth of his cause, the earnestness of 1 
convictions, the singleness of his aims, the im 
of his censures, the intrepidity of his menace 
constituted the secret of his auceess. Yet a less worthjn 
motive lent its aid ; men crowded round a pulpit, froi 
which others were attacked as well as themselves, 
humble offender was pleased to be told that crime wa8l| 
leveller of ranks, and to find that be thus was a gained 
in the common demoralization. The laity bore to I 
denounced, when the clergy were not spared; and 1 
rich and noble suffered a declamation which did not sta 
short of the sacred Chair of St. Peter. 

" In the houses of great prelates and great doctors,* 
he cried out, "nothing is thought of but poetry and 
rhetoric. Go and see for jourselves : you will find tbeiu 
with books of polite literature in their bands, pernicioua 
writings, with Virgil, Horace, and Cicero, t 
themselves for the cure of souls withal. Astrologers havf 
the governance of the Church. There is not a prelate 
there is not a great doctor, but is intimate with som 
astrologer, who predicts for him the hour and the momenit! 
for riding out, or for whate-ver else he does. Our preacha 
have already given up Holy Scripture, and are givi 
to PhiloBopby, which they preach from the pulpit, a 
treat as their queen. As to Holy Scripture, they makffi 
it the handmaid, because to preach philosophy loob 
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learned, whereas it should simply be an aid in the inter- 
pretation of the divine word," 

" Our Church," he continued, " has outside many fine 
ceremonies in divine worship, fine vestments, an uncom- 
mon display of drapery, gold and silver candlesticks, so 
many fine chalices, quite magnificent. Those great pre- 
lates with their fine mitres on, of gold and jewels, with 
crosiers of silver, with their fine chasubles, and copes of 
brocade, there they are at the altar, singing fine vespers, 
fine masses, so solemnly, with bo many fine ceremonies, 
so many organs and singers, that your head turns. And 
they seem to you, those men, to liave great gravity and 
a saintly show ; and you think that they cannot do 
wrong, but that their words and their deeds are Gospel, 
and claim your observance. That is how the modern 
Church is made. Men feed on these husks, and make 
themselves happy in these ceremonies, and say that the 
Church of Jesus Christ never was in a more flourishing 
state, and that divine worship never was so well carried 
out as at present,— as on one occasion a great prelate 
said, that the Church never was in such honour, and its 
prelates never in such repute, whereas its first prelates 
were but small men, because they were humble and poor, 
because they had not such ample bishoprics, such rich 
abbeys, as ours of this day, nor had they as yet such gold 
mitres, such chalices. Do you take me? I mean in the 
primitive Church, the chalices were of wood, and the 
prelates of gold ; but now the chalices are of gold, and 
the prelates are wooden." 

" Italy ! " be cried out in the tone of a prophet, " O 
rulers of Ttaly ! O prelates of the Church I the wrath 
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of God ia over you, and your conversion alone will av«r€. 
it. Do penance, while the sword is in the scabbard, and 
ere it is imbrued in your blood. O Italy ! thou shalt be 
given into the hands of a fierce, a barbarous n&tion, 
whose only pleasure will be to do thee ill. And Rome 
shall fare worse from them than any other city; your 
possessions and your treasures shall be given into their 
hands." 

Such bold language effected for the moment a revoli 
tioD rather than a reform. The eloquent preaeher be-' 
came the political partisan ; the great family was forced 
by political circumstances to give way, and for the better 
part of ten years Savonarola was ruler of Florence. Not 
only the populace,' but courtiers, noble ladies, scholars, 
artists, all put themselves at his disposal, and became bis 
disciples. He found a way to the hearts of philosopher^ 
poets, painters, engravers, sculptors, architects, and 
them renounce their heathen tastes and heathen aepi 
tions. " Behold the sun,'^ he said ; " its beauty o 
in possessing light ; behold the blessed spiritSj 
beauty is light; and Grod Himself, because He is 
most full of light, is beauty itself. The beauty of e' 
creature is more perfect, the more closely it 
God's beauty ; and the body is beautiful in proportion 
the beauty of the soul. Conceive what must have 
the beauty of the Blessed Virgin, who poBsessed 
sanctity, sanctity that shono from all her features. 
ceive how beautiful was Christ, who was God and 
Now even Aristotle, who was a pagan, bids us 
tolerate indecent pictures, lest children, seeing 
be corrupted; but what shall I say to yoi 
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painters, who execute these immodest figures ? I tell you 
to do so no more. You who have theua aud destroy them, 
will do a work pleasing to AJmighty God and the Holy 
Virgin. 'You have dedicated My Temple and My 
Churches to your God Moloch/ snys the Almighty. 
See how they act at Florence! mothers take their un- 
married daughters to the cathedral, decked out for show, 
tdl they look like nymphs. ' These are your idols, which 
you have placed in My Temple.' The young men say of 
this or that maiden, ' This is Magdalen,' ' That is St. 
John,' because you paint figures in the church, which 
resemble this woman or that. You painters act wrongly ; 
you introduce worldly vanities into the Church. Do you 
believe that the Blessed Virgin was dressed ae you re- 
present her ? I tell you that she was modestly dressed, 
and so veiled that one could scarce see her face ; and St. 
Elizabeth too was modest and simple in her attire*." 

Wonderful were the conversions which followed on the 
enunciation of truth so undeniable, so grave in import, 
BO earnestly enforced. As to the artists, many of them 
became Dominicans, and the convent of St. Mark had to 
be enlarged to hold them. The members of another con- 
vent in the city, feeling their state of relaxation, begged 
to be allowed to come over to him in a body, and to take 
the rule of St. Dominic upon them. The population of 
Florence rose from their beds after midnight in winter 
to attend upon his sermons. There they stood in the 
Church, waiting, taper in hand, or singing hymns, or 
praying, or saying office, for three or four hours, till he 
began to preach. They showed the fruits of his eshor- 
* Vide ^tber Meehan's tnaalation of Marcbatti'e work. 
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tationa in their homes. "Women reformed their dre 
youths unlearned their light songs, heads of families read ' 
the lives of the Saints to their children. At length the 
zealous preacher determined on having, in token of re- 
pentance, a solemn conflagration in the great square, of 
all the scandals and the various oceafiions of sin with^ 
which the city abounded. At the time of the Camira^fl 
the special festival of the world, the flesh, and the devUf ■ 
he invited the whole city to this stera act of reparation^ I 
He raised a high pyramid, with a quantity of gnn^l 
powder at its base. His innumerable penitents formed ■ 
in long procession, and hitlier they marched with the in-.'l 
strumeuts and incentives of iniquity in their hands, to be; J 
offered up in expiation of their sins. It was a costljil 
sacrifice, ruthlessly performed. Artists brought theirj 
beautiful pictures, portraits, and figures in ivory oiJ 
alabaster, and flung them upon the pyre ; others brougMB 
richly-worked tapestries; others, lutes, flutes, guitaF%H 
cards, dice, looking-glasses, perfumery, paint, maskHill 
disguises; others, novels and poems. Lighted torches ■ 
were then applied, and, amid the ringing of bells and thftj 
acclamations of the vast multitude, the whole was reduce^| 
to ashes. A foreigner had in vain offered 20,000 crownfl 
to ransom them from the flames. The same impressiTim 
ceremony was repeated in the following year. ■ 

A very wonderful man, you will allow, my BrethreiUS 
was this Savonarola. I shall say nothing more of hiin^ 
except what was the issue of his reforms. For years, bm 
I have said, he had his own way ; at length, his innoJ 
cence, sincerity, and zeal were the ruin of his fanmilitjr.l 
He presumed ; he exalt«d himself against a power whidJ 
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none can assail without misfortune. He put himself in 
opposition to the Holy See, and, as some say, disobeyed 
its injunctions. Reform is not wrought out by dis- 
obedience ; this was not the way to be the Apostle either 
of Florence or of Rome. Then trouble came upon him, 
a great reaction ensued ; his enemies got the upper hand ; 
he went into extravagances himself; the people deserted 
him j he was put to death, strangled, hung on a gibbet, 
and then burned in the very square where he had set fire 
to the costly furniture of vanity and sin. And then the 
rich and powerful family returned to Florence; and things 
went on pretty much as before ; and, on the very year pre- 
ceding St. Philip^s birth, took place that riotous festivity 
on St. John Baptist^s day, over against the convent of 
St. Mark, of which I have already spoken. 

And now I have added something more to the picture, 
which I have proposed to give you, of the state of things 
both in Florence and in Rome, when St. Philip was 
raised up to be an Apostle of another sort. 



TILORENCE, 
-*- viewed hi 



theiij hatl her Apostle: 



have : 



B commencement and his end : — a z 
heroic man, but not, as far as we can judge, reaching t 
the level of a saint. It is not by the enthusiasm of thafl 
multitude, or by political vioSenee, — it is not by power- J 
ful declamation, or by railing at authorities, that thS'fl 
foundationB are laid of religious works. It is not by^'l 
sudden popularity, or by strong resolves and demonstra- ■ 
tioDB, or by romantic incidentfi, or by immediate sno- 
ceesee, that andertakings commence which arc to last. I 
I do not say, that to be roused, even for a moment, from, J 
the dream of sin, to repent; and be absolved, even thi 
a relapse follow it, is a slight gain ; or that the brilliant^ J 
but brief, triumphs of Savonarola are to be despise* 
did good in his day, though his day was a short om 
Still, after all, his history brings to mind that passage i 
sacred history, where the Almighty displayed Hia pM 
sence to Elias on Mount Horeb. "Tlie Lord was not i] 
the wind," nor " in the earthquake," nor " in the fire j' 
but after the fire came "the whisper of a gentle air." 

So was it with the Lord of grace Himself, when Hw 
came upon earth; so it ia with His chosen servants afl 
Him. He grew up in silence and obscurity, overlooki 
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by the world; and then He triumphed. He was the 
grain cast into the earth, which, while a man " sleeps and 
risee, night and day, springs up and grows whilst he 
knoweth not." He was the mustard seed, " which is the 
least of all seeds, but, when it is grown up, beeometh a 
tree, and shooteth out great branches, so that the birds 
of the air dwell under its shadow," He grew up " as a 
tender plants and as a root out of a thirsty land;" and 
" His look was, as it were, hidden and despised, where- 
fore we esteemed Him not." And, when He began 
to preach. He did not " contend nor cry out, nor break 
the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax;" and 
thus " He sent foi-th judgment unto victory." So was 
it in the beguining, so has it been ever since. After the 
storm, the earthquake and the fire, the cahn, soothing 
whisper of the fragrant air. After Savonarola, Piiilip. 

1. Philip was born in Florence within twenty years 
after him. The memory of the heroic friar was then 
still fresh in the minds of men, who would be talking 
familiarly of him to the younger generation, — of the 
Bcenes which their own eyes had witnessed, and of the 
deeds of penance which they had "done at his bidding. 
Especially vivid would the recollections of him be in the 
Convent of St. Mark ; for there was his cell, there the 
garden where he walked up and down in meditation, and 
refused to notice the great prince of the day '; there 
would be his crucifix, his habit, his discipline, hia books, 
and whatever had once been his. Now, it so happened, 
St. Philip was a child of this very convent; here he 
received his first religious instruction, and in after times 
' Loroaio Jb' Maliti. 
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lie used to say, " Whatever there was of good In m^, 
when I was young, I owed it to the Fathers of 
Mark's, in Florence," For Savonarola he retained a 
singular affection all through his life ; he tept his pic- 
ture in his room, and about the year 1560, when the 
question came before Popes Paul IV. and Pius IV., of 
the condemnation of Savonarola's teaching, he interceded 
fervently and successfully in his behalf before the Blessed 
Sacrament, exposed on the occasion in the Bominicaai 
church at Rome. This was in his middle age. ' 

To return to his youth : at the age of eighteen, he left 
Florence for good, first going to a town in the kingdom. , 
of Naples ; then, at the end of two years, to Rome, wheie 
he lived for sixty years, without once going beyond th0 
circuit of its seven Basilicas. There he died, when h» 
had nearly completed his eightieth year. A simple out- , 
line of a histoiy, you will say, my Brethren, singularly ' 
deficient in incident or adventure ; yet, though he madft > 
only one journey in his long life, he turned it to account; j 
and the changes of external situation which then befeU' 
him, few as they were, were instruments in the formatioiL, 
of his mind and in the direction of his future course, The 
Florentine pupil of St. Dominic fell under the inspira- 
tions of St. Benedict in the territory of Naples, and fouad 
St. Ignatius in person and in the flesh, when he got to 
Rome. 

Benedict, Dominic, Ignatius : — these are the three 
venernble Patriarchs, whose Orders divide between them 
the extent of Christian history. There are many Saints ' 
besides, who have been fruitful in followers and instita- " 
tions, and have multiplied themselves in Christendom,!' 
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and lived on earth in their children, when they them- 
selves were gone to heaven. But there are three who, 
in an especial way, have had committed to them the office 
of a piihlic ministry in the affairs of the Church one 
after another, and who are, in some sense, her " nursing 
fathers," and are masters in the spiritual Israel, and 
ruling names in her schools and her libraries; and these 
are Benedict, Dominic, and Ignatius. Philip came under 
the teaching of all three successively. 

2. It was the magnificent H.im of the children of St. 
Dominic to form the whole matter of human knowledge 
into one harmonious system, to secure the alliance be- 
tween religion and philosophy, and to train men to the 
use of the gifts of nature in the sunlight of divine grace 
and revealed truth. It required the dissolution and 
reconstruction of society to give an opportunity for so 
great a thought ; and accordingly, the Order of Preach- 
ers flourished after the old Empire had passed away, 
and the chaos which followed on it bad resulted in the 
creation of a new world. Now, in the age of St. Philip, 
a violent effort was in progress, on the part of the powers 
of evil, to break up this sublime unity, and to set human 
genius, the philosopher and the poet, the artist and the 
musician, in opposition to religion. Accordingly, the 
work of the glorious Order of St. Dominic was more than 
ever called for, whatever might be those new methods of 
prosecuting it, ritore suitable to the times ; and, if Philip 
was destined, as he was, to play an important part in 
them in .the cause of God, it was therefore necessary that 
he should be imbued with the great idea of that Order. 
It was necessary that he should have deeply fixed within 
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him, aB the object of his life, that single aim of sobduingi 
this various, multiform, many -coloured world to the 
unity of divine service. I mean, there are Saints, whose 
mission lies rather in separating off from each other the 
world and the Truth ; that of other Saints lies in bring- 
ing them together. Philip's was the latter. Suitably 
then, and reasonably, did he receive his elementary for- 
mation of mind from the Fathers of St. Mark. And 
when this had been secured, then he was sent off, "not 
knowing whither he went,"" to other tutors, and towards 
the Bcene of his destined labours, to do a work like St. 
Dominic's work, though he was not to be a Dominican. 
3. Then he came to St. Benedict. Close by the town 
to which his father had sent him, is the eelebrat«A. 
monastery of Monte Cassino, the principal seat of tin 
Benedictine Order. The relaxation, which at that tima. 
prevailed in so many regular communities, seems not t«. 
have readied this ancient sanctuary •; but the judgments,, 
which even in Savonarola's day were falling on Italy, 
had not fallen short of Monte Cassino, The neighbour- 
hood had been the scene of war ; and the foreign troop* 
had pillaged the Church, and the new generation of 
monks had been nurtured in adversity. " Not far from 
San Germano," that is, tbe town to which Philip bad 
been sent, says the author of his life, " there is a ceW 
brated mountain, which, according to a very ancient and 
common tradition, is one of those which opened at oor 
Saviour's death. It belongs to tbe Benedictine Fathen 
of Mont« Cassino, who have a church there dedicated to 
the Most Holy Trinity. This mountain is split from. 
' Vide Tosti'i history of Lbat &bbey. 
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rtop to bottom by three huge fisBui-esj and in the middle 
of the three, which is the steepest, there is a little chapel 
on a rock, under the care of the monks, and on it k a 
crucifix painted, which the sailors salute with their 
guns as they pass by. Here Philip was in the habit 
of retiring for prayer and meditation on the Lord's 
Passion." 

Observe, my dear Brethren, Philip is now in quite a 
new scene, — no longer amid the mediseval grandeur, hut 
among the Saints and associations of primitive ages ; it 
is no longer the busy, gaudy town, hut the calm and 
pure country ; no longer cloisters and paintings, but 
rocks and sea, leading to meditation; no longer golden 
mitres and jewelled copes, under high arches and painted 
windows, but secluded, unfurnished chapels, and rude 
crucifixes; no longer the vision of our Lord's Passion 
portrayed by sacred art, but the very rent in the solid 
mountain, opened in that same hour when He hung upon 
the Cross ; no longer the holy doctrines and devotions of 
later piety, but the aboriginal mystery, contained in 
Scripture, Creed, and Baptism, and battled for in the first 

I centuries, the dogma of the most Holy Trinity. Thus, 
everything about Philip threw him back into the times 
of simplicity, of poverty, of persecution, of martyrdom ; 
the times of patience, of obscure and cheerful toil, of 
humble, unrequited service; ere Christianity had gained 
■ a hterature, or theology had become a science, or any but 
I saints had sat in Peter's chair; while the book of nature 
H and the book of grace were the chief instruments of 
H knowledge and of love. Such was the school of St. 
H Benedict; nor did that dear and venerable Father let the 
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young pilgrim go, even when Mb two years' Bojonm M 
his neighbourhood was at an end. Por if a dii 
divine summons took him to Rome, still St. Benedict, 
as I may say, chose out for him his lodging there ; for 
he sent him to those ancient basilicaSj and cemeteries, 
and catacombs of the Holy City, which spoke of the 
early monks and the primitive religion, and these yon 
know he haunted, or almost lived in them, till ten years 
and more had passed from the date of his leaving Flo- 
rence. " Philip Neri is a great saint," said a Dominican 
Friar, who kept his eyes upon the youth ; " and among 
his other wonderful things, he has dwelt for a whole ten 
years in the caves of St. Sebastian, by way of penance ;" 
lodging, I say, as St. Benedict would have had him, 
with the old martyr Popes, and their saintly court and 
retinue, their deacons and chamberlains, and chaplains ; 
with St. Callistus, and St. Sebastian, and St. Laurence; 
with St. Mark and St. Marcellian, with St. Agnes and 
St. Cecilia, with St. Nereus and St. Achilleus, with 
St. Papias and St. Maurus, till at length he had that 
marvellous visitation, when the Holy Ghost came down 
upon him in a ball of fire, about the time of Pentecost, 
and filled his lieart with consolations bo overwhelming 
that, lest he should die of ecstasy, he came up into the 
world of men, and set about a work to flesh and blood 
more endurable. 

Thus was the second stage of Philip's education 
brought to a close ; and, as from St. Dominic he gained 
the end he was to pursue, so from St. Benedict he learned 
how to pursue it. He wasto pursue Savonarola's purposee, 
but not in Savonarola's n-ay ; rather, in the spirit and 
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after the fashion of those early Religious, of which St. 
Benedict is the typical representative. Those early 
Religious lived in communities, which were detached 
from each other, not brought together under one common 
governance ; they were settled in one place, and hud no 
duties beyond it ; vows were not a necessary element of 
their staffi ; they had little or nothing to do with eccle- 
siastical matters or secular politics ; they had no large 
plan of action for religious ends ; they let each day do its 
work as it came; they lived in obscurity, and laid a 
special stress on prayer and meditation ; they were simple 
in their forms of worship, and they freely admitteti lay- 
men into their fellowship. In peculiarities such as these 
we recognize the Oratory of St. Philip. Least thought 
had he of all men, of living in his works beyond his day : 
he could scarcely be brought to throw bis disciples into 
the form of community, and to perpetuate that form by ec- 
clesiastical recognition. Then he would not go and pre- 
side over them ; then, when obliged to go, he would not 
let them call him Father Superior. Then be would not 
listen to their founding houses in other cities. Much 
less would he take dignities himself, or suffer them to do 
so. He would not permit any forma or observances to 
be the characteristics of his Congregation, besides mutual 
love and hard work. For the interior life he sent them 
back, with especial earnestness, to the Apostolic Epistles, 
and to the traditions of that early monk, John Cassian. 
In his exterior worship, he imitated, as Cardinal Baro- 
nius observes, the form furnished by St. Paul, iu his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians. "It is by a divine counsel," 
says that glory of the Oratory^, speaking, in hia A.waaia, 
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in the tone of bd historian, " that there has been in great 
measure renewed in our age in E«me, after the pattern 
of the Apostolic assemblj", the edifying practice of d 
coursing in sDrmons of the things of God. This 1 
been the work of the Reverend Father Philip Neri, i 
Florentine, who, like a skilful architect, laid the fonni 
tion of it. It was arranged, that almost every day thoi 
who were desirous of Christian perfection should come 
to the Oratory, First, there was some length of time 
spent in mental prayer, then one of the hrotliers read a 
spiritual hook, and during the reading the aforesaid 
Father commonted on what was read. Sometimes he 
desired one of the brethren to give his opinion on some 
subject, and then the discourse proceeded in the form of 
dialogue. After this, he commanded one of them to 
mount a seat, and there, in a familiar, plain style, to dis- 
course upon the lives of tbe Saints. To him succeeded 
another, on a different subject, but equally plain ; lastly, 
a third discoursed upon eeelesiastical history. When all 
was finished, they sang sonae spiritual hymn, prayed 
again for a short time, and so ended. Things being 
thus disposed, and approved by the Pope's authority, it 
seemed as though the beautiful form of the Apostolical 
assembly had returned, as far as times admitted." 

This, of course, took plaee long after that portion of 
Philip's life on which I am immediately engaged. From 
eight to eighteen, fen years, he was under the teacluDg 
of St. Dominic ; from eighteen to twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine, he was with St. Benedict, and the ancient 
Saints of Rome. Nor even, when the end of that period 
was come, did he quite leave St. Benedict. During the 
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r whole sixty years that he passed at Rome, there was 
only one great turning-point or crisis of his life j it was 
when, at about the age of forty, he thought of going to 
the East. Now, to determine this point, he did not take 
the counsel of any Dominican, nor of any Jesuit, either 
of which courses might have seemed natural, but he went 
to a Benedictine of the great Basilica of St. Paul, and by 
him was referred to another monk of the Benedictine 
family, who lived on the spot of St. Paul's martyrdom ; 
and this father, directed by St. John the Evangelist, told 
him that " his Indies were to be in Rome, where God 
would make much use of him.'" Observe this, too, my 
Brethren : St. John the Evangelist was the informant. 
Philip lives in especial intercourse with the Saints of the 
Apostolic ages, with St. Paul, with St. John the Evan- 
■ gelist. Again, St. Mary Magdalen and St. Philip and 
St. James were his own particular patrons ; and St. 
John the Baptist appeared to him in vision. I do not 
recollect any Saints of a later date, with whom he was 
in such intimate communion. 

4. Such was the character of the devotions, such the 
cast and fashion of interior life, which are proper to 
St. Philip ; Benedictine, as I may call them. At length 
he came back to the world, and there he found and made 
acquaintance with the third great Patriarch whom I 
have named, St. Ignatius, who was then in Rome. That 
memorable Saint had taken up his abode, and established 
his Society there, while Philip was in his long retreat, 
and now he was at hand for Philip to hear and to 
consult, for the space of eleven years, when he died_ 
Now what did St. Ignatius do for him ? There is a 
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remarkable resemblance, ns any one may see, in the 
practiL'al teaching of the two, and that, in matters where 
that teaching is in contrast to what was more usual in 
and before their day. It cannot be doubted that, while 
in theological traditions St. Philip was one with St. 
Dominic, in the cure of souls he was one with St. Igna- 
tius. An earnest enforcement of interior religion, a 
jealousy of Ibrmal ceremonies, an insisting on obedieuce 
rather than sacritice, on mental disetpline rather than 
fasting or hair-shirt, a mortification of the reason, that 
illumination and freedom of spirit which comes of love; 
further, a mild and tender rule for the Confessional; fre- 
quent confessions, frequent communions, special devotion 
towards the Blessed Sacrament, these are peculiarities of 
a particular school in the Church, and St. Ignatius and 
St. Philip are Masters in it. Prom St. Benedict's time 
there had been a broad line between the woild and the 
Church, and it was very hard to follow sanctity mthout 
entering into Religion. St. Ignatius and St. Philip, on 
the contrary, carried out the Church into the world, and 
aimed to bring under her light yoke as many men as 
they could possibly reach. Both of them, of course, 
acted under a divine guidance ; hut, as they lived at the 
same time and on the same spot, it is natural to think 
that, humanly speaking, one must have taken his tra- 
dition from the other j an d, ns St. Philip is the younger, 
it is as natural to think that he gained it from St, Igna- 
tius. As then he learned from Benedict v>hat to ie, and 
from Dominic what l-o do, so let me consider that from 
Ignatius he learned how he teaa to do if. 

St. Philip, on one occasion, acknowledged his debt w 
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one particular to tlie elder Saint ; he said to some Jesuits 
whom he met, " You are children of a great Father. I 
am under obligations to him, for your Master, Ignatius, 
.taught me to make mental prayer." Nay, strange as it 
may appear, it would seem that, at least at one time of 
his life, he wished to be admitted among his children ; 
^t another time, perhaps, to which I have already 
alluded, to join them in the East with others in his 

5. My Brethren, I do not feel it to be any want of 
devotion or reverence towards our dear Father, to speak 
of him as looking cut to be taught, or willing to be 
governed. It is like his most amiable, natural, and 
unpretending self. He was ever putting himself in the 
background, and never thought of taking on himself 
rule, or seizing on a position, in the Church, or of 
founding a religious body. And I seem to have Father 
Consolini's authority for saying that I please him more 
by doing towards him what he would do for himself, 
than by showing now a zeal in his behalf, for which he 
would not have thanked me when living. Father Con- 
solini, as you recollect, was the most intimate friend of 
St. Philip, of all his spiritual children. The Saint "was 
most jealous in concealing his gifts from the eyes of the 
world," but " from Consolini he hid nothing." Well, 
then, you would think, that after Philip's death, his 
loving disciple would tell all that he could, as loudly and 
as widely as he could, in his honour. Not so; so far from 
it, that the author of that Father's life, whom I have 
just been quoting, tells us that, although he was the most 
devoted, as well as the best beloved of the sous of St. 
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Philip, yet, when the Holy Father's caDonization was first 
commenced, he did not wish it to he forwarded by the 
Congregation. He himself at first refused to give evi- 
dence in the Process, and, when commanded by his Su- 
periors, he gave it with evident reluctance. How natural 
this is ! St. Philip was too near him to allow of bis 
speaking to his praise. To praise him was to praise 
himself and all the Fathers. Let strangers praise hira, 
not a son of his own. And if they wish to love him, let 
them come and learn to love him for what he is. We 
too do not wish him other than he is; we love him too 
much for what he is, to wish him praised for what he is 
not. 

It is further said of Father Consolini: "He was 1 
deeply penetrated with this feeling, that, though ] 
knew from the Saint himself the way in which 1 
eeived from the Holy Ghost that wonderful visitatioD 4 
the fracture of his ribs, yet he never revealed the p 
culars to any living person till within a few days c 
death." He recollected the Saint's words, " Seerei 
meum mild" " My secret is my own." And 1 
" Wlien he heard that some priests had united togetL 
under the invocation and institnte of St. Philip, 
the name of Reformed Priests, he was gravely diGplei 
with the vanity of such a title, saying, that had j 
been living, he would have gone to the Pope to di 
such a Congregation." 

O touching and most genuine traits of our sw 
and dearest Father, and most impressive lesson to a 
remarkable contrast to the spirit of the vehement (1 
St. Mark's I Philip had shown them from a boy. 
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of the first things told ua of liim in his very childhood 
is, that "he never spoke lightly, as hoys do, of becoming 
a priest orareligious; he concealed the wish of hia heart, 
id I'rom childhood upwards he eschewed display, of 
which he ever had a special hatred." Things which other 
saints have allowed in themselves, or rather have felt a 
duty, he could not ahide. He did not ask to be opposed, 
to he maligned, to be persecuted, but simply to he over- 
looked, to be despised. Neglect was the badge which he 
desired for himself and for his own. " To deepiee the 
whole world," he said, " to despise no member of it, to 
despise oneself, to despise being despised." He took great 
pleasure in being undervalued and made little of, accord- 
ing to the Apostle's sentiment, " If any man among you 
seem to be wise, let him become a foot, that he may he 
wise." And hence you know, when he became so famous 
in his old age, and every one was thinking of him myste- 
liously, and looking at him with awe, and solemnly re- 
peating Father Philip's words and rehearsing Father 
Philip's deeds, and bringing strangers to see him, it was 
the most cruel of penances to him, and he was ever be- 
having himseli' ridiculously on purpose, and putting them 
ont, from his intense hatred and impatience of being 
turned into a show. " He was always trying," says his 
hiographer, " either by gestures, or motions, or words, 
or some facetious levity, to hide his great devotion; and 
when he had done any virtuous action, he would do 
something simple to cover it." 

6. This being the disposition of St. Philip, you will 
understand how it was, that while he wished to do the 
very work which Savonarola intended, he set about it. 
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not on principle merely, but on instinctive feelings, in so 
different a way. Here, a^ in other cases, the slowest 
way was the surest, and the moat quiet the most effectual ; 
and he rather would not have attempted that work at all, 
than have sacrificed his humility and modesty to the 
doing of it. Accordingly he, whose mission was to Popes, 
Cardinals, and nobiee, to philosophers, authors,and artiste, 
began with teaching the poor who are found about the 
doors of the Roman churches. This was his occupation 
for years ; soon he added to it another undertaking of 
the same kind. He used to go about the squares, shops, 
warehouses, schools, and shop -counters, " talking with 
all sorts of persons in a most engaging way abont 
spiritual things, and saying, ' Well, my brothers, when 
are we to set about serving God, and doing good?"* and 
he began to make some great conversions. 

Rome was at that time in a very different state f 
what it was when Savonarola had discharged his threatd 
upon it. A most heavy judgment had come upon it . 
few years before Philip arrived there, and that judgmei 
had come in mercy upon the city of God's choice. 
Germans and Spaniards had besieged, taken, and sacb 
it, with excesses and outrages so horrible, that it Js thouj 
to have suffered less from tbe Goths and Huns than froi 
troops nominally Christian. Its external splendour h 
never been recovered down to this day; its churches v 
spoiled and defaced ; its convents plundered \ ibs 4 
dinals. Bishops, monks, and nuos, treated with the i 
extreme indignities, and many of them murdered ; : 
Bacrileges committed innumerable, Peoplethought w 
happened was the fulfilment of the predictions of Sa.vt 
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narola; but, amid these miseries, the grace of God 
spoke, and the guilty population was softened. First 
St. Caietan, who wus himself tortured by the ruffianly 
soldiers, had already begun to call to prayer and repent- 
ance; St. Ignatius followed, preaching-. Then came St. 
Philip, but in his own quiet way, lilie " the whispering 
of a gentle air," "his speech trickling like dew, as a 
shower upon the herb, and as drops upon the grass." 

He began, as I have said, with the poor; then he went 
among shopmen, warehousemen, clerks in banks, and 
loungers in public places. Encouraged by these successes, 
he addressed himself to men, not merely of careless, but 
of the worst kind of lives, and them also he gained for 
God. His charity brought him into various situations 
of trial; but when attempts were made upon his virtue, 
his zeal and devotion brought him through them. All 
this time he was visiting the hospitals, and attending to 
the necessities, both bodily and spiritual, of the sick. 

This had been his life, in some degree, before he left 
his retreat in the basilicas and cemeteries ; and it lasted 
altogether ten years. At the end of them he joined a 
small community of pious people, in number fifteen, 
" simple and pOor," we are told, " but full of spirit and 
devotion," and *' inflaming one another, by words and 
by example, with the desire of Christian perfection." 
Philip, though still a layman, preached: and, because 
he was doing an unusual thing, dissolute youths came to 
make game of him; but it was dangerous for such to 
come near him : on one occasion he converted thirty of 
them by a single sermon. He and his associates made 
it their duty to attend on the pilgrims, and on the sick 
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who had left the hospitals, convalescent, but not rei 
Thus his work gradually extended; for these ] 
and sick were from all couctrieSj and many of them we| 
Jews or heretics, whom he brought into the fold of t 
Church. 

7. He had been fifteen years in Rome before he w 
ordained ; and then at length, on his receiving facultii 
for bearing confessions, he began, at the age of thirt 
five, his real mission, — that long course of miniatr 
which, carried on for years three times fifteen, < 
almost to the hour of his death, has gained for him t 
title of Apostle of Rome. 

You know, my Brethren, what is commonly meant b 
an Apostle of a country. It means one who converteil 
heathen inhabitants to the Christian faith, such i 
Augustine of England ; accordingly, his proper functia 
is Baptism. Hence, you find St. Augustine, St, ] 
St. Boniface, or St. Francis baptizing their hundj 
and thousands. This was the office to which St. ' 
wished to minister in India; but it was his zeal i 
charity that urged him, not his mature judgment; 
the fierce conflicts, and the pastoral cares, and the riu; 
publicity of such exalted duties, were unsuited to I 
nature; so he was kept at home for a different \ 
He was kept at Ijome, in the very heart of Christendoni 
not to evangelize, but to recover ; and his instrument t 
conversion was, not Baptism, but Penance. The ( 
fessional was the seat and seal of his peculiar Ap< 
late. Hence, as St. Francis Xavier baptized hia t 
thousands, Philip was, every day and almost every h 

: forty-five years, restoring, teaching, en( 
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and guiding penitents along the narrow way of salva- 
tion. 

We are told in his Life, that " he abandoned every 
other care, and gave himself to hearing confessions." 
Not content with the day, he gave up a considerable 
portion of the night to it also. Before dawn he had 
generally confessed a good nunaber. When he retired to 
his room, he still confessed every one who came ; though 
at prayers, though at meals, he broke off instantly, and 
attended to the call. When ihe church was opened at 
daybreak, he went down to the Confessional, and re- 
mained in it till noon, when he said Maes. When no 
penitents came, he remained near his Confessional ; he 
never intermitted hearing confessions for any illness. 
" On the day of his death, he began to hear confessions 
very early in the morning •" after Mass " again he went 
into the Confessional;" in the afternoon, and " during 
the rest of the day down to supper time,'' ho heard con- 
fessions. After supper, " he heard the confessions of 
those Fathers who were to say the first Masses on the 
following morning," when he himself was no longer to 
be on earth. It was this extraordinary persevering ser- 
vice in so trying, so wearing a duty, for forty-five years, 
that enabled him to be the new Apostle of the Sacred 
City, Thus it was, as the lesson in his OflSce says, that 
" he bore innumerable children to Christ." He was 
ever suffering their miseries, and fighting with their sins, 
and travailing with their good resolves, year after year, 
whatever their state of life, their calling, their cir- 
cumstances, if so be that he might bring them safe 
to heaven, with a superhuman, heroic patience, of 
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which we see no few traces iu the fiery preacher. 
Florence. 

Savonarola, in spite of his personal sanctity, in spite 
of his protests against a mere external sanctity in 
Catholics, after all, hegan with an external reform; he 
burned lutes and guitars, looking-glasses and masks. 
Looks and pictures, in the public square: but Philip 
bore with every outside extravagance in those whom he 
addressed, as far as it was not directly sinful, knowing 
well that if the heart was once set right, the appropriate 
demeanour would follow. You recollect how a youth 
came to his Exercises one day, dressed out " in a most 
singular and whimsical fashion;" and how Phdip did but 
fix his eyes on him, and proceed with the discourses and 
devotions of the Oratoryj and Ikiw, hy the time that 
they were at an end, the poor sinner had become quit* 
another man ; his nature vras changed all at once, and he 
became one of the Saint's most fervent penitents. A 
rich ecclesiastic came to him in coloured clothes, like a 
layman : Philip talked with him for a fortnight, without 
saying a word ahout his dress. At the end of the time 
he put it ofi' of his own accord, and made a general 
confession. His biographer says : " He was very much 
against stifi'ness and off-hand prohibitions about wearing 
fine clothes, collars, swords, and such-like things, saying 
that if only a little devotion gained admittance into their 
hearts, you might leave them to themselves." If he spoke 
of them, it was good-naturedly and playfully. Yon 
recollect he said to a lady, who asked if it was a ain 
to wear slippers with very high heels, according to 
excessive fashion of the day; "Take care they do 
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trip you up/^ And to a youth, who wore one of those 
large, stiff frills, which we see in pictures, he remarked, 
^^ I should caress you much more, if your collar did not 
hurt me/^ 

Savonarola is associated in our minds with the pulpit 
rather than the confessional: his vehemence converted 
many, but frightened or irritated more. The conse- 
quences came back upon himself and his penitents. 
Some of his convert artists were assassinated, others were 
driven into exile, others gave up their profession alto- 
gether in disgust or despair. Philip had no vocation, 
and little affection, for the pulpit ; he was jealous of what 
the world calls eloquence, and he mortified his disciples 
when they aspired to it. One he interrupted and sent 
down; another he made preach his sermon six times 
over : he discoursed and conversed rather than preached. 
And " he could not endure harsh rebukes,^^ says the 
writer of his life, " or anything like rigour. He allured 
men to the service of God so dexterously, and with such 
a holy, winning art, that those who saw it cried out, 
astonished : ^ Father Philip draws souls as the magnet 
draws iron.^ He so accommodated himself to the temper 
of each, as, in the words of the Apostle, to become ^ all 
things to all men, that he might gain all.^^' And his 
love of them individually was so tender and ardent, that, 
even in extreme old age, he was anxious to suffer for 
their sins; and ^^for this end he inflicted on himself 
severe disciplines, and he reckoned their misdeeds as his 
own, and wept for them as such/^ I do not read that 
Savonarola acted thus towards Pope Alexander the Sixth, 
whom he so violently denounced. 
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It is not surprising that, with this tenderness, with 
this prudence, and with tlie zeal and charity to which 
both were subordinate, his influence increased year by 
year, till he ^iued a place in the heart of the Roman 
population, which he has never lost. There are those 
whose greatest works are their earliest j there are others, 
who, at first scarcely distinguishable from a whole class 
who look the same, distance them in the long run, and 
do more and more wonderful works the longer they live, 
Philip was thirty-five before he was ordained ; forty 
before he began his exercises in his room ; fifty, before 
he had a church ; sixty, before he formed his disciples 
into a Congregation ; near seventy, before he put himself 
at the head of it. As the Blessed Virgin's Name has by 
a majestic growth expanded and extended itself throug'h 
the Church, " taking root in an honourable people, and 
restingin the Holy City," so the influence of Philip was, at 
the end of many years, paramount in that place which he 
had so long dwelt in as an obscure, disregarded stranger. 
Sharp eyes and holy sympathies indeed had detected 
" Philip Neri, as a saint living in eaves," when he wac 
a youth ; but it required half a century to develop this 
truth to the intelligence of the multitude of men. At 
length there was no possibility of mistaking it. Visit< 
to Rome discerned the presence of one who v 
than pope and cardinals, holy, venerable, and vigilant 1 
the rulers of the Church then were. " Among all I 
wonderful things which I saw in Rome," says one 1 
them, writing when Philip was turned fifty, " I took 1 
chief pleasure in beholding; the multitude of devout a 
spiritual persons who frequented the Oratory. Amid t 
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monumentB of antiquity, the superb palaces and conrts of 
I many illustrious lords, it appeared to me that the 
glory of this exemplar shone forth with surpassing 
light." " I go," says another visitor, ten years later, 
" to the Oratory, where they deliver every day most 
beautiful discourses on the gospel, or on the virtues and 
vices, or ecclesiastical history, or the lives of the saints. 
Persona of distinction go to hear them, bishops, prelates, 
and the like. They who deliver them are in holy orders, 
and of most exemplary life. Their superior is a certain 
Reverend Father Philip, an old man of sixty, who, they 
say, is an oracle, not only in Eome, but in the far-off 
parts of Italy, and of France and Spain, so that many 
come to him for counsel; indeed he is another Thomas a 
Kempis, or Tauler." 

But it required to live in Rome to understand what 
hia influenee really was. Nothing was too high for him, 
nothing too low. He taught poor begging women to 
iise mental prayer; betook out boys to play; he pro- 
tected orphans ; he acted as novice-master to the children 
of St. Dominic. He was the teaeher and director of 
artisans, mechanics, cashiers in banks, merchants, 
workers in gold, artists, men of science. He was con- 
sulted by monks, canons, lawyers, physicians, courtiers; 
ladies of the highest rank, convicts going to execution, 
engaged in their turn his solicitude and prayers. Car- 
dinals hung about his room, and Popes asked for his 
miraculous aid in disease, and his ministrations in death. 
It was his mission to save naen, not from, but in, the 
world. To break the haughtiness of rank, and the fasti- 
diousness of fashion, he gave his penitents public morti- 
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fieations ; to draw the jouBg from the theatres, he opened 
his Oratory of Sacred Music; to rescue the careless from 
the Carnival and its excesses, he set out in pilgrimage to 
the Seven Basilicas. For those who loved reading, he sub- 
stituted, for the works of chivalry or the hurtfal novels 
of the day, the true romance and the celestial poetry of 
the Lives of the Saints. He set one of his disciples to 
write history against the heretics of that age ; another, 
to treat of the Notes of the Church ; a third, to under- 
take the Martyrs and Christian Antiquities ; — for, while 
in the discoui-see and devotions of the Oratory, he pre- 
scribed the simplicity of the primitive monks, he wished 
hie children, individually and in private, to cultivate all 
their gifts to the full. He, however, was, after all and 
in all, their true model, — the humble priest, shrinking 
from every kind .of dignity, or post, or office, and living 
the greater part of day and night in prayer, in his room 
or upon the housetop. 

And when he died, a continued stream of people, says 
his biographer, came to see his body, during the two 
days that it remained in the church, kissing his bier, 
touching him with their rosaries or their rings, or taking 
away portions of his hair, or the flowers which were 
strewed over him ; and, among the crowd, persons of 
evciy rank and condition were beard lamenting and es- 
tolliug one who was eo lowly, yet bo great ; who had been 
BO variously endowed, and had been the pupil of so many 
saintly masters ; who had the breadth of view of St. 
Dominic, the poetry of St. Benedict, the wisdom of St. 
Ignatius, and all recommended by an unassuming grace 
and a winning tenderness which were his own. 
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Would that we, his children of this Oratory, were 
able — I do not say individually, but even collectively, nor 
in some one generation, but even in that whole period 
during which it is destined to continue here — would 
that we were able to do a work such as his ! At least 
we may take what he was for our pattern, whatever be 
the standard of our powers and the measure of our 
success. And certainly it is a consolation that thus 
much we can say in our own behalf, — that we have 
gone about his work in the way most likely to gain his 
blessing upon us, because most like his own. We have 
not chosen for ourselves any scene of exertion where we 
might make a noise, but have willingly taken that 
humble place of service which our Superiors chose for 
us. The desire of our hearts and our duty went together 
here. We have deliberately set ourselves down in a 
populous district, unknown to the great world, and have 
commenced, as St. Philip did, by ministering chiefly to 
the poor and lowly. We have gone where we could get 
no reward from society for our deeds, nor admiration 
from the acute or learned for our words. We have 
determined, through God^s mercy, not to have the praise 
or the popularity that the world can give, but, according 
to our Father's own precept, ^' to love to be unknown.^' 

May this spirit ever rule us more and more ! For me, 
my dear Fathers of the Oratory, did you ask me, and 
were I able, to gain some boon for you from St. Philip, 
which might distinguish you and your successors for the 
time to come, persecution I would not dare to supplicate 
for you, as holy men have sometimes supplicated; for the 
work of the Oratory is a tranquil work, and requires 
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peace and security to do it well. Nor would I ask for 
you calumny and reproach^ for to be slandered is to be 
talked about, and to some minds notoriety itself is a 
gratification and a snare. But I would beg for you this 
privilege^ that the public world might never know you 
for praise or for blame, that you should do a good deal of 
hard work in your generation, and prosecute many useful 
labours, and effect a number of religious purposes, and 
send many souls to heaven, and take men by surprise, 
how much you were really doing, when they happened 
to come near enough to see it ; but that by the world 
you should be overlooked, that you should not be known 
out of your place, that you should work for God alone 
with a pure heart and single eye, without the distrac- 
tions of human applause, and should make Him your 
sole hope, and His eternal heaven your sole aim, and 
have your reward, not partly here, but fully and entirely 
hereafter. 

Blessed shall you and I be, my dear Fathers, if we 
learn to live now in the presence of Saints and Angels, 
who are to be our everlasting companions hereafter. 
Blessed are we, if we converse habitually with Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph, — with the Apostles, Martyrs, and 
great Fathers of the early Church, — with Sebastian, 
Laurence, and Cecilia, — with Athanasius, Ambrose, and 
Augustine, — with Philip, whose children we. are, — with 
our guardian- angels and our patron-saints, careless what 
men think about us, so that their scorn of us involves no 
injury to our community, and their misconception of us 
is no hindrance to their own conversion. 



SERMON XIII. 

THE TREE BESIDE THE WATERS. 
{Preached in St. Marg'i, Oscott) 

" Et erit Canqiiam ligrnnm, quod plaiitatutu ent accns dccursa? aqnaram, 
quod frnctum auum dabit in tempoTP suo. Et folium ejus non dcfluet, 
eb omnia queecunque faoiet prosp^rabuntur." 

" Hh ghall be like a tree which is planted near the running waters, 
which shall bring forth its fruit in due season. And his leaf Efanll not 
fiiU otT; and ali whatsoever he shall do shall prosper." 

A MONG the many images under which the good 
■^^ man is descrihe^J in Holy Scriptare, perhaps there 
is none more vivid, more beautiful, and more touching 
than that which represents him as some favoured and 
thriving tree in the garden of God'e planting. Our 
original birth-place and home was a garden [ and the 
trees which Adam had to dress and keep, both in them- 
selves and hy the sort of attention they demanded, 
reminded him of the peaceful happy duties and the 
innocent enjoyments which were the business of his life. 
A garden, in its perennial freshness and its soothing 
calm, is the best type of heaven, and its separate plants 
and flowers are the exactest types of the inhabitants of 
& 2 
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heaven. Accordingly it is introduced into the last page 
of Scripture as well as into the first ; it makes its 
appearance at the conclusion of man^s eventful history 
as in the record of its opening. As in the beginning we 
read of the Paradise of pleasure^ with the great river and 
its four separate streams, with all manner of trees, fair 
to behold and pleasant to eat of, and, above all, the Tree 
of Life, — so, in the last chapter of the Apocalypse, we 
are told of the river of water of life, clear as crystal, pro- 
ceeding from the throne of God and of the Lamb, which 
he that thirsteth may drink freely ; and of the Tree of 
Life, bearing twelve fruits, the leaves of which were for 
the healing of the nations. 

And, in like manner, when we turn to that portion of 
the sacred volume which more than any other both 
reveals and supports the hidden life of the servants of 
God in every age, — I mean the Psalter, — we find, pre- 
fixed to the collection, the Psalm from which my Text 
is taken, in which the obedient and just man is set 
before us under the selfsame image ; under the image of 
some choice specimen of the vegetable world, that inno- 
cent portion of the divine handiwork which is deformed 
by no fierce passions, which has no will and pursues no 
end of its own, and which seems created only to please 
the eye of man, and to be his food, medicine, and 
refreshment : 

" Blessed is the man who hath not walked in the coun- 
sel of the ungodly, nor stood in the way of sinners, nor sat 
in the chair of pestilence : but his will is in the law of the 
Lord, and in His law he shall meditate day and night. 

" And he shall be like a tree which is planted near the 
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running waters, which shall bring forth its fruit in due 
season. And his leaf shall not fall off; and all whatso- 
ever he shall do shull prosper," 

This spiritual plant of God is placed hy the running 
waters ; it is nourished and recruited by the never -fail- 
ing, the perpetual, the daily and hourly supply of their 
wholesome influences. It grows up gradually, silently, 
without observation ; and in proportion as it rises aloft, 
80 do its roots, with still less observation, strike deep 
into the earth. Thus it determinate I y takes up its habi- 
tation in one place, from which death alone shall part it. 
Year after year it grows more and more into the hope 
and the posture of a glorious immobility and unchange- 
ablenesa. What it has been, that it shall be ; if it 
changes, it is as growing into fruiffulness, and maturing 
in its fruit's abundance and perfection. Nor is thai 
fruit lost; it neither withers upon the branches nor 
decays upon the ground. Angels unseen gather crop 
after crop from the unwearied never-failing parent, and 
carefiiliy store them up in heavenly treasure-houses. 
Its very leaf remains green to the end ; not only its 
fruit, which is profitable for eternal life, but its very 
foliage, the ordinary dress in which it meets our senses, 
its beautiful colouring, its rich yet delicate fulness of 
proportion, the graceful waving of its boughs, the musi- 
cal whispers aud rustlings of its leaves, the fragrance 
which it exhales, the refreshment which it spreads 
around it, — all testify to that majestic, serene beneficence 
which is its very nature, and to a mysterious depth of 
life which enables it ever to give out virtue, yet never to 
have less of it within. 
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Such is the holy servant of God^ considered in that 
condition which is both his special reward and his ordi- 
nary lot. There are those, indeed, who, for the good of 
their brethren, and according tb the will of God, are 
exercised by extraordinary trials, and pass their lives 
amid turbulence and change. There are others, again, 
who are wonderfully called out of error or of sin, and 
have experience of much conflict within or without them 
before they reach the heavenly river, and the groves 
which line its banks. Certainly history speaks much 
more of martyrdom and confessorship on the one hand, 
and of inquiry and conversion, of sin and repentance, on 
the other, than of the tranquil Christian course ; but 
history does but give the surface of what actually takes 
place in the heavenly kingdom. If we would really 
bring before us what is both the highest blessedness in 
God^s service, and also in fact the ordinary portion of 
good men, we shall find it to consist in what from its 
very nature cannot make much show in history, — in a 
life barren of great events, and rich in small ones ; in a 
life of routine duties, of happy obscurity and inward 
peace, of an orderly dispensing of good to others who 
come within their influence, morning and evening, of a 
growth and blossoming and bearing fruit in the house of 
God, and of a blessed death in the presence of their 
brethren. Such has been the round of days of many 
a pastor up and down Christendom, as even history has 
recorded, of many a missioner, of many a monk, of 
many a religious woman, of many a father or mother of 
a family, of many a student in sacred or profane litera- 
ture, — each the centre of his own circle, and the teacher 
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of his own people, though more or less nnbnown to the 
world. This had been the blessedness of holy Job, as 
he sets it before iis himself : " I said, I shall die in my 
nest, and as a palm-tree shall multiply my days. My 
root is opened beside the waters, and dew shall continne 
in my harvest. They that heard me ... to my words 
durst add nothing, and my speech dropped upon them. 
They waited for me as for rain, and they opened their 
mouth as for a latter shower ^." It is expressed also in 
the words of the Canticle, which, though belonging in 
their fulness to our Lord Himself, yet in their measure 
apply to the benefits which any holy man extends to 
those who ace withiu the range of his attraction : " As 
the apple-tree among the trees of the woods, so is 
my beloved among the sons. I sat down under his 
shadow whom I desired, and his fruit was sweet to my 
mouth." 

I have said that the servant of God resembles a tree, 
not only in his graeiousness, his frnitfulness, and his 
repose, hut also in his immobility. This is a point which 
may be suitably enlarged upon. Like a tree, he is eon- 
fined to one place, and his duties lie at home ; at home 
he is prized ; he is the blessing and the pride of his own 
neighbourhood or circle; bnt his name will be little 
known beyond it, much less has he a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Christendom is divided into a great number of 
districts, each with its o\vn character and interests ; each 
has its own indigenous saints ; each has its own patrons, 
its holy men, its benefactors, its patterns. Each region 
or province has those within it to whom it has given 
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birth, and who in time become its teachers ; who form 
its traditions^ mould its character, and thereby separate 
and discriminate it from other regions. And thus it 
is that each part of the Catholic Church has excellences 
of its own which other parts have not, and is as dis- 
tinct from the rest in genius and in temper as it is in 
place. 

It is true, indeed, that in a certain sense local differ- 
ences are unknown in that Religion which comes from 
God. What it is . in one place, such it is in another, 
and ever must be so. The very name of Catholic is con- 
trasted with local, and precludes any variation in revealed 
truth wherever it is found. This is undeniable ; and St. 
Paul insists upon it. Christianity, he says, has destroyed 
all distinction of a national, or family, or party nature. 
He reminds us that we are citizens of one city, and par- 
takers of one and the same new nature ; and that, when 
old things passed away, local interests and ideas went 
away among them. ^^ As many of you," he says, ^' as 
have been baptized in Christ, have put on Christ" There 
is neither Jew nor Gentile, barbarian nor Scythian, bond 
nor free, male nor female ; ^' for you are all one in Christ 
Jesus ^'* This certainly is never to be forgotten ; but 
it is in nowise inconsistent with the peculiarity on which 
I wish to insist. If St. Peter, who is the very witness 
and foundation of unity, has placed himself at Rome for 
ever, instead of wandering from kingdom to kingdom 
and from city to city, if he has thus given local, nay 
almost national attributes to the Holy See, we may be 
sure that there is nothing judaical, or otherwise secular 

2 Gal. Ui. 27, 28. Col. iii. 11. 
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or carnal, if we ttiow ourseivM heartily and with a 

special warmth of attachment upon the country or the 
place in which we personally find ourselves, drink in its 
particular spirit, and glory in the characteristic tokens 
of a Divine Presence which have heen bestowed upon it. 
There is nothing surely contrary to the strictest evan- 
gelical purity, and the firmest maintenance of the prin- 
ciples of Catholicity, and the most loyal devotion to the 
See of St, Peter, though we gather about us our own 
traditions, and sit under their shadow, and delight in 
their fruit ; nothing unbecoming, if in this country, in 
England, and in this part of England, which in some 
sense has been the heart and centre of the ancient faith, 
where there have been so many old Catholic families, 
where there are so many religious institutions, where 
the aacred fire has been tended and nourished in evil 
times BO assiduously, and whence in an especial manner it 
has in late years burst forth again and spread far and 
wide, — I say, there is nothing unseemly, — least of all 
within these walls, and amid these most solemn and 
affecting duties, and on this rare occasion, — there is 
nothing surely strange, iiothiog that demands excuse, if 
we remind ourselves, each in his own heart, and with an 
appeal to each other, of what has been the aspect which 
the Church has worn in these parts, what are the peculiar 
graces which have here been g^iven to her children, what 
he was, of whom we have been just now bereaved, and 
whose last rites have brought us together, and how he 
contributed to make the mind of this diocese what we 
find it to be. 

There is but one consideration, my reverend Brethren, 
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which makes such a line of thought unsuitable on this 
occasion ; and that is^ the consideration of the person 
who is bringing it before you. There is no need to say 
that I feel deeply, what every one here must understand 
quite well, that I am not the person who has any right, 
or any power, to refer back to the history of Catholicism 
in these parts, or to attempt to trace the connexion of 
the dear and venerated priest, of whom we are now 
taking leave, with that history. I can scarcely do more 
than remind you that there u such a characteristic 
history, and that there i% such an intimate connexion ; 
and I leave it to you individually, by your vivid recol- 
lection and actual experience of the past and present 
state of the diocese, to give a meaning to my words 
fuller than my own. Nay, putting aside his relation to 
things and persons about him, not even in his own per- 
sonal character can I worthily describe the man whom I 
so much loved and so much admired ; for it is plain that, 
however kind he was to me and mine, and whatever 
confidence he gave us, still I have never lived nor 
worked with him, I have never been partner in his 
anxieties, I have never witnessed his daily life, and am 
unable, except in that external aspect which is presented 
to a stranger, to record his virtues and his good works. 
And further still, who can understand, who can under- 
take to describe, the excellences of a holy man, except 
one who in good measure partakes of them, and can by 
sympathy enter into the spirit by which his words and 
his deeds have been governed ? It is said in the lesson 
of the Office for St. Bonaventure's day, that when St. 
Thomas found him writing the Life of St. Francis, he 
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observed, " Suffer a saint to minister to a saint ; " and 
what is true of aauctity in ttose highest measuresj by 
which upon death it merits at once the heavenly 
crown, is true of it in all its manifestations. As well 
might a man who could not read attempt to estimate 
some literary labour, or a man without an ear attempt 
to judge of music, as they presume to speak of a holy 
servant of God, who had not themselves that key to his 
thoughts and his motives which sanctity like his alone 
can give. 

But further, even putting aside this serious considera- 
tion, after all, who among us has the power to speak 
of any man in the presence of his friends, without pain- 
ing them by the insufficient estimate which they are sure 
to feel that we are taking of him ? Those who have 
known another long, who are familiar with definite as- 
pects of his character, with special passages of his life, 
with the trials which have brought him out, or the 
unostentatious graces which have at all times adorned 
him, — such persons are naturally disappointed with any 
account which does not do justice to their own true, 
though it may be their private and particular, view of 
him ;— just as intimate friends are never satisfied, oi- at 
least, are never one and all satisfied, with any portrait 
of him, however faithful it may be in the judgment of 
strangers. All that I can say for laj own encourage- 
ment, in speaking to you, my reverend Brethren, in such 
disadvantageous circumstanceSj is this: — first, that his 
Lordship would not have asked me in his own and your 
name to undertake duties, which I was not likely on the 
whole to discharge in a manner honourable and rever- 
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peace aud security to do it well. Nor would I ask for 
you calumny and reproach, for to be slandered is to be 
talked about, and to some minds notoriety itself is a 
gratification and a snare. But I would beg for you this 
privilege, that tbe public world might never know you 
for praise or for blame, that you should do a good deal of 
hard work in your generation, and prosecute many useful 
labours, and effect a number of religious purposes, and 
send many souls to heaven, and take men by smprise, 
how much you were really doing, when they happened 
to come near enough to see it ; but that by the world 
you should he overlooked, that you should not be knowa 
out of your place, that you should work for God alone 
with a pure heart and single eye, without the distn 
tions of human applause, aud should make Him ; 
sole hope, and His eterna,l heaven your sole aim, 
have your reward, not partly here, but fully and entirt 
hereafter. 

Blessed shall you and I be, my dear Fathers, 
learn to live now in the presence of Saints and A 
who are to be our everlasting' companions hereafl 
Blessed are we, if we converse habitually with Jes 
Mary, and Joseph, — with tbe Apostles, Martyrs, . 
great Fathers of the early Church, — with Sel 
Laurence, and Cecilia, — with Athanasius, Ambro 
Augustine, — with Philip, whose children we. are, — w 
our guard! an- angels and our pat run -saints, careless n 
men think about us, so that their scorn of us involvesq 
injury to our community, and their misconception of 1 
is no hindrance to their own conversion. 



SERMON XIII. 

THE TREE BESIDE THE WATERS. 
(Preached in Si, Mary**, Oscott.) 

Psalm., c. i. v, 3. 

" Et erit tanquam lignum, quod plantatum est secus decursus aquarum, 
quod frnctum suum dabit in tempore suo. Et folium ejus non defluet, 
et omnia qusecunqne faeiet prosperabuntur." 

" He shall be like a tree which is planted near the running waters, 
which shall bring forth its fruit in due season. And his leaf shall not 
fall o£f ; and all whatsoever he shall do shall prosper.' 



if 



A MONG the many images under which the good 
•"^^ man is described in Holy Scripture^ perhaps there 
is none more vivid^ more beautiful, and more touching 
than that which represents him as some favoured and 
thriving tree in the garden of God^s planting. Our 
original birth-place and home was a garden; and the 
trees which Adam had to dress and keep, both in them- 
selves and by the sort of attention they demanded, 
reminded him of the peaceful happy duties and the 
innocent enjoyments which were the business of his life. 
A garden, in its perennial freshness and its soothing 
calm, is the best type of heaven, and its separate plants 
and flowers are the exactest types of the inhabitants of 

B 2 
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heaven. Accordingly it is introduced into the last page 
of Scripture as well as into the first ; it makes its 
appearance at the conclusion of man's eventful history 
as in the record of its opening. As In the beginning we 
read of the Paradise of pleasure, with the great river and 
its four separate streama, with all manner of trees, fair 
to behold and pleasant to eat of, and, above all, the Tree 
of Life, — so, in the last chapter of the Apocalypse, we 
are told of the river of water of life, clear as crystal, pro- 
ceeding from the throne of God and of the Lamb, which 
he that thirsteth may drink freely ; and of the Tree of 
Life, hearing twelve fruits, the leaves of which were for 
the healing of the nations. 

And, in like manner, when we turn to that portion of 
the sacred volume which more than any other both 
reveals and supports the hidden life of the servants of 
God in every age, — I mean the Psalter, — we find, pre- 
fixed to the collection, the Psalm from which my Text 
is taken, in which the obedient and just man is set 
before us under the selfsame image ; under the ima.^e of 
some choice specimen of the vegetable world, that inno- 
cent portion of the divine handiwork which is deformed 
by no fierce passions, which has no will and pursues no 
end of its own, and which seems created only to please 
the eye of man, and to be his food, medicine, and 
refreshment : 

" Blessed is the man who hath not walked in the coun- 
sel of the ungodly, nor stood in the way of sinners, nor sat 
io the chair of pestilence : but his will is in thelawofthitT 
Lord, and in His law he shall meditate day and nig 

" And he shall be like a tree which is planted b 
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r running waters, which shall bring forth its fruit in due 
season. And his leaf shall not fall off; and all whatso- 
ever he shall do shall prosper." 
This spiritual plant of God is placed by the running 
waters ; it is nourished and recruited by the never-fail- 
ing, the perpetual, the daily and hourly supply of their 
wholesome influences. It grows up gradually, silently, 
without observation; and in proportion aa it rises aloft, 
BO do its roots, with still less observation, strike deep 
into the earth. Thus it deternoinately takes up its habi- 
tation in one place, fi-oni which death alone shall part it. 
Year after year it grows more and more into the hope 
and the posture of a glorious immobility and unchange- 
ableness. What it has been^ that it shall be ; if it 
changes, it is as growing into fruitfulness, and maturing 
in its fruit's abundance and perfection. Nor is thai 
fruit lost ; it neither withers upon the branches nor 
decays upon the ground. Angels unseen gather crop 
after crop from the unwearied never-failing parent, and 
carefully store them up in heavenly treasure-houses, 
Ita very leaf remains green to the end ; not only its 
fruit, which is profitable for eternal life, but its very 
foliage, the ordinary dress in which it meets our senses, 
its beautiful colouring, ita rich yet delicate fulness of 
proportion, the graceful waving of ita boughs, the musi- 
cal whispers and rustlings of its leaves, the fragrance 
which it exhales, the refreshment which it spreads 
around it, — all testily to that majestic, sei-eue beneficence 
which is its very nature, and to a mysterious depth of 
life which enables it ever to give out virtue, yet never to 
have less of it within. 
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Such is the holy servant of God, considered in that 
condition which is hoth his special reward and his ordi- 
nary lot. There are those, indeed, who, for the good of 
their brethren, and aecordincr to the will of God, are 
exercised by extraordina.Ty trials, and pass their lives 
amid turbulence and change. There are others, again, 
who are wonderfully called out of error or of sin, and 
have experience of much conflict within or without them 
before they reach the heavenly river, and the groves 
which line its banks. Certainly history speaks much 
naore of martyrdom and confessorship on the one hand, 
and of inquiry and conversion, of sin and repentance, on 
the other, than of the tranquil Christian course ; b ut 
history does but give the surface of what actually t 
place in the heavenly kingdom. If we would 1 
bring before us what is both the highest blessedness \ 
God's service, and also in fact the ordinarj' portion of 
good men, we shall find it to consist in what from ite 
very nature cannot make much show in history, — ^bi{ 
life barren of great events, and rich in small ones ; 
life of routine duties, of happy obscurity and inn 
peace, of an orderly dispensing of good to others « 
come within their influence, morning and evening, a 
growth and blossoming and bearing fruit in the lioui 
God, and of a blessed death in the presence of \ 
brethren. Such has been the round of days of i 
a pastor up and down Christendom, as even history lias 
recorded, of many a missioner, of many a monk, of 
many a religious woman, of many a father or mother of 
a family, of many a student in eacred or profane litf 
ture, — each the centre of his own circle, and the t 
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of his own people, though more or less unknown to the 
world. This had heen the blessedness of holy Job, as 
he sets it before «s himself : " I said, I shall die in ray 
nest, and as a palm-tree shall multiply my days. My 
root is opened beside the waters, and dew shall continue 
in my harvest. They that heard me ... to my words 
durst add nothing;, and my speech dropped upon them. 
They waited for me as for rain, and they opened their 
mouth as for a latter shower '." It is expressed also in 
the words of the Canticle, which, though belonging in 
their fulness to our Lord Himself, yet in their measure 
apply to the benefits which any holy man extends to 
those who are within the range of his attraction : " As 
the apple-tree among the trees of the woods, bo is 
my beloved among the sons. I sat down under hia 
shadow whom I desired, and his fruit was sweet to my 
mouth." 

I have said that the servant of God resembles a tree, 
not only in his graciousness, bis fruitfulness, and his 
repose, hut also in his immobility. This is a point which 
may be suitably enlarged upon. Like a tree, he is con- 
fined to one place, and his duties lie at home ; at home 
he is prized ; he is the blessing and the pride of hia own 
neighbourhood or circle ; but bis name will he little 
known beyond it, much less has he a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Christendom is divided into a great number of 
districts, each with its own character and interests ; each 
has its own indigenous saints j each has its own patrons, 
its holy men, its benefactors, its patterns. Each region 
or province has those within it to whom it has given 
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birtli, and who in time become its teachers ; who form 
its traditions, mould its character, and thereby separate 
and discriminate it from other regions. And thus it 
ie that each part of tlie Catholic Church has exeelleneee 
of its own which other parts have not, and is as dis- 
tinct from the rest in geuius and in t«mjier as it is in 
place. 

It is true, indeed, that in a certain sense local differ- 
ences are unknown in that Eeligion which comes from 
God. What it is , in one place, such it is in another, 
and ever must be so. The very name of Catholic is con- 
trasted >vith local, and precludes any variation in revealed 
truth wherever it is found. This is undeniable ; and St. 
Paul insists upon it. Christianity, he says, has destroyed 
all distinction of a national, or family, or pai-ty nature. 
He reminds us that we are citizens of one city, and par- 
takers of one and the same new nature ; and that, when 
old things passed away, local interests and ideas went 
away among them. "As many of you," he says, "aa 
have been baptized in Christ, have put on Christ." There 
is neither Jew nor Gentile, barbarian nor Scythian, bond 
nor free, male nor female ; " for you are all one in Christ 
Jesus '." This certainly is never to he forgotten ; but 
it is in nowise inconsistent with the peculiarity on %vhich 
I wish to insist. If St. Peter, who is the very witness 
and foundation of unity, has placed himself at Rome for 
ever, instead of wandeiiog from kingdom to kingdom 
and from city to city, if he has thus given local, nay 
almost national attributes to the Holy See, we may I 
sure that there is nothing judaical, or otherwise secuyl 
' Ual, iii. 27, 2S. Cul. iii. 11. 
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or earnalj if we throw oureelvea heartily and with a 
special warmth of attachment upon the country or the 
place in which we personally liiid ourselves, drink in its 
particular spirit, and glory in the characteristic tokens 
of a Divine Presence which have been bestowed upon it. 
There is nothing surely contrary to the strictest evan- 
gelical purity, and the firmest maintenance of the prin- 
ciples of Catholicity, and the moat loyal devotion to the 
See of St. Peter, though we gather about us our own 
traditions, and sit under their shadow, and delight ia 
their fruit; nothing unbecoming, if in this country, in 
England, and in this part of England, which in Bome 
sense has been the heart and centre of the ancient faith, 
where there have been so many old Catholic families, 
where there are so many religious institutions, where 
the sacred fire has been tended and nourished in evil 
times so assiduously, and whence in an especial manner it 
has in late years burst forth again and spread far and 
wide, — I say, there is nothing unseemly, — least of all 
within these walls, and amid these most solemn and 
afiecting duties, and on this rare occasion, — there is 
nothing surely strange, nothing that demands excuse, if 
we remind ourselves, each in his own heart, and with an 
appeal to each other, of what has been the aspect which 
the Church has worn in these parts, what are the peculiar 
graces which have here been given to her children, what 
he was, of whom we have been just now bereaved, and 
whose last rites have brought us together, and how he 
contributed to make the mind of this diocese what we 
find it to be. 

There is but one consideration, my reverend Brethren, 
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-which makes such a line of thought uneuitable on tbie 
occasion ; and that ia, the consideration of the persoD 
who is bringing it before you. There is no need to ea,j 
that I feel deeply, what every one here must understand 
quite well, that I am not the person who has any right, 
or any power, to refer back to the history of Catholicism 
in these parts, or to attempt to trace the connexion of 
the dear and venerated priest, of whom we are iio^_ 
taking leave, with that history. I can scarcely do nu^fl 
than remind you that there is such a characteris^^| 
history, and that there is such an intimate coanexioi^H 
and I leave it to you individually, by your vivid reec^H 
lection and actual experience of the past and prese^H 
state of the diocese, to give a meaning to my wtHEoH 
fuller than my own. Nay, putting aside his relation |^| 
things and persons about him, not even in his own pfl^| 
Bonal character can I worthily describe the man whata.^| 
60 much loved and so much admired ; for it is plain th^j^f 
however kind he was to me and mine, and whatevj^H 
confidence he gave us, Etdl I have never lived 0|^| 
worked with him, I have never been partner in 1^| 
anxieties, I have never witnessed his daily life, and 9^| 
unable, except in that external aspect which is preBenti^| 
to a stranger, to record hifi virtues and Ins good wor|^| 
And further still, who can understand, who can uad^^H 
take to describe, the excellences of a holy man, exoa|^H 
one who in good measure partakes of them, and can ajH 
sympathy enter into the spirit by which his words aoiH 
his deeds have been governed? It is ^aid in the I^socrifl 
of the Office for St. Bonaventure's day, that when ^^| 
Thomas found him writing the Life of St. FranciB, ^H 
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observed, " Suffer a saint to minister to a saint ; " and 
what is true of sanctity in those highest measures, by 
which upon death it merits at once the heavenly 
crown, is true of it in all its manifestations. As well 
might a man who could not read attempt to estimate 
some literary labour, or a man without an ear attempt 
to judge of music, as they ])resume to speak of a holy 
aervant of God, who had not themselves that key to his 
thoughts and his motives which sanctity like his alone 
can give. 

But further, even putting aside this serious considera- 
tion, after all, who among ua has the power to speak 
of any man in the presence of his friends, without pain- 
ing them by the insufficient estimate which they are sure 
to feel that we are taking of him ? Those who have 
known another long, who are familiar with definite 3:8- 
peets of his character, with special passages of his life, 
with the trials which have fcrought him out, or the 
unostentatious graces which have at all times adorned 
him, — such persons are naturally disappointed with any 
account which does not do justice to their own true, 
though it may be their private and particular, view of 
him; — just as intimate friends are never satisfied, or at 
least, are never one and all satisfied, with any portrait 
of him, however faithful it may be in the judgment of 
strangers. All that I can say for my own encourage- 
ment, in speaking to you, my reverend Brethren, in such 
disadvantageous circumstancee, is this: — first, that his 
Lordship would not have asked me in his own and your 
name to undertake duties, which I was not likely on the 
whole to discharge in a manner honourable and rever- 
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ential to the memory of our common friend ; and next, 
that an external judgment, Bueli as mine must be, is 
sometimes useful, whether by confirming the view which 
would be taken by friends, or by contributing something 
additional to their testimony. These considerations are 
my support in the duty which has been laid upon me. 

The lligbt Reverend Dr. Weedall, the friend whom 
we have lost, was born September 6th, 1788 °. He was 
left an orphan a few years after his birth; and at the 
early age of sis he was sent to the school of Sedgley Park, 
at that time consisting of about one hundred and thirty 
boys, under the presidency of Dr. Kirk, a little more 
than thirty years after its first establishment. The 
history of that important place of education has been 
lately given to the public by a writer especially qualifit 
for the work ' ; and there is no one, I may say, who 1 
followed his graphic narratives and his minute i 
gations with deeper interest and respect than 1 
There is something, to my mind, exceedingly touchj 
in watching the work of God in ite silent and hui 
beginnings. He who is the highest, is never ; 
awful than when He condescends to be lowest ; 
when I read the unpretending account, to which I ■ 
refen'ing, of the oi-dinary lowly toil, the homely life, a 
the simple amusements, of the good and taithfut : 
who began and carried out that work nmid the contem 

* "In Lonilon," saya the Verj Eev. Canon Macdonnell, in « 
vrltti wliieh he has favonred me ; *' his f atlier hud heen cantcmporaty widi 
Bishop Miluer, at Douaj, nnd fiillowed the profesnion of medicine," 

* Tho Very Eev. Dr. Hngeobetb, V. Q, Provost of Northampton. 
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or neglect of the world, I am drawn by an irresistible 
sympathy to venerate the spot on which they laboured, 
as if the patriarch^s ladder rested upon it, and Angels 
were thither descending and thence ascending between 
earth and heaven. 

To this place came Henry Weedall, on the 11th of 
December, 1794 ; and if a person could be named, whom, 
from knowing in age, we could fancy we had seen in the 
simplicity and bloom of early boyhood, it would be he. 
I seem to be able to picture to myself an innocent child 
of six years old, attracting the hundred inquisitive eyes 
of his new companions by the refinement and delicacy of 
his appearance*. He was asked a number of questions, 
as is usual with fresh-comers to a school ; and among 
other accomplishments of the child, it was found that he 
could sing. I wish I could relate, without a familiarity 
unsuitable to this place and occasion, what occurred, as 
it has been handed down to us in the words of a priest 
who, much older than our friend, was then preparing for 
holy orders in the house. It seems to me a type of him- 
self, and beautifully prophetic of his whole life : it was 
as if his Guardian Angel on that occasion took his place, 
and sang the destiny of sixty-five coming years, his 
calm duties, and the cheerful, gentle, guileless spirit with 
which he met them. In a sweet voice he began a song 
known to us all, the substance of which is a resolve and 
an engagement to put aside care for ever, to be happy and 

' " The late Rev. Mr. Jones of Warwick Street," says the same very 
revereod correspondent, " who was a sort of parlour-boarder at Sedgley 
Park, took great notice of the child, and showed him much kindness. 
He became a sort of patron to him, and continued so for many years, 
even after his ordination." 
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joyful under all circumstaitces, and to make all j 
about us happy and cheerful as ourselves. It is no wO| 
der that his appearancej his manners, and hia ways d 
all our hearts to him : we are told that he soon 1 
a universal favourite in the school". 

From Sedgley Park he was removed', in June, ISfllj 
to old Oscott College, where he received his edncaiji 
for the priesthood ', This occupied close upon ten years. 
At the age of twenty-four, on the 26th of May, 1S1«, he 
was ordained sub-deacon ; on the 15th of April following, 
deacon; andpriest on the Bthof April, 1814. Duringthe 
first years of hia priesthood, he was accustomed on Sun- 
days to come into Birmingham, and to catechize at St, 
Chad's small chapel as an assistant to the well-known c 
gyman who held the mission. He soon gained reputati 
as a preacher, the personal gifts, which we all i 
80 well, fitting him especially for the office ; and he < 
often selected to fill the pulpit on special occasions*. 

' " He bpcame a general ravmirite;" I still qaote from Canon l 
doancll, who came to the strhool two jean before Weudall left it: 
anperiors, for docility, piety, sod gooenil good conduct; with tsl] 
Btudonts, for his pueitii; and obliging digpoution. Ilo ivaa painted o 
me OB the bead bof at the iichoul, when I nent there iu 16 

1 •• He told me," snya Mr. MacdonncU, " that Mr. Simkiis, Ui« ■_ 
tusl director," to whom we are iuilehted for the incident recorded ia ■ 
roregoiug page, " on Weedali leaving school, aiked him how iotlg bt b 
beea there; and when he iDBwered nine years, Mr. S. said, that tha B 
nine years would pass away more quickly tban those." 

■ "He pursued hie studies with great credit, and became a ■ 
clawcal scholar according to the curricalum of the college, tl 
tingnished himself by hia compoaitione in prose nod vene. I; 
always regular and unostentatioas, and hii whoh; demeanour b 
respect. Both at Sedgley I'ark aud at Oscott he distingalihed k 
aUioDg the students in games." 

■ ■■ Hi* prepared diacoiirwa were nngiJarlj beaatilU. 
oceaaional MruiDn was at St. Pctei'a, for the schoola. It wi« , 
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In course of time he became Yice-president of the 
College'; and in 1825, on the consecration' of Dr. 
Walsh as coadjutor to Dr. Milner, he succeeded him as 
its President. At this time he was thirty-seven jeara 
of age. 

He remained in this office till the year 1840, during 
which time he planned and raised the magniGceut pile of 
buildings in which we are now assembled : which was 
soon to be illustrated by so much genius, and has since 
been associated with such memorable eeclesiafitical 
events. It was the great work of bis life, and will be 
his memorial to posterity. 

In 1840, on the new arrangement of the Apostolic 
Vicariates, he was nominated to one of those in the north ; 
but bis heart was in his old work and on his old scene of 
action, and his excellent judgment told him, that to begin 
life over again in a new sphere at the age of fifty-two, 
was neither desirable in itself nor suited to him. He 
had no wish to lose the vantage-ground on which he 
stood, and from which he could command the co-opera- 
tion in such services as might remain to him, of the 
many Catholics who had successively been trained up 



' Long btfore Uiis he liad bad the teaching of the juuiur clBsaes. " He 

)9 popular witb Ilia pupils," snja Cnuon MacdonQoU. " Mild aod geutli-, 

[ without weakUL'39. The eecleaiaatica held conferences : bis displays were 

arkftble for eltH^nent language, able Brgument, and happy repartee. 

k In 18ia he aacceedcd to the cliaiF of tlieology." 

"Mr. Weedall preached the conaecratiou aermon. It wag a uioit 
• dabonte composition, aod his health gave way. He was obliged to rc- 
I fin &0111 the Pruaidency of the toll^e, ani travel. He went to Rome. 
T and jirobubly to other pnrts of Italy." Since these pagea have been in 
I tjpo, 1 have ri'cuivcd rcmurkuble evidence of the lifelong trial to wLicb 
Uiuesa of bis health sabjected him. 
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under his eye. He was quietly esertitjg an influence 
througliout Catholic Eng^land, and Oscott was a centre far 
more favourable to its est«nsion than tliat which was 
offered, to him elsewhere. He understood also, as all his 
friends would understandj that his calling was for a college 
life,— for the quietness and peace, for the opportunities 
of devotion, for the gradual formation of young- minda, 
for the literary leisure, which a place of education afforded 
him. Like the Venerahle Bede, it seemed to be his vo- 
cation to live and die in the cloister. What should he 
do, with his graceful attainments, his delicate eensitive- 
ness, his modest and unassuming simplicity, in the rude 
world, amid duties which, though they involved far 
higher ecclesiastical dignity and spiritual privilege, were 
intended for men of commanding minds, and of force as 
well as firmness of character ? Lite the trees in the 
parahle, — with the fig-tree, and the olive, and the vine, — 
he was loth to leave " his sweetness and delicious frait, 
his richness, and the wine which cheereth God and men," 
to he promoted over the other trees. If there was a man lo 
be found who fulfilled the image with which I opened this 
discourse, — if there was any one who ought not to he 
transplanted, and was too useful in his present place t« 
need it, — it was the heavenly-minded priest of whom 
I am speaking. Not only then from that sincere 
Immility which was pre-eminently his, and was his 
motive principle on this occasion, but with calm pru- 
dence, he betook himself to the Apostolic Throne, and 
succeeded in gaining from Pope Gregory permission to 
decline the high honour which had been intended for 
him. The Pope, however, struck with his saintliness of 
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character, told him that " he should not let him off bo 
easily another time'." 

At this date he had been President of Oscott College 
for fourteen or fifteen years : he wa,s now to he absent 
from the dear home of his youthful studies and hie sacer- 
dotal labours for not much short of the same time, 
During these years he was upon the mission at Hampton, 
Leamington, and Handsworth. In 1853 he returned to 
the College, where he has continued till his death. 

As regards this latter portion of his history, which we 
all know so well, I am enabled to avail myself of your 
Lordship's circular letter. 

"There can be very little doubt," that letter says, "but 
that the illness in which our venerated friend and brother 
in Christ so long suffered and lingered was brought on 
through that constant application of mind, that untiring 
solicitude of heart, and that unceasing energy of will, 
with which he devoted his declining years to the interests 
of the College over which he presided. In hia vigour of 
life he raised that College up in its splendour, and, at 
the voice of obedience, left it prospering ; at the same 
voice of obedience he returned again to it, in its hour of 
difficulty, and expended on its service all the energies 
of life that yet remained to him. God blessed his work, 
and now He has been pleased to take the workman." 

One would have thought that a life so innocent, so 
active, so holy, I might say so faultless from first to last, 
might have been spared the visitation of any long and 

• "He wBB eertainly in Itnlj," wys Canon Macdonndl, "betwnen 1825 
and 1S40, but I cannot recollect tbe occasion. On tliis visit be went 
to Naplei." 
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severe penance to bring- it to an end ; but, in order 
doubtless to show ns how vile and miserable the best of 
119 are in ourselves, and, even when we are in. the fulness 
of grace and in the fervour of charity, how many imper- 
fections we have in thought, word, and deed ; and, more- 
over, to give us a pattern how to bear Buffering ourselves, 
and to increase the merits and to hasten and brighten the 
crown of this faithful servant of his Lord, it pleased 
Almighty God to send upon him a disoi-der whichj during 
the last six years, fought with him, mastered him. and at 
length has destroyed him, so far, that is, as death has 
still power to destrojj since the Cross of Christ has given 
it its death-blow. It is for those who came near him 
year after year to store up the mauy words and deeds of 
resignation, love, and humility which that long penance 
elicited. These meritorious acts are written in the Book 
of Life, and they have followed him whither he is gone. 
They multiplied and grew in strength and perfection as 
his trial proceeded ; and they were never so striking aa 
at its close. When a friend visited him in the last week, 
he found he had scrupled at allowing his temples to be 
moistened with some refreshing waters, and had with 
■ difficulty been brought to give his consent ; he said he 
feared it was too great a luxury. When the same friend 
offered him some liquid to allay his distressing thirst, tiis 
answer was the same. Aa he read to him various texts 
of Scripture, he came, among others, to St. Paul's reflec- 
tion on his own approaching dissolution : "Bonum cer- 
tamen certavi, cursum eonsummavi, fidem servavi. In 
rcliquo reposita est mihi corona justitiiB." " I havu 
fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I havu 
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kept the faith. Now there is laid up for me the crown 
of justice/^ When the last words were read, the holy 
old man burst into tears, and remained awhile quite 
overcome. On the next time that his friend came, the 
day before his death, the sufferer recurred to the text, 
and repeated it. It had been his consolation ever since 
it had been read to him. At this time, though he was 
quivering with unintermitting convulsions, he repeated 
the alternate verses of the Miserere with that extreme 
composure, deliberateness, and measured exactness, which 
was so familiar with him. Within a few hours of this 
he died. Some time before, he had put into the hands 
of a friend a habit of the third order of Mount Carmel, 
of which he was a member, with the expression of 
his wish that he should be clothed in it on his death. 
This wish of course was carefully observed. He died at 
four o^clock on the morning of the 7th, last Monday, on 
a day of black vestments ; so that his friends were able 
to say a Mass 'pro defunctis for the repose of his soul 
within a few hours after his departure. May God give 
him rest ! Indeed, who can doubt that He has already 
granted it to him, and has taken him from the place of 
purification to His Eternal Presence ? 

He had lately entered upon his seventy-second year. 
For nearly ten years of his life he was at Sedgley Park. 
When close upon sixteen he went to Oscott College, 
where above forty years of his life, from first to last, 
have been spent. About the year 1830, at the instance 
of Dr. Walsh, his Bishop, he received the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity. On the erection of the Cathedral 
Chapter of Birmingham, in the year 1856, he was nomi- 

s 2 
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nated its Provost ; and, shortly afterwards, he received 
the appointment of Domestic Prelate to his Holiness. 
Shortly before this he had celebrated his jubilee, on the 
completion of the fiftieth year of his connexion with the 
College. 

And now, my Lord, and my reverend Brethren, I have 
performed, in such way as I have been able, the duty 
which you have imposed upon me. We are taking our 
last farewell of the remains of one of the old school,— of 
that old school of Catholics which has characteristics so 
great and so special. We are committing to the grave 
all that is mortal of a priest of solid piety, of deep and 
calm devotion, of mortified life, of ever wakeful, firm 
conscientiousness, of a spirit truly ecclesiastical, of sin- 
gular consistency, equability, perfection in conduct, of 
virtue which ripened thoroughly upon the tree before it 
has been gathered. There was nothing crude, nothing 
extravagant, nothing fitful, nothing pretentious, in the 
character of our dear and venerated friend. He was ever 
one and the same; ever simple, single-minded, blameless* 
modest, and true. You ever knew where to find him. 
He was an unselfish spirit, which laboured, and then let 
others enter into his labours. His was a discriminating 
judgment, which found the right place for every duty 
that had a claim on his attention ; which enabled him 
freely to cultivate human learning without its encroach- 
ing on the time and interest due to sacred studies \ and 
to consecrate himself to the inward life of religion with- 
out thereby neglecting ^^ whatever is lovely, whatever is 
of good fame,^^ in his intercourse with others. A pleasing 
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speaker, au elegant writer, with a natural playfulness of 
thought and manner which made him dear to friends 
and agreeable to all, through the whole man shone the 
spirit of evangelical charity, and made his gentleness and 
refinement seem what they really were, a growth from, 
or a graft upon, that pure harmony of soul which is a 
supernatural gift. He and his patron the venerable 
Dr. Walsli, the late Viear- Apostolic of this district, 
fellow-disciples of Dr. Miliier, entered into the intimate 
heart of that remarkable man, and made themselves heirs 
of its truest characteristic in perpetuating his devotional 
spirit. It was Dr. Milner, the sharp controversialist, as 
the world has often considered him, who set himself to 
soften and melt the frost which stiffened the Catholicism 
of his day, and to rear up, safe from our northern blasts, 
the tender and fervent aspirations of Continental piety. 
The small chapel at Mary vale, which is so well known to 
us all, contains the first altar dedicated in England to 
the Sacred Heart of our Lord *, 

Well did those two servants of God, his pupils, con- 
tinue the work of Milner ; — andnowthelast of the three 
has been taken away from as, and we are left to follow 
out the lessons and the patterns which they have given 
us. We do not lament their departure ; we thank God 
that He gave them to us, and continued each of them to 
labour through a sufficient length of life for His glory 
and our edification. We do not lament their loss; for 
they are gone to their reward, and can do more for us by 
their intercessions before the Eternal Throne than by 
their prolonged presence on earth. We do not lament 
* Vide Ifate ab tlie eud. 
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their abs0iice ; for they have done their work. Even- 
one is made for his day ; lie does his work i» his day : 
what he does is not the work of any other day, but ol 
his own day ; his work is necessary in order to the work 
of that next day which is not his, as a stepping-stone on 
which we, who come next, are to raise oar own work. 
God grant that we too may do our own work, whatever 
it may be, as perfectly as he did his, whom we are now 
consigning to the grave ! God in His great mercy 
grant, by the sacrifice of the Immaculate Liamb, once 
made on the Cross, daily renewed at the Altar, througli 
the intercession of His dear Virgin Mother, for the 
merits of all Saints, espeeially those connected with this 
Diocese and College, — God, the Holy Trioity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, grant us, with unselfish hearts 
and pure love of Him, ever to aim at His glory, and to 
seek His will, and to ask for His grace, and to obey Bis 
word, labouring according to oiu- strength, labouring to 
the end, — as he did, the dear friend whom we have 
lost, — labouring to the very end, in humility, diligeiitie, 
and love ! 
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IN THE WORLD, BUT NOT OF THE WORLD.* 



(Preached in the Church of the Jesuit Fathers, London.) 



Ep. 1 Joan. ii. 17. 

Mundus transit et concupiscentia ejus : qui autem facit voluntatem Dei, 
manet in eeternum. 

The world passeth away, and the desire thereof: hut he that doeth 
the will of God, ahideth for ever. 



T HAVE been asked by those whose wish at such a 
-*" moment is a command, to say a few words on the 
subject of the sorrowful, the joyful solemnity, which has 
this morning brought us together. A few words are all 
that is necessary, all that is possible; — ^just so many as 
are suflScient to unite the separate thoughts, the separate 

* The following sermon, I know well, is quite unworthy of its 
suhject ; moreover, when read, it will, I much fear, come short of the 
expectations hoth of those who heard it delivered and of those who have 
heard of it. Words spoken hy mourner to mourners, when hearts are 
open and sensibilities awake, have a life in them which departs with 
their utterance ; and, on being written down and read, are but memo- 
rials of their own tameness and impotence. 

Those, however, who so lovingly asked me to speak, now ask me to 
put on paper what I said. They have the best right to decide in this 
matter ; and, in complying with their wishes, at least I have the mourn- 
ful pleasure of recording the long friendship which it was my joy and 
pride to have with one who was beloved and is lamented by so many. — 
Advertisement to First Edition. 
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memories, the separate stirrings of affection, whicli are 
awakened in us by the presence, in our midst, of what 
remains on earth of the dear friend, of the great eoul, 
whom we have lost,— snfficiept to open a communication 
and create a sympathy betwiien mind and mind, and to 
be a sort of testimony of one to another in behalf of 
feelings which each of us has in common with all. 

Yet how am I the fit person even for as much as 
this ? I can do no more than touch upon some of those 
many points which the thought of him suggests to 
me ; and, whatever I may know of him, and say of him, 
how can this be taken as the measure of one whose 
mind had so many aspects, and who must, in con- 
sequence, have made such distinct impressions, and 
exercised such various claims, on the hearts of those 
who came near him ? 

It is plain, without my Baying it, that there are those 
who knew him far better than I could know him. How 
can I be the interpreter of their knowledge or their 
feelings ? How can I hope by any words of mine to do 
a service to those, who knew so well the depths of his 
rare escellence by a continuous daily intercourse with 
him, and by the recurring special opportunities given 
to them of its manifestation ? 

I only know what he was to me. I only know what 
his loss is to me. I only know that he is one of those 
whose departure hence has made the heavens dark to 
me. But I have never lived with him, or travelled 
ivith him ; I have seen htm from time to time; 1 have 
visited him ; I have corresponded with him ; I have 
liad mutual confidences with him. Our lines of duty 
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have lain in very diiFerent directions. I have known 
him 2& friend knows friend in the tumult and the 
hurry of life. I have known him well enough to know 
how much more there was to know in him ; and to look 
forward, alas! in vain, to a time when, in the evening 
and towards the close of life, I might know him more. 
I have known him enough to love him very much, and 
to sorrow very much, that here I shall not see him 
again. But then I reflect, if I, who did not knew him 
as he might he known, suffer as I do, what must be 
their suffering who knew him so well ? 

1. I knew him first, I suppose, in 1837 or 1838, 
thirty-five or six years ago, a few years after he had 
become Fellow of Merton College. He expressed a 
wish to know me. How our friendship grew I cannot 
tell ; I must soon have been intimate with him, from 
the recollection I have of letters which passed between 
us; and by 1841 I had recourse to him, as a sort of 
natural adviser, when I was in difficulty. From that 
time I ever had recourse to him, when I needed advice, 
down to his last illness. On my first intimacy with 
him he had not reached the age of thirty. I was many 
years older; yet he bad that about him, even when a 
young man, which invited and inspired confidence. It 
was difhcult to resist his very presence. True, indeed, 
1 can fancy those who saw him but onee and at a 
distance, surprised and perplexed by that lofty fasti- 
diousness and keen wit which were natural to him; but 
such a misapprehension of him would vanish forthwith 
when they drew near to him, and had actual trial of 
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under his eye. He was quietly exerting an influence 
throughout Catholic England, and Oscott was a centre fnr 
more favourable to ita extension than that which wa« 
offered, to him elsewhere- He understood also, as all his 
friends would understand, that his calling was for a college 
life, — for the quietness and peace, for the opportunities 
of devotion, for the gradual formation of young minds, 
for the literacy leisure, which a place of education afforded 
him. Like the Venerable Bede, it seemed to be his vo- 
cation to live and die ia the cloister. What sboald he 
do, with his graceful attainments, his delicate sensitdve- 
iiess, his modest and unassuming simplicity, in the rude 
world, amid duties which, though they involved far 
higher ecclesiastical dignity and spiritual privilege, were 
intended for men of commanding minds, and of force as 
well as firmness of character ? Lite the trees in the 
jiarable, — with the fig-tree, and the olive, and the vine, — 
he was loth to leave " his sweetness and delicious frait, 
his richness, and the wine which cheeretb God aud men," 
to be promoted over the other trees. If there was a man to 
be found who fulfilled the image with which I opened this 
discourse, — if there was any one who ought not to be 
transplanted, and was too useful in his present place to 
need it, — it was the heavenly-minded priest of whom 
1 am speaking. Not only then from that sincere 
humility which was pre-eminently his, and ^vaa his 
motive principle on this occasion, but with calm pra- 
denee, he betook himself to the Apostolic Throne, and 
succeeded in gaining from Pope Gregory permission to 
decline the high honour which had been intended for 
him. The Pope, however, struck with his saintliness of 
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character, told him that "he should not let him off so 
easily another time'." 

At this date he had been President of Oscott College 
for fourteen or filteen years : he was now to be absent 
from the dear home of his youthful studies and bis sacer- 
dotal labours for not much ebort of the same time. 
During these years be was upon, the mission at Hampton, 
Leamington, and Handswortb. In 1853 be returned to 
the College, whert! he bas continued till his death. 

As regards this latter portion of his history, which we 
all know so well, I am enabled to avail myself of your 
Lordship's circular letter. 

" There can be very little doubt," that letter says, " but 
that the illness in which our venerated friend and brother 
in Christ so long suffered and lingered was brought on 
through that constant application of mind, that untiring 
solicitude of heart, and that unceasing energy of will, 
with which he devoted his declining years to the interests 
of the College over which he presided. In his vigour of 
life he raised that College up in its splendour, and, at 
the voice of obedience, left it prospering ; at the same 
voice of obedience he returned again to it, in its hoar of 
difficulty, and expended on its service all the energies 
of life that yet remained to him, God blessed his work, 
and now He has been pleased to take the workman." 

One would have thought that a life so innocent, so 
active, so holy, I might say so faultless from first to last, 
might have been spared the visitation of any long and 

* " He wae certninl; in Itnly," eaya Canon ATacdoiinell, "between 182S 
and 1840, but I cnniiot reoollect the occmion. On this visit he wenC 
tfl N«pl«." 
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severe penance to bring it to an end ; but, in order 
doubtless to show tib how^ vile and miserable the best of 
ns are in oorselves, and, even when we are in. the fulness 
of grace and in the fervour of charity, how many imper- 
fections we have in thoug^ht, word, and deed ; and, more- 
over, to give ua a pattern how to bear suffering ourselves, 
and to increase the merits and to hasten and brighten the 
crown of this faithful servant of his Lord, it pleased 
Almighty God to send upon him a disorder which, during 
the last six years, fought with him, mastered him, and at 
length has destroyed him, so far, that is, as death has 
still power to destroy, since the Cross of Christ has given 
it its death-blow. It is for those who came near him 
year after year to store up the many words and deeds of 
resignation, love, and humility which that long penance 
elicited. These meritorious acta are written in the Book 
of Life, and they have followed him whither he is gone. 
They multiplied and grew in strength and perfection as 
his trial proceeded ; and they were never so striking as 
at its close. When a friend visited him in the last week, 
he found he had scrupled at allowing his temples to be 
moistened with some refreshing waters, and had with 
difficulty been brought to give his consent; he said he 
feared it was too great a luxury. When the same friend 
offered him some liquid to allay his distressing thirst, his 
answer was the same. As he read to him various texta 
of Scripture, he came, among others, to St. Paul's reflec- 
tion on his own approaching dissolution : " Bonum cer- 
tamen certavi, cursum consummavi, fidem servavi. In 
reliquo reposita est mihi corona justitise." " I h&Te 
fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I have 
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kept the faith. Now there is laid up for me the crown 
of justice/^ When the last words were read, the holy 
old man burst into tears, and remained awhile quite 
overcome. On the next time that his friend came, the 
day before his death, the sufferer recurred to the text, 
and repeated it. It had been his consolation ever since 
it had been read to him. At this time, though he was 
quivering with unintermitting convulsions, he repeated 
the alternate verses of the Miserere with that extreme 
composure, deliberateness, and measured exactness, which 
was so familiar with him. Within a few hours of this 
he died. Some time before, he had put into the hands 
of a friend a habit of the third order of Mount Carmel, 
of which he was a member, with the expression of 
his wish that he should be clothed in it on his death. 
This wish of course was carefully observed. He died at 
four o'clock on the morning of the 7th, last Monday, on 
a day of black vestments ; so that his friends were able 
to say a Mass pro defunctis for the repose of his soul 
within a few hours after his departure. May God give 
him rest ! Indeed, who can doubt that He has already 
granted it to him, and has taken him from the place of 
purification to His Eternal Presence ? 

He had lately entered upon his seventy-second year. 
For nearly ten years of his life he was at Sedgley Park. 
When close upon sixteen he went to Oscott College, 
where above forty years of his life, from first to last, 
have been spent. About the year 1830, at the instance 
of Dr. Walsh, his Bishop, he received the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity. On the erection of the Cathedral 
Chapter of Birmingham, in the year 1856, he was nomi- 

s % 
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nated its Provost ; and, Bhortly afterwards, he received 
tlie appointment of Domestic Prelate to bis Holiness. 
Shortly before this he had celebrated his jnbilee, on the 
completion of the fiftieth year of his connexion with the 
College. 

And now, my Lord, and my reverend Brethren, I have 
performed, in such way as I have been able, the duty 
which you have imposed upon me. We are taking our 
last farewell of the remaina of one of the old school, — ol* 
that old school of Catholics which has characteristics so 
great and so special. We are committing to the grave 
all that is mortal of a priest of solid piety, of deep and 
calm devotion, of mortified life, of ever wakeful, firm 
conscientiousness, of a spirit truly ecclesiastical, of sin- 
gular consistency, equability, perfection in conduct, of 
virtue which ripened thoroughly upon the tree before it 
has been gathered. There was nothing crude, nothing 
extravagant, nothing fitful, nothing pretentious, in the 
characterof our dear and venerated friend. He wasever 
one and the same; ever simple, single-minded, blamelesat 
modest, and true. You ever knew where to find him. 
He was an unselfish spirit, which laboured, and then Irt 
others enter into bis labours. His was a discriminating 
judgment, which found the right place for every daty 
that had a claim on his attention; which enabled him 
freely to cultivate human learning without its encroach- 
ing on the time and interest due to sacred studies; and 
to consecrate himself to the inward life of religion with- 
out thereby neglecting "" whatever is lovely, whatever !> 
of good fame," in his intercourse with others. A plt-asing 
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Bpeater, au elegant writer, with a natural playfulness of 
thought and manner which made him dear to friends 
and agreeable to all, through the whole man shone the 
spirit of evangelical charity, and made his gentleness and 
refinement seem what they really were, a growth from, 
or a graft upon, that pure harmony of soul which is a 
Bupematural gift. He and iiis patron the venerable 
Dr. Walsh, the late Vicar- Apostolic of this district, 
fellow-disciples of Dr. Milner, entered into the intimate 
heart of that remarkable man, and made themselves heirs 
of its truest characteristic in perpetuating his devotional 
Bpirit. It was Dr. Milner, the sharp controversialist, as 
the world has often considered him, who set himself to 
soften and melt the frost which stiffened the Catholicism 
of his day, and to rear up, safe from our northern blasts, 
the tender and fervent aspirations of Continental piety. 
The small chapel at Maryvale, which is so well known to 
US all, contains the first altar dedicated in England to 
the Sacred Heart of our Lord *. 

Well did those two servants of God, his pupils, con- 
tinue the work of Milner ; — and now the last of the three 
Las been taken away from us, and we are left to follow 
out the lessons and the patterns which they have given 
na. We do not lament their departure; we thank God 
that He gave them to us, and continued each of them to 
labour through a sufficient length of life for His glory 
and our edification. M'e do not lament their loss; for 
they are gone to their reward, and can do more for us by 
their intercessions before the Eternal Throne than by 
their prolonged presence on earth. We do not lament 
' Vide Note at the end. 
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memories^ the separate stirrings of affection, which are 
awakened in us by the presence, in our midst, of what 
remains on earth of the dear friend, of the great soul, 
whom we have lost, — sufficie^it to open a communication 
and create a sympathy between mind and mind, and to 
be a sort of testimony of one to another in behalf of 
feelings which each of us has in common with all. 

Yet how am I the fit person even for as much as 
this ? I can do no more than touch upon some of those 
many points which the thought of him suggests to 
me ; and, whatever I may know of him, and say of him, 
how can this be taken as the measure of one whose 
mind had so many aspects, and who must, in con- 
sequence, have made such distinct impressions, and 
exercised such various claims, on the hearts of those 
who came near him ? 

It is plain, without my saying it, that there are those 
who knew him far better than I could know him. How 
can I be the interpreter of their knowledge or their 
feelings ? How can I hope by any words of mine to do 
a service to those, who knew so well the depths of his 
rare excellence by a continuous daily intercourse with 
him, and by the recurring special opportunities given 
to them of its manifestation ? 

I only know what he was to me. I only know what 
his loss is to me. I only know that he is one of those 
whose departure hence has made the heavens dark to 
me. But I have never lived with him, or travelled 
with him ; I have seen him from time to time j I have 
visited him ; I have corresponded with him ; I have 
had mutual confidences with him. Our lines of duty 
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IN THE WORLD, BUT NOT OF THE WORLD.* 



(Preached in the Church of the Jesuit Fathers, London.) 



Ep. 1 Joan. ii. 17. 

Mundus transit et concupiscentia ejus : qui autem facit voluntatem Dei, 
manet in seternum. 

The world passeth away, and the desire thereof: hut he that doeth 
the will of God, ahideth for ever. 



T HAVE been asked by those whose wish at such a 
•*" moment is a command^ to say a few words on the 
subject of the sorrowful, the joyful solemnity, which has 
this morning brought us together. A few words are all 
that is necessary, all that is possible; — ^just so many as 
are suflScient to unite the separate thoughts, the separate 

1 The following sermon, I know well, is quite unworthy of its 
subject ; moreover, when read, it will, I much fear, come short of the 
expectations both of those who heard it delivered and of those who have 
heard of it. Words spoken by mourner to mourners, when hearts are 
open and sensibilities awake, have a life in them which departs with 
their utterance ; and, on being written down and read, are but memo- 
rials of their own tameness and impotence. 

Those, however, who so lovingly asked me to speak, now ask me to 
put on paper what I said. They have the best right to decide in this 
matter ; and, in complying with their wishes, at least I have the mourn- 
ful pleasm*e of recording the long friendship which it was my joy and 
pride to have with one who was beloved and is lamented by so many. — 
Advertisement to First Edition, 
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him; especially, as I have said, when they had to 
consult him, and had experience of the simplicity, 
seriousness, and (I can use no other word) the sweet- 
ness of his manner, as he threw himself at once into 
their ideas and feelings, listened patiently to them, and 
spoke out the clear judgment which he formed of the 
matters which they had put before him. 

This is the first and the broad view I am led to take 
of him. He was, emphatically, a friend in need. And 
this same considerateness and sympathy with which he 
met those who asked the benefit of his opinion in 
matters of importance was, I believe, his characteristic 
in many other ways in his intercourse with those 
towards whom he stood in various relations. He was 
always prompt, clear, decided, and disinterested. He 
entered into their pursuits, though dissimilar to his own ; 
he took an interest in their objects ; he adapted himself 
to their dispositions and tastes ; he brought a strong and 
calm good sense to bear upon their present or their 
future; he aided and furthered them in their doings 
by his co-operation. Thus he drew men around him ; 
and when some grave question or undertaking was in 
agitation, and there was, as is wont, a gathering of 
those interested in it, then, on his making his appear- 
ance among them, all present were seen to give to him 
the foremost place, as if he had a claim to it by right ; 
and he, on his part, was seen gracefully, and without 
efibrt, to accept what was conceded to him, and to take 
up the subject under consideration ; throwing light upon 
it, and, as it were, locating it, pointing out what was 
of primary importance in it, what was to be aimed at. 
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have Iain in very different directions, I have known 
him as friend knows friend in the tumult and the 
hurry of life. I have kooivn him well enough to know 
how much more there was to know in him ; and to look 
forward, alas! in vain, to a time when, in the evening 
and towards the close of life, I might know him more. 
I have known him enough to love him very much, and 
to sorrow very much, that here I shall not see hi'" 
again. But then I reflect, if I, who did not know him 
as he might be known, suffer as I do, what must be 
their suffering who knew him bo well ? 



1. I knew him first, I suppose, in 1837 or 1838, 
thirty- five or six years ago, a few years after he had 
become Fellow of Merton College. He expressed a 
wish to know me. How our friendship grew I cannot 
tell; I must soon have been intimate with him, from 
the recollection I have of letters which passed between 
us; and by 1841 I had recourse to him, as a sort of 
natural adviser, when I was in difficulty. From that 
time I ever had recourse to him, when I needed advice, 
down to his last illness. On my first intimacy with 
him he had not reached the age of thirty. I was many 
years older; yet he had that about him, even when a 
young man, which invited and inspired confidence. It 
was diflScuIt to resist his very presence. True, indeed, 
I can fancy those who saw him but once and at a 
distance, surprised and perplexed by that lofty i'asti- 
diousness and keen wit which were natural to him; but 
such a misapprehension of him would vanish forthwith 
when they drew near to him, and had actual trial of 
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him; especially, as I have said, wheo they bad to 
consult him, and had experience of the simplicity, 

seriouanesB, and {I can use no other word} the sweet- 
negs of Lis manner, as he threw himself at once into 
their ideas and feelings, listened patiently to them, and 
spoke out the clear judgnaent which he formed of the 
matters which they had put before him. 

This is the first and the broad view I am led to take 
of him, He was, emphatically, a friend in need. And 
this same considerateness and sympathy with which he 
met those who asked the benefit of his opinion in 
matters of importance was, I believe, his characteristic 
in many other ways in his intercourse with those 
towards whom he stood in various relations. He was 
always prompt, clear, decided, and disinterested. He 
entered into their pursuitSj though dissimilar to his own ; 
he took an interest in their objects ; he adapted himself 
to their dispositions and taetes ; he brought a strong and 
calm good sense to bear upon their present or their 
future; he aided and furthered them in their doings 
by his co-operation. Thus he drew men around him ; 
and when some grave question or undertaking was in 
agitation, and there was, as is wont, a gathering of 
those interested in it, then, on his making his appear- 
ance among them, all present were seen to give to him 
the foremost place, as if he had a claim to it by ri^ht ; 
and be, on bis part, was seen gracefully, and without 
effort, to accept what was conceded to him, and to take 
up the subject under consideration ; throwing light upon 
it, and, as it were, locating it, pointing out what was 
of primary importance in it, what was to be aimed at. 
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and what steps were to be taken in it. I am told that, in 
like manner, when residing on his property in France, 
he was there too made a centre for advice and direction 
on the part of hie neighbours, who leant upon him and 
trusted him in their own coneernB, as if he bad been 
one of themselves. It was bis unselfishnessj as well as 
hie practical good sense, which won upon them. 

Such a man, when, young and ardent, with hia advan- 
tages of birth and position, be entered upon the public 
world, as it displays itself upon its noblest and moat 
splendid stage at Westminster, might be expected to act 
a great part and to rise to eminence in the profession 
which he had chosen. Not for certain ; for the refine- 
ment of mind, which was one of his most observable 
traits, is in some cases fatal to a man's snccess in public 
life. There are those who cannot mix freely with their 
fellows, especially not with those who are below their 
own level in mental cultivation. They are too sensitive . 
for a 8tru;^gle with rivals, and shrink from the chances 
which it involves. Or they have a shyness, or reserve, 
or pride, or self-consciousness, which restrains them 
from lavishing their powers on a mixed company, and is 
a hindrance to their doing their best, if they try. Thus 
their public exhibition falls short of their private 
promise. Now if there was a man who was the light and 
the delight of his own intimates, it was he of whom I am 
speaking ; and he loved as tenderly as he was beloved : 
— so far then he seemed rather made for domestic life. 

Again, there are various departments in his profes- 
sion, in which the particular talents which I liave been 
assigning to him might have had full play, and have led 



^ 
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to authority and influence, without any need or any op- 
portunity for those more brilliant endowments by which 
popular admiration and high distinction are attained. 
It was by the display of talents of an order distinct 
from clearness of mind, aeuteness, and judgment, that 
he was carried forward at once, as an advocate, to 
that general recognition of his powers, which was the 
response that greeted his first great speech, delivered in 
a serious cause before an august assembly, I think I am 
right in saying that it was in behalf of the Anglican 
Chapters, threatened by the reforming spirit of the day, 
that he then addressed the House of Lords ; and the 
occasion called for the exercise, not only of the talents 
which I have already dwelt upon, but for those which 
are more directly oratoi-ieal. And these were not 
wanting. I never heard him speak ; but I believe he 
bad, in addition to that readiness and fluency of 
language, or eloquence, without which oratory cannot 
be, those higher gifts which give to oratory its power 
and its persuasiveness. I can well understand, from 
what I knew of him in private, what these were in his 
instance. His mien, his manner, the expression of hU 
countenance, his youthfulness — I do not mean hie youth, 
but his youthfulness of mind, ^vhich he never lost to 
the last, — his joyous energy, his reasonings so masterly, 
yet so prompt, his tact in disposing of them for his 
purpose, the light he threw upon obscure, and the 
interest with which he invested dull subjects, his 
humour, his ready resource of mind in emergencies: 
gifts such as these, so rare, yet so popular, were I 
Eory for his success, and he bad them at command. 
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that occasion of his handselling them to which I have 
referredj it was the common, talk of Oxford, how the 
most distinguished lawyer of the day, a literary man 
and a critic, on hearing the speech in question, pro- 
nounced his prompt verdict upon him in the words, 
" That young man's fortune ia made." And indeed it 
was plain to those who were in a position to forecast 
the future, that there was no prize, as it is called, of 
public life, to which that young man might not have 
aspired, if only he had had the will. 

2. This, then, is what occurs to me to say in the first 
place, concerning the dear friend of whom we are now 
taking leave. Such aa I have described, were the 
prospects which opened upon him on his start in life. 
But now, secondly, by way of contrast, what came of 
them? He might, as time went on, almost have put 
out his hand and taken what he would of the honours 
and rewards of the world. Whether in Parliament, or 
in the Law, or in the branches of the Executive, he had 
a right to consider no station, no power, absolutely 
beyond his reach. His contemporaries and friends, who 
fill, or have filled, the highest offices in the State, are, in 
the splendour of their several careers, the illustration of 
his capabilities and bis promise. But, strange as it may 
appear at first sight, his indifference to the prizes of 
life was as marked as his tjualifi cations for carrying 
them off. He was singularly void of ambition. To 
succeed in life ia almost a universal passion. If it does 
not often show itself in the high form of ambition, this 
is because few men have any encouragement in them- 
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Belves or in thf^ir circumstances to induls^ in dreams of 
greatness. But that a young man of bold, large, 
enterprising mind, of popular talents, of conscious 
power, with initial successes, with great opportunities, 
one who carried with him the good-will and expectation 
of bystanders, and was chtered on by them to a great 
future, that he should be dead to his own manifest 
iuterestfi, that he should be unequal to the occasion, 
that he should be so false to bis destiny, that his ethical 
nature should be so little in keeping with his gifts of 
mind, may easily be represented, not only as strange, 
but as a positive defect, or even a fault. Why are 
talents given at all, it may be asked, but for use? 
What are great gifts but the correlatives of great 
work ? We are not born for ourselves, but for our 
kind, for our neighbours, for our country : it is bat 
selfishness, indolence, a perverse fastidiousness, an un- 
manlinesB, and no virtue or praise, to bury our talent in 
a napkin, and to return it to the Almighty Giver just as 
we received it. 

This is what may be said, and it is scarcely more than 
a truism to say it; for undoubtedly, who will deny i 
Certainly we owe very much to those who devote them 
selves to public life, whether in the direct service of t 
State or in the prosecution of great national or bogu 
undertakings. They live laborious days, of which 1 
individually reap the benefit; nevertheless, admitti 
this fully, surely there are other ways of being n 
our generation still. It must be recollected, 
public life a man of elevated mind does not make ] 
own self tell upon others simply and entirely. He ] 
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obliged to move in a groove. He must act with other 
men ; he cannot select his objects, or pursue them by 
means unadulterated by the methods and practices of 
minds less elevated than his own. He can only do 
what he feels to be second-best. He proceeds on the 
condition of compromise ; and he labours at a venture, 
prosecuting measures so large or so complicated that 
their ultimate issue is uncertain. 

Nor of course can I omit here the religious aspect of 
this question. As Christians, we cannot forget how 
Scripture speaks of the world, and all that appertains 
to it. Human Society, indeed, is an ordinance of God, 
to which He gives His sanction and His authority ; but 
from the first an enemy has been busy in its depravation. 
Hence it is, that while in its substance it is divine, in 
its circumstances, tendencies, and results it has much of 
evil. Never do men come together in considerable 
numbers, but the passion, self-will, pride, and un- 
belief, which may be more or less dormant in them one 
by one, bursts into a flame, and becomes a constituent 
of their union. Even when faith exists in the whole 
people, even when religious men combine for religious 
purposes, still, when they form into a body, they 
evidence in no long time the innate debility of human x 
nature, and in their spirit and conduct, in their avowals 
and proceedings, they are in grave contrast to Christian 
simplicity and straightforwardness. This is what the 
sacred writers mean by '' the world,^^ and why they warn 
us against it ; and their description of it applies in its 
degree to all collections and parties of men, high and 
low, national and professional, lay and ecclesiastical. 
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It would be hard, then, if men of great talent and of 
''*>aJal opportunities were bound to devote themselves 
to an ambitious life, whether they would or not, at the 
hazard of being accused of loving their own ease, whea 
their reluctance to do bo may possibly arise from a re- 
finement and uuworldliness of moral character. Surely 
they may prefer more direct ways of serving God and 
man; they may aim at doing good of a nature more 
distinctly religious, at works, safely and surely and 
beyond all naistake meritorious ; at offices of kindness, 
benevolence, and consideratenesfi, personal and par- 
ticular; at labours of love and self-denying exertions, 
in which their right hand knows nothing that is done 
by their left. As to our dear friend, I have already 
spoken of the influence which he exercised on all 
around him, on friends or strangers with whom he was 
connected in any way. Here was a large field for bis 
active goodness, on which he did not neglect to exert bitn- 
self. He gave to others without grudging his thoughts, 
time, and trouble. He ^vas their support and stav. 
When wealth came to him, he was free in his use of it. 
He was one of those rare men who do not merely give 
a tithe of their increase to their God; he was a foant 
of generosity ever flowing. It poured out on every 
sidR ; in religious offerings, in presents, in donations, id 
works upon his estates, in care of his people, in alnw- 
deeds, I have been told of his extraordinary care of 
families left in distress, of his aid in educating them and 
putting them out in the world, of his acts of kinJuess to 
poor converts, to single women, and to sick priests ; and 
I can well understand the solicitous and persevering 
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tenderness with which he followed up such henevolencea 
towards them from what I hare seen in him wr 
He had a very retentive memory for their troubles 
and their needs. It was his largeness of mind which 
made him thns open-hearted. As all his plans were on 
a large scale, bo were his private charities. And when an 
object was public and required the support of many, 
then he led the way by a munificent contribution himself. 
He bailt one church on liis property at Loch Shiel; 
and another at Galashiels, which he had intended to be 
the centre of a group of smaller ones round about; and he 
succeeded in actually planting one of these at Selkirk. 
Nor did he confine himself to money gifts: it ia often 
more difficult to surrender what we have made our 
own personally, than what has never come actually into 
our tangible possession. H« bought books freely, 
theological, historical, and of general literature ; but his 
love of giving was greater than his love of collecting. 
He could not beep them ; he gave them away again ; 
he may he said to have given away whole libraries. 
Little means has any one of determining the limits of 
bis generosity. I have heard of his giving or offering 
for great objects sums so surprising, that I am afraid 
to name them. He alone knows the full measure of his 
bounties, who inspired and will reward it. I do not 
think he knew it himself. I am led to think he did not 
keep a strict account of what he gave away. Certainly 
I know one case in which he had given to a friend 
many hundreds, and yet seenaed to have forgotten it, 
and was obliged to ask him when he had done so. 

I should trust that, in what I am saying, I have not 
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given any one the impression that he was inconsiderate 
and indiscriminate in giving. To have done this would 
have been to contradict my experience of him and my 
intention. As far as my opportunities of observing 
him extended, large as w«re his bouotiee and charitieei 
as remarkable was the conscientious care with which he 
inquired into the nature and circumstances of the cases 
for which his aid was solicited. He felt he was but the 
steward of Him who had given him what he gave 
away. 

He gave away as the steward of One to whom he 
must give account. There are at this time many 
philanthropic and benevolent men who think of man 
only, not of God, in their acts of liberality. I have 
already said enough to show that he was not one of these, 
I have imphed the presence in him of that sense 
of religion, or religiousness, which was in fact his 
intimate and true life. And indeed liberality such 
as his, so incessant and minute, so well ordered, 
and directed too towards religious objects, almost of 
itself evidences its supernatural origin. But I insist on 
this point, not only for its own sake, but because of its 
bearing upon that absence of ambition, which in a man 
so energetic, so influential, is a very remarkable point 
of character. Such apathy, so to call it, might be, though 
not an Epicurean selfishness, still a natural temper, the 
temper of a magnanimous mind, such as might Le found 
in ancient Greece or Rome, as well as in modern times. 
But in truth in him it was much more than a gift of 
nature; it was a fruit and token of that religious 
sensitiveness which bad been bestowed on him from 
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H above. If it really w2b the fact, that Iiis mind and heart 

H were fixed upon divine objects, this at once accounts for 

■ what was so strange, so paradoxical iu him in the 
H world's judgment, his distaste for the honours and the 
1^ pageants of earth j and fixed, assuredly they were, 

upon the invisible and eternal. It was a lesson to all 
who witnessed it, in contrast with the appearance of 
the outward man, so keen and self-possessed amid the 
heat and dust of the world, to see his real inner secret 
self from time to time gleam forth from beneath the , 
working-day dress in which his secular occupations 
enveloped him. 

I cannot do justice by my words to the impression 
which in this respect he made on me. He had a tender 
conscience, but I mean something more than that — I 

tmean the emotion of a heart always alive and awake at 
the thought of God. When a religious question came 
np suddenly in conversation, he had no longer the 
manner and the voice of a man of the world. There 
was a simplicity, earnestness, gravity in his look and in 
his words, which one could not forget. It seemed to me 
to speak of a loving desire to please God, a single-minded 
preference for His service over every service of man, a 
resolve to approach Him by the ways which He had 

■ appointed. It was no taking for granted that to follow 
H one's own best opinion was all one with obeying His will ; 
H no easy persuasion that a vague, obscure sincerity in 
H our conclusions about Him and our worship of Him was 
H all that was required of us, whether those conclusions 
H belonged to this school of doctrine or that. That is, 
H he had deep within him that gift which St. Paul and 
B t2 
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St. John speak of, when they enlarge upon the charao- 
terietics of fuith. It waa the gift of faith, of a living, 
loving faith, such as " overcomes the world " by seeking 
" a better country, that is, a heavenly." This it was 
that kept him so "unspotted frona the world " in the 
midst of worldly engagements and pursuits. 

No wonder, then, that a man thus-minded sfaonld 
gradually have been led on into the Catholic Church. 
Judging as we do from the event, we thankfully recognize 
in him an elect soul, for whom, in the decrees of Omnipo- 
tent Love, a seat in heaven has been prepared from all 
eternity, — whose name is engraven on the palms of those 
Hands which were graciously pierced for his salvation. 
Such eager, reverential thoughts of God as his, prior 
to his recognizing the Mother of Saints, are surely but 
the first tokens of a predestination which terminates in 
heaven. That straightforward, clear, good sense which 
he showed in secular matters did not fail him in reli- 
gious inquiry. There are those who are practical and 
sensible in all things save in religion; but he was con- 
sistent ; he instinctively turned from bye-ways and croas- 
paths, into which the inquiry might be diverted, and 
took a broad, intelligible view of its issues. And, after 
be bad been brought within the Fold, I do not think I 
can exaggerate the solicitude which he all along showed, 
the reasonable and prudent solicitude, to conform him- 
self in all things to the enunciations and the decisions 
of iloly Church ; nor, ag^ain, the undoubting conviction 
he has had of her superhuman authority, the comfort be 
has found in her sacraments, and the satisfaction anci 
trust with which be betook himself to the intetXTessioo 
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of the Blessed Virgin, to the glorious St. Michael, to 
St. Margaret, and all Saints. 



3. I will make one remark more. I have spoken, 
firatj of his high natural gifts, of his various advantages 
for starting in life, and of his secular prospects. Next, 
in contrast with this first view of him, I have insisted 
on his singular freedom from ambition, and have traced 
it to that religiousness of mind which was so specially 
his; to his intimate sense of the vanity of all secular 
distinction, and his supreme devotion to Him who alone 
is " Faithful and True." And now, when I am brought 
to the third special feature of his life, as it presents 
itself tome, I find myself close to a sacred subject, which 
I cannot even touch upon without great reverence and 
something of fear. 

We might have been led to think that a man already 
severed in spirit, resolve, and acts from the world in 
which he lived, would have been granted by his Lord 
and Saviour to go forward in his course freely, without 
any unusual trials, such as are necessary in the ease of 
common men for their perseverance in the narrow way 
of life. But those for whom God has a, love more than 
ordinary He watches over with no ordinaiy jealousy; 
and, if the world smiles on them, He sends them crosses 
and penances so much the more. He is not content 
that they should be by any common title His; and, 
because they are so dear aud near to Him, He pro- 
vides for them afflictions to bring them nearer still. 
I hope it is not presumptuous thus to speak of the 
inscrutable providences of God. I know that He has Hia 
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own wise and special dealings with every one of ua, and 
that what He determines for one is no rule for another. I 
am contemplating, and, if so be, interpreting. His loving 
ways and purposes only towards the very man before us. 
Now, so it was, there was just one aapeot of this lower 
world which he might innocently love; jast one, in 
which life had charms for a heart as aSectionste as it 
was religious. I mean that assemblage of objects which 
are included under the dear name of Home. If then 
was rest and solace to be found on earth, he found it there. 
Is it not remarkable, then, that in this, his sole earthly 
sanctuary. He who loved him with so infinite a love 
met him, visited him, nob once or twice, but aguin and 
again, with a stern rod of chastisement? Stroke after 
stroke, blow after blow, stab after stab, was dealt 
against his very heart. " Great and wonderful are Thy 
works, O Lord God Almighty; just and true are Thy 
ways, O King of ages. Who shall not fear Thee, 
Lord, and magnify Thy name ? for Thou only art holv." 
I may speak with more vivid knowledge of him here 
than in other respects, for I was one of the confidante 
of his extreme suffering under the succession of terrible 
inflictions, which left wounds never to be healwl. They 
ended only with his life ; for the complaint, which even- 
tually mastered him, was brought into activity by his Sna] 
bereavement. Nay, I mast not consider even that great 
bereavement his final one ; his call to go hence was tt- 
self the final agony of that tender, loving heart. He 
who had in time past been left desolate by others, was 



1 to leave others desolate. He was to be torn 



away. 



as if before bis time, from those who, to speak hiintanlf-, 

needed him so exceei\n^^^ 
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surrender them in faith to Him who had g^ven them. 
It was about two hours before his death, with this 
great sacrifice, as we may suppose, this solemn sum- 
mons of his Supreme Lord confronting him, that 
a,id, with a loud voice, " Thy will be done ; " adding 
his favourite prayer, so well known to us all, " Fiat, 
landetur, atque in astemum superexaltetur, sanctiB- 
sima, altissima, amabiliBsima voluntas Dei in omnibas." 
They were almoet his last words. 



We too must say, after him, " Thy will be done." 
Let us be sure that those whom Grod loves He takes 
away, each of them, one by one, at the very time best 
for their eternal interests. What can we, in sober 
earnest, wish, save that very Will of God ? Is He not 
wiser and move loving than we are ? Could we wish 
him back whom we have lost ? Who is there of us who 
loves him most but would feel the cruelty of recalling 
to this tumultuous life, with its spiritual perils and it* 
dark future, a soul who is already rejoicing in the end 
and issue of his trial, in salvation secured, and heaven 
begun in him ? Rather, who would not wish to have lived 
his life, and to have died his death ? How well for him 
that he lived, not for man only, but for God I What 
are all the interests, pleasures, successes, glories of this 
world, when we come to die ? What can irreligious 
virtue, what can innocent family affection do for us, 
when we are going before the Judge, whom to know 
and love is life eternal, whom not to know and not to 
love is eternal death ? 

O happy soul, who hast loved neither the world nor 
tbg tbi^g of the world .aMrt from Gqdl Ha.'^^ '^^^^ 
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who, amid the worlii's toil, hast chosen the one tiling 
needful, that better part wliich can never be taken away ! 
Happy soul, who, being; the counsellor and g-ulde, the 
stay, the light and joy, the benefactor of so many, yet 
hast ever depended simply, as a little child, on the 
grace of thy God and the merits and strength of thy 
Redeemer ! Happy soul, who hast bo thrown thyself into 
the views and interests of other men, so prosecuted their 
ends, and associated thyself in their labours, as never 
to forget still that there is one Holy Catholic Roman 
Church, one Fold of Christ and Ark of salvation, and 
never to neglect her ordinances or to trifle with her word ! 
Happy soul, who, as we believe, by thy continual alms- 
deeds, offeriogs, and bounties, hast blotted out such 
remains of daily, recurring sin and ioflrmity as the 
sacraments have not reached ! Happy ?oul, who, 
by thy assiduous preparation for death, and the long 
penance of sickness, weariness, and delay, hast, a« 
we trust, discharged the debt that lay against thee, i 
art already passing from penal purification to the lig 
and liberty of heaven above I 

And BO fareweU, but not farewell for ever, 
James Robert Hope Scott ! He is gone from ub, I 
only gone before us. It is for us to look forward, 1 
backward. We shall meet him again, if we are wort 
in " Mount Sion, and the heavenly Jerusalem," in " 
company of many thousands of angels, the Church o 
first-born who are written in the heavens," with " 
the Judge of all, and the spirits of the just made pei 
and Jesus, the Mediator of the New Testament, a 
blood which speaketh better things than that of h 
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THE POPE AND THE REVOLUTION. 



{Preached in the Church of the Oratory, Birminigham,) 



EvANG. SBC. Matt., c. xvi. v. 18, 19. 

Et ego dico tibi, quia tu es Petrus, et super banc petram sedificabo 
ecclesiam meam ; et portsB inferi non prsevalebunt adversus earn. Et tibi 
dabo claves regni coelorum . 

And I say to tbee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build My Church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And 
I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 



rjlHIS day, the feast of the Holy Rosary of the Blessed 
-*- Virgin Mary, has been specially devoted by our 
Ecclesiastical Superiors to be a day of prayer for the 
Sovereign Pontiff, our Holy Father, Pope Pius the 
Ninth. 

His Lordship, our Bishop, has addressed a Pastoral 
Letter to his clergy upon the subject, and at the end of 
it he says, *^ Than that festival none can be more appro- 
priate, as it is especially devoted to celebrating the 
triumphs of the Holy See obtained by prayer. We 
therefore propose and direct that on the Festival of the 
Bosary, the chief Mass in each church and chapel of our 
diocese be celebrated with as much solemnity as circum- 
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stances will allow of. And that after the Mass the Psalm 
Miserere and the Litany of the Saints be sung or re- 
cited. That the faithful be invited to offer one commu- 
nion for the Pope's intention. And that, where it can 
be done, one part at least of the Rosary be publicly said 
at some convenient time in the church, for the same 
intention.'^ 

Then he adds : " In the Sermon at the Mass of the 
Festival, it is our wish that the preacher should instruct 
the faithful on their obligations to the Holy See, and 
on the duty especially incumbent on us at this time of 
praying for the Pope.^' 

I. " Our obligations to the Holy See.^^ What Catholic 
can doubt of our obligations to the Holy See? especially 
what Catholic under the shadow and teaching of St. 
Philip Neri can doubt those obligations, in both senses 
of the word *^ obligation/^ the tie of duty and the tie of 
gratitude ? 

1. For first as to duty. Our duty to the Holy See, 
to the Chair of St. Peter, is to be measured by what the 
Church teaches us concerning that Holy See and concern- 
ing him who sits in it. Now St, Peter, who first occupied 
it, was the Vicar of Christ. You know well, my Brethren, 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who suffered on the 
Cross for us, thereby bought for us the kingdom of 
heaven. "When Thou hadst overcome the sting of 
death," says the hymn, " Thou didst open the kingdom 
of heaven to those who believe,'^ He opens, and He 
shuts ; He gives grace. He withdraws it ; He judges. 
He pardons. He condemns. Accordingly, He speaks of 
Himself in the Apocalypse as " Him who is the Holy 
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snd the IVue, Him that hath the key of David (the key, 
that is, of the chosen king of the chosen people), Him 
that openeth and no man shuttethj that shntteth and no 
man openeth." And what our Lord, the Supreme 
Judge, is in heaven, that was St, Peter 00 earth; he had 
those keys of the kingdom, according to the text, "Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And 
I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, shall be 
hound also in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth, shall be loosed also in heaven," 

Next, let it be considered, that kingdom, which out 
Lord set up with St. Peter at its head, was decreed in 
the counsels of God to last to the end of all things, 
according to the words I have just quoted, "The gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it." And again, " Behold, 
I am with yon all days, even to the consummation of 
the world." And in the words of the prophet Isaias, 
speaking of that divinely established Church, then in the 
future, "This is My covenant with them. My Spirit that 
is in thee, and My words which I have put in thy 
mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the 
mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed's 
seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth and for ever." 
And the prophet Daniel says, " The God of heaven will 
set up a kingdom that shall never be destroyed , , . and 
it shall break in pieces and shall consume all those king- 
doms (of the earth, which went before it), and itself 
shall stand for ever." 

That kingdom our Lord set up when He came on 
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eajth, and especially after Hia resurrection ; for we are 
told by St, Luke that this was His graciouB employ- 
mentj when He visited the Apostles froni time to time, 
during the forty days which intervened between Easter 
Day and the day of His Ascension. " He showed Him- 
self alive to the Apostles," says the Evangelist, "after 
His passion by many proofs, for forty days appearing 
to them and speaking of the kingdom of Grod." And 
accordingly, when at length He had ascended on high, 
and had sent down " the promise of His li'atber," the 
Holy Ghost, upon His Apostles, they forthwith enterwl 
upon their high duties, and brought that kingdom or 
Church into shape, and supplied it with members, and 
enlarged it, and carried it into all lands. As to St. 
Peter, he acted as the head of the Church, accordiug \a 
the previous words of Christ ; and, still according to his 
Lord's supreme will, he at length placed himself in tlie 
see of Rome, where he was martyred. 

And what was then doue, in its substance caniiot be 
undone. " God is not as a man that He should lie, nor 
as the son of man, that He should change. Hath He 
said then, and shall He not do ? hath He spoken, and 
will He not fulfil ? " And, as St. Paul says, " the gifU 
and the calling of God are without repentance," His 
Church then, in all necessary matters, is as unchangeable 
as He. Its framework, its polity, its ranks, its offices, its 
creed, its privileges, the promises made to it, its foi 
in the world, are ever what they have been. 

Therefore, as it was in. the world, but not 
world, in the Apostles' times, so it is now : — as it 
" in honour and dishononr, in evil report and good 
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report, as chastised but not killed, as having nothing 
and possessing all things," in the Apostles' times, so it 
is now : — as then it taught the truth, so it does now; as 
then it had the sacraments of grace, so has it now; as 
then it had a hierarchy or holy government of Bishops, 
priests, and deacons, so has it now ; and as it had a Head 
then, so must it have a head now. Who is that visible 
Head now? who is now the Vicar of Christ? who has 
now the keys of the kingdom of heaven, as St. Peter had 
then ? "Who is it now who hinds and looses on earth, that 
our Lord may bind and loose in heaven ? Who, I say, 
if a successor t« St. Peter there must he, who is that suc- 
cesBor in his sovereign authority over the Church ? It 
is he who sits in St. Peter's Chair: it is the Bishop of 
Borne. We all know this; it is part of our faiU; I am 
not proving it to you, my Brethren. The visible head- 
ship of the Church, which was with St. Peter while he 
lived, has been lodged ever since in his Chair : the suc- 
cessors in his headship are th-e successors in his Chair, 
that continuous line of Bishops of Rome, or Popes, as they 
are called, one after another, as years have rolled on, one 
dying and another coming, down to this day, when we 
see Pius the Ninth sustaining the weight of the glorious 
Apostolate, and that for twenty years past, — a tre- 
mendous weight, a ministry involving momentous duties, 
innumerable anxieties, and immense responsibilities, as 
it ever has done. 

And now, though I might say much more about the 
prerogatives of the Holy Father, the visible head of the 
Church, I have said more than enough for the purpose 
which has led to my speaking about him at all. I have 
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said that, like St. Peter, he is the Vicar of his Lord- 
He can judge, and he can acquit ; he can pardon, and hf 
can condemn ; he can command, and he can permit ; he 
can ibrbid, and he can punish. He has a supreme juris- 
diction over the people of God. He can stop the ordi- 
nary course of sacramental mercies ; he can excommuni- 
cate from the ordinary grace of redemption ; and he can 
remove again the ban which he has inflicted. It is the 
rule of Christ's providence, that what His Vicar does in 
severity or iu mercy upou earth. He Himself confirms 
in heaven. And in saying all this I have said enough 
Cor my purpose, because that purpose is to define our 
obligations to him. Tha.t is the point on which our 
Bishop has fixed our attention ; " our obligations to the 
Holy See ; " and what need I say more to measure our 
own duty to it and to him who sits in it, than to say 
that, in his administration of Christ's kingdom, in his 
religious acts, we must never oppose his will, or dispute 
his word, or criticize his policy, or shrink from his side ? 
There are kings of the earth who have despotic autho- 
rity, whicli their subjects obey indeed but disown in 
their hearts ; but we must never murmur at that abso- 
lute rule which the Sovereign Pontiff has over us, because 
it is given to him by Christ, and, in obeying him, we 
are obeying his Lord. We must never suffer ourselves 
to doubt, that, in his government of the Chureh, he is 
guided by an intelligence more thau human. His yoke 
is the yoke of Christ, Ae has the responsibility of bis own 
acts, not we ; and to his Lord must he render actiount, 
not to us. Even in secular matters it is ever safe to be 
on his side, dangerous to l>e on the side of bis enemiei. 
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Our duty is, — not indeed to mix np Christ's Vicar witt 
thia or that party of men, because he in his high station 
is above all parties,— but to look at his formal deeds, and 
to follow him whither he goeth, and never to desert him, 
however we may be tried, but to defend him at all 
hazards, and against all comers, as a son would a father, 
aud s& a wife a husband, knowing that his cause is the 
cause of God. And so, as regards his successors, if we 
live to see them ; it is our duty to give ihem in like 
manner our dutiful allegiance and our unfeigned service, 
and to follow them also whithersoever they go, having 
that same confidence that each in his turn aud in his 
own day will do God's work and will, which we have felt 
in their predecessors, now taken away to their eternal 
reward. 

2. And now let us consider our obligations to the 
Sovereign Pontiff in the second sense, wiiich is con- 
tained under the word " obligation." " In the Sermon 
in the Mass," says the Bishop, " it ia our wish that the 
preacher should instruct the faithful on their obligations 
to the Holy See;" and certainly those obligations, that 
is, the claims of the Holy See upon our gratitude, are 
very great. We in this country owe our highest 
blessings to the See of St. Peter, — to the succession of 
Bishops who have filled his Apostolic chair. For first it 
was a Pope who sent missionaries to this island in the 
first age of the Church, when the island was yet in 
pagan darkness. Theu again, when our barbarous 
ancestors, the Saxons, crossed over from the Continent 
L and overran the country, who but a Pope, St. Gregory 
B^ the First, sent over St. Augustine and his companions to 
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convert them to Chrietiauity ? and by God's grace 
and their successors did this great work in the eoni 
a hundred years. From that time, twelve hundred years 
agOj our nation has ever been Christian. And then in 
the lawless timea which followedj and the break up of 
the old world all over Europe, and the formation of the 
new, it waa the Popes, humanly speaking, who saved 
the religion of Christ from being utterly lost and coming 
to an end, and not in England only, but on the Con- 
tinent ; that is, our Lord made use of that succession of 
His Vicars, to fulfil His gracious promise, that His Reli- 
gion should never fail. The Pope and the Bishops of the 
Church, acting together in that miserable time, rescued 
from destruction all that makes up our present happi* 
ness, spiritual and temporal. Without them tlie world 
would have relapsed into barbarism — but God willed 
otherwise ; and especially the Roman Pontiffs, the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, the centre of Catholic Unity, the 
Vicars of Christ, wrought; manfully in the cause of fiutli 
and charity, fulfilling in their own persons the divine pro- 
phecy anew, which primarily had related to the Almighty 
Redeemer Himself: " I have laid help upon One that is 
mighty, and I have exalted One chosen out of the people. 
I have found David My servant, with My holy oil have 
I anointed him. For My hand shall help him, and My 
arm shall strengthen hino, The enemy shall have no 
advantage over him, nor the son of iniquity have power 
to hurt him. I will cut down his enemies before hie 
face, and them that hate him I will put to flight. And 
My truth and My mercy shall be with him, and 
Name shall his horn be exalted. He shall cry out 
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Me, Thou art ray Father, my God, and the support of 
my salvation. And I will make him My first-born, 
high above the kings of the earth. I will beep Mj- 
mercy for him for ever, and My covenant shall be faith- 
ful to him." 

Aud the Almighty did tbis in pity towards His people, 
and for the sake of His religion, and by virtue of His 
promise, and for the merits of the most precious blood of 
His own dearly-beloved Son, whom the Popes repre- 
sented. As Moses and Aaron, as Josue, aa Samuel, as 
David, were the leaders of the Lord's host in the old 
time, and carried on the chosen people of Israel from 
age to age, in spite of their enemies round about, so 
have the Popes from the b^inning of the Gospel, and 
especially in those middle ages when anarchy prevailed, 
been faithful servants of their Lord, watching aud 
fighting against sin and injustice and unbelief and 
ignorance, and spreading abroad far and wide the know- 
ledge of Christian truth. 

Such they have been in eveiy age, and such are the 
obligations which mankind owes to them ; and if I am 
to pass on to speak of the present Pontiff, and of our 
own obligations to him, then I would have you recollect, 
my Brethren, that it is he who has taken the Catholics 
of England out of their unformed state and made them 
a Church. He it is who has redressed a misfortune of 
nearly three hundred years' standing. Twenty years ago 
we were a mere collection of individuals; but Pope Pius 
has brought us together, has given ua Bishops, and 
created out of us a body politic, which (please Grod), as 
time goes on, will play an important part in Christendom, 
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^vith a cfaaracterj an intellect, and a power of its own, 
with schools of its own, with a definite inflnence in the 
counsels of the Holy Church Catholic, as England had 
of old time. 

This has been his great act towards our country ; and 
then specisJiy, as to his great act towards us here, to- 
wards me. One of his firet acts after he was Pope was, in 
his great condescension, to call me to Borne ; then, when 
I got there, he hade me send for my friends to be with 
me; and he formed. us into an Oratory. And thus it 
t!ame to pass that, ou my return to England, I was able 
to associate myself with others who had not gone to 
Rome, till we were so many in number, that not only 
did we establish our own Oratory here, whither the Pope 
liad specially sent us, but we tbund we could throw off 
from us a colony of zealous and able priests into the 
metropolis, and establish there, with the powers with 
which the Pope bad furnished me, and the sanction of 
the late Cardinal, that Oratory which has done and still 
does so much good among the Catholics of London. 

Such is the Pope now happily reigning in the chair of 
St. Peter; such are our |)ersonal obligatioi 
such has he been towards England, such towards 
towards you, my Brethren. Such he is in his bone6ts, 
great as are the claims of those benefits upon us, gTont 
equally are the claims on us of his personal character 
of his many virtues. He is one whom to see is to loi 
one who overcomes even strangers, even enemies, by 
very look and voice ; whose presence subdues, whoGe 
mory haunts, even the sturdy resolute mind of the 
lish Protestjint. Such is the Holy Father of ChriBtem 
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the worthy successor of a long and glorious line. Such 
is he ; and, great as he is in office, and in hts beneficent 
acts and virtuous life, as great is he in the severity of 
his trials, in the complication of his duties, and in the 
gravity of his perils, — perils which are at this moment 
closing him in on every side ; and therefore it is, on 
account of the crisis of the long- protracted tTOubles of 
his Pontificate which seems near at hand, that our Bishop 
has set apart this day, the Feast of the Holy Bosary, for 
special solemnities, and has directed us to " instruct the 
faithful on their oiligations to the Holy See," and not 
only so, hut also " on the duty especially incumbent on 
us at this time of praying for the Pope." — 

II. This then is the second point to which I have to 
dii-ect your attention, my Brethren — the duty of pray- 
ing for the Holy Father; but, hefore doing bo, I must 
J tell you what the Pope's long-protracted trouhles are 
about, and what the crisis is, which *ems approaching : 
— I will do it in as few words as I can. 

More than a thousand years ago, nay near upon fifteen 
hundred, began that great struggle, which I spoke of 
just now, between the old and the new inhabitants of this 
part of the world. Whole populations of barbarians over- 
ran the whole face of the country, that is, of England, 
France, Germany, Spain, Italy, and the rest of Europe. 
They were heathens, and they got the better of the Chris- 
tians ; and religion seemed likely to fail together with 
that old Christian stock. But, as I have said, the Pope 
and the Bishops of the Church took heart, and set about 
converting the new-comers, as in a former age they had 
converted those who now had come to misfortune j and. 
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through God's mercyj they succeeded. The SaxoD Eng- 
lish, — Anglo-Saxons, as they are called, — are amon^ those 
whom the Pope converted, as I said just now. The dcw 
convert peoples, as you may suppose, were very grateful 
to the Pope and the Bishops, and they showed their 
gratitude hy giving^ them large possessions, which were 
of great use, in the bad times that followed, in main- 
taining the influence of Christianity in the world. Thus 
the Catholic Church became rich and powerful. The 
Bishops became princes, and the Pope became a Sove- 
reign Ruler, with a large extent of country all his own. 
This state of things lasted for many hundred years; and 
the Pope and Bishops became richer and richer, and 
more and more powerful, until at length the Protestant 
revolt took place, three hundred years ago, and ever 
wince that time, they have, in a temporal point of view, . 
become of less and less importance, and less and leaaJ 
prosperous. Generation after generation the enemies of J 
the Church, on the other hand, have become bolder aniil 
bolder, more powerful, and more successful in their me»^ 
sures against the Catholic faith. By this time the ChurcAfl 
has well-nigh lost all its wealth and all its power; it* I 
Bishops have been degraded from their high places in th4 fl 
world, and iu many countries have scarcely more, or not I 
more, of weight or of privilege thau the ministers of tbeJ 
sectfi which have split US' from it. However, thougfi'l 
the Bishops lost, as time went on, their temporal rankj J 
the Pope did not lose his ; he has been an exception to \ 
the rule ; according to the Providence of God, he has I 
retained Kome, and the territories round about Rome, Tac I 
and wide, as his own possession without let or hindrance. J 
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Bat now at length, by the operation of the same causes 
which have destroyed the power of the BishopB, the 
Holy Father too is in danger of losing his temporal posses- 
sions. For the last hundred years he has had from time 
to time serious reverses, but he recovered his ground. 
Six years ago he lost the greater part of his dominions, 
— all hut Rome and the country immediately about it, — 
and now the worst of difficulties has occurred aa regards 
the territory whieh remaijns to him. His enemies have 
suceeeded, as it would seem, in persuading at least a large 
portion of his subjects to side with them. This is a real 
and very trying difficulty. While his subjects are for 
him, no one ean have a word to say against his temporal 
rule ; but who can force a Sovereign on a people wliich 
deliberately rejects him ? You may attempt it for a 
while, hut at length the people, if they persist, will get 
their way. 

They give out then, that the Pope's government is 
behind the age, — that once indeed it was as good as 
other governments, but that now other governments 
have improved, and his has not, — that he can neither 
keep order within his territory, nor defend it from 
attacks from without, — that his police and his finances 
are in a bad state, — that his people are discontented 
within, — that he docs not show them how to become 
rich, — that he keeps them from improving their minds, 
— that he treats them as children, — that he opens no 
career for young and energetic minds, but condemns 
them to inactivity and sloth, — that he is an old man, — 
that he is an ecclesiastic, — that, considering his great 
spiritual duties, he has no time left him for temporal 
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concerns,— and that a bad religious government is a 
scandal to religion, 

I have stated their argumGnta as fairly as I can, but 
you must not for an instant suppose, my Brethren, that 
I therefore admit either their principles or their facts. Il 
is a paradox to say that ecclesiastical and temporal power 
can never lawfully, religiously, and usefully be joinwi 
together. Look at what are called the middle ages, — 
that is, the period which intervenes between the ohl 
Roman Empire and the modern world; as I have said, 
the Pope and the Bishops saved religion and civil order 
from destruction in those tempestuous times, — and they 
did so h/ means of the secular power which they possessed. 
So much for the fact ; next, going on to the principle:; 
which the Pope's enemies lay down as po very certain, 
who, that has any pretension to be a religious man, will 
grant to them that progress in temporal prosperity is 
the greatest of goods, and that everything else, however 
sacred; must give way before it ? On the contrary, 
health, long life, security, liberty, knowledge, are cer- 
tainly great goods, but the possession of heaven is a &r 
greater good than all of them together. With s 
progress in worldly happiness which we possibly c 
make, we could not make ourselves immortal,— 
must come ; that will be a time when riches and wodj 
knowledge will avail us nothing, and true faith, i 
divine love, and a past -life of obedience will he all i 
to na. If we were driven to choose between the t 
would he a hundred times better to be Laza 
world, thuji to be Dives in the next. 

However, the beat answer to their arguments is c 
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tained in sacred bistory, which supplies us with a very 
apposite and iostructive lesson on the subject, and to it 
I am now going to refer. 

Now observe in the first place, no Catholic maintains 
that that rule of the Pope as a king, in Rome and its 
provinces, which men are now hoping to take from him, 
is, strictly speaking, what is called a Theocracy, that is, 
a Divine Government. His government, indeed, in 
spiritual matters, in the Catholic Church throughout 
the world, might be called a Theocracy, because he is 
the Vicar of Christ, and has the assistance of the Holy 
Ghost; but not such is his kingly rule in his own domi- 
nions. On the other hand, the rule exercised over the 
chosen people, the Israelites, by Moses, Josoe, Gideon, 
Eli, and Samuel, wai a Theocracy : God was the king of 
the Israelites, not Moses and the rest,— Mc^ were but 
Vicars or Vicegerents of the Eternal Lord who brought 
the nation out of Egypt. Now, when men object that 
the Pope's government of his own States is not what it 
should be, and that therefore he ought to lose them, be- 
cause, the rule of a religious ruler should be perfect or not 
at all, I take them at their word, if they are Christians, 
and refer them to the state of things among the Israelites 
after the time of Moses, during the very centuries when 
they even bad God for their king. Was that a period of 
peace, prosperity, and contentment ? Is it an argument 
against the Divine Perfections, that it was not such a 
period? Why is it then to be the condemnation of the 
Popes, who are but men, that their rule is but parallel in 
its characteristics to that of the King of Israel, who was 
God? He indeed has Hia own all-wise purposes for 
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what He does ; He tnows the end from the beginning ; 
He could have made His government as perfect and as 
prosperous as might have teen expected from the words 
of Moses concerning it, as perfect and prosperous as, 
from the words of the Prophets, our anticipations might 
have been about the earthly reign of the Messias. But 
this He did not do, because from the first He made that 
perfection and that prosperity dependent upon the free 
will, upon the co-operation of Hia people. Their loyal 
obedience to Him was the condition, expressly declared 
by Him, of His fulfilling His promises. He proposed \a< 
work out Hia purposes Ikrough them, and, when thi 
refused their share in the wort, everything went wronj 
Now they did refuse from the first; so that from the 
very first, He says of them emphatically, that they wi 
a " stiffnecked people," This was at the beginning 
their history; and close upon the end of it, St. Stephi 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, repeats the divine accoQ] 
of them : " You stiffnecked and uncircuracised in hi 
and ears, you always resist the Holy Ghost ; aa y< 
fathers did, so do you also." In consequence of tl 
obstinate disobedience, I eay, God's promises were 
fulfilled to them. That long lapse of five or sis hundi 
years, during which God was their King, was in 
part a time, not of well-being, but of calamity. 

Now, turning to the history of the Papal monai 
for the last thousand years, we must allow that the Ro- 
man people have not the guilt of the Israelites, because 
they have not been opposing the direct rule of God; and 
I would not attribute to them now a liability to the 
drtadful crimes which stain the annals of their sncest 
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but still, after all, they have been a singularly stiffnecked 
people in time past, and in conBequence, there has been 
extreme confusion, I may say anarchy, under the reign 
of the Popes; and that restless impatienee of his rule 
which exists in the Roman territory now, is only what 
has shown itself age after age in times past. The Roman 
people not seldom offered bodily violence to their Popes, 
— hilled some Popes, wounded others, drove others from 
the city. On one occasion they assaulted the Pope at 
the very altar in St. Peter's, and he was obliged to take 
to flight in his pontifical vestments. Another time they 
insulted the clergy of Rome ; at another, they attacked 
and robbed the pilgrims who brought offerings from a 
distance to the shrine of St. Peter. Sometimes they 
sided with the German Emperors against the Pope; 
sometimes with other enemies of his in Italy iteelf. As 
many as thirty-six Popes endured this dreadful contest 
with their own subjects, till at last, in anger and disgust 
with Rome and Italy, they took refuge in France, where 
they remained for seventy years, during the reigns of 
eight of their number. 

That I may not be supposed to rest what T have said 
on insufficient authorities, I will quote the words of that 
great Saint, St. Bernard, about the Roman people, seven 
hundred years ago. 

Writing to Pope Eugenius during the troubles of the 
day, he says, " What shall I say of the people ? why, 
that it'w the Roman people. I eonld not more concisely 
or fully express what I think of your subjects. What 
has been so notorious for ages as the wantonness and 
haughtiness of the Romans? a race unaccustomed to 
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peace, accustomed to tanault; a race cruel ami un- 
manageable up to this day, which knows not to Bobmit, 
unless when it is unable to make fig'ht, . . I know ttw 
hardened heart of this people, but God is powerful ev« 
of these stones to raise up children to Abraham. 
Whom will you find for me out of the whole of that 
populous city, who received you as Pope without bribe or 
hope of bribe ? And then especially are they wishing to 
be masters, when they have professed to be servants. 
They promise to be trustworthy, that they may have the 
opportunity of injuring those who trust them. . . They 
are wise for evil, but they are ignorant for good. Odious 
to earth and heaven, they have asRaileJ both the oni.' 
and the other; impious towards God, reckless towards 
things sacred, factious among themselves, envious of 
their neighbours, inhuman towards foreigners, . . they 
love none, and by none are loved. Too impatient for 
submission, too helpless for rule; . . importunate to gain 
an end, restless till they gain it, ungrateful when they 
have gained it. They have taught their tongue to speak 
big words, while their performances are scanty indeed '." 

Thus I begin; the Israelites and the Romaiis havu 
both been stitfnecked ; — and now let US continue the 
parallel between them. 

I have said that, while the Israelites had God for their 
King, they had a succession of great national disasters, 
arising indeed really from their falling off from Him; 
but this they would have been slow to acknowledge. 
They fell into idolatry ; then, in consequence, they fell 
into the power of their enemies; then God in His men^' 
> De Conaid. it. S. ViOe MoU at thu tud. 
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visited them, and raised up for them a deliverer and ruler, 
— a JudgGj as he was calledj — who first brought them to 
repentance, and next brought them out of their troubles ; 
however, when the Judge died, they fell back into idola- 
try, and then they fell under the power of their enemies 
again. Thus for eight years they were in subjection to 
the King of Mesopotamia ; for eighteen years to the King 
of Moab ; for twenty years to the King of Canaan ; for 
seven years to the Madianites ; for eighteen years to this 
Ammonites; and for forty years to the Philistines. After- 
wards Eli, the high priest, became their judge, and then 
disorders of another kind commenced. His sons, who weru 
priests also, committed_grievouB acts of immoralityin the 
holy place, and in other ways caused great scandal. In 
consequence a heavy judgment came upon the people ; 
they were beaten in battle by the Philistines, and the Ark 
of God was taken. Then Samuel was raised up, a holy 
prophet and a judge, and in the time of bis vigour all 
went well ; but he became old, and then be appointed 
his sons to take his place. They, however, were not like 
him, and every thing went wrong again, " His sons 
walked not in his ways," says the sacred record, " hut they 
turned aside after lucre, and took bribes, and perverted 
judgment." This reduced the Israelites to despair ; they 
thought they never should have a good government, 
while things were as they were ; and they came to the 
conclusion that they had better not he governed by 
such men as Samuel, however holy be might be,— that 
public affairs ought to be put on an intelligible footing, 
aud be carried on upon system, which had never yet been 
done. So they came to the conclusion that they had 
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better have a king, like the nations around them. They 
ileliberately preferred the rule of man to the rule of 
God. They did not like to repent and give up their 
sins, as the true means of being prosperous; they 
thought it a,n easier way to temporal prosperity to have 
a king like the nations, than to pray and live virtuously. 
And not only the common people, but even the grave and 
venerable seniors of the nation took up this view of 
what was expedient for them. "All the ancienta of 
Israel, being assembled, ca,me to Samuel, , . . and they 
said to him . . . Make na a king to judge us, as all 
nations have." Observe, my Brethren, this is just what 
the Roman people are saying now. They wish to throw 
off the authority of the Pope, on the plea of the disorders 
which they attribute to his government, and to join them> 
selves to the rest of Italy, and to have the King of Italy 
for their king. Some of them, indeed, wish to be without 
any king at all ; but, whether they wish to have a king 
or no, at least they wish to get free from the Pope. 

Now let UB continue the parallel. When the prophet 
Samuel heard this request urged from such a quarter, 
and supported by the people generally, he was much 
moved. " The word was displeasing in the eyes of 
Samuel," says the inspired writer, " that they shoold 
say. Give us a king. And Samuel prayed to the Lord.^ J 
Almighty God answered him by saying, " They have i 
rejected thee, but Me;" and He bade the prophet v 
the people, what the king they sought after would do t 
them, when at length they had him. Samuel accotd 
ingly put before them explicitly what treatment tbi 
would receive from him. " He will take your sons," li 
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said, " and wilJ put them in his chariots ; and he will 
make them his horsemen, and hia running footmen to go 
hefore his chariots. He will take the tenth of your corn 
and the revenues of your vineyards. Your flocks also he 
will take, and you shall he hia servants." Then the 
narrative proceeds, " But the people would not hear the 
voice of Samuel, and they said. Nay, but there shall be 
a king over us. And we also will be like all nations, 
and our king shall judge us, and go out before us, and 
fight our battles for us." 

Now here the parallel I am drawing is very exact. It 
is happier, I think, for the bulk of a people, to belong to 
a small State which makes little noise in the world, than 
to a large one. At least in thia day we find small States, 
such as Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland, have speeial 
and singular temporal advan-tages. And the Roman 
people, too, under the sway of the Popes, at least have 
had a very easy time of it j but, alas, that people is not 
sensible of this, or does not allow itself to keep it in 
mind. The Romans have not had those civil incon- 
veniences, which fall so heavy on the members of a first- 
class Power. The Pontifical Government has been very 
gentle with them ; but, if onc« they were joined to the 
kingdom of Italy, they would at length find what it is 
to attain temporal greatness. The words of Samuel to 
the Israelites would be fulfilled in them to the letter. 
Heavy taxes would be laid on them ; their children would 
be torn fram them for the army ; and they would incur 
the other penalties of an ambition which prefers to have 
a share in a political adventure to being at the head of 
Catholic citizenship. We cancot have all things to our 
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wish in this world ; we must take our choice beti 
this advantage and that; perhaps the Uoman 
would like to secure both this world and the next, if they 
could ; perhaps, in seeking both, they may lose both ; 
and perhaps, when they have lost more than they have 
gained, they may wish their old Sovereign back again, 
as they have done in other centurieB before this, and 
may regret that they have caused Such grievous diatarb^ | 
ance for what at length they find out is little worth it. 

In truth, after all, the question which they have 1 
determine is, as I have intimated, not one of wor1dIj<l 
prosperity and advereity, of greatness or iniiignificanoc 
of despotism or liberty, of position in the world or in t 
Church ; but a question of spiritual life or death, 
sin of the Israelites was not that they desu^ | 
government, hut that they rejected God as their Kiq 
Their choosing to have " a king like the nations " aroai 
them was, in matter of fact, the first step in a series a 
acts, which at length led them to their rejection of t 
Almighty as their God, When in spite of S 
remonstrances they were obstinate, God let them haW 
their way, and then in tinie they became dissatisfied w 
their king for the very reasons which the old Prophi 
had set before them in vain. On Solomon's death, ab* 
a hundred and twenty years after, the greater part of t] 
nation broke off from his son on the very plea of £ 
?non's tyranny, and chose a new king, who at 1 
established idolatry all through tlieir country. 

Now, 1 grant, to reject the Holy Father of course is n 
like the sin of the Israelites, for they rtijceted Almigl 
God Himself: yet I wish I was not forced to beticn 
lat a hatred of t\ie CaV\\o\\ti feXv^Q-a Xa V^ Wt at \ 
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bottom of that revolutionary spirit which at present 
seems so powerful in Borne. Progress, in the mouth of 
some people, — of a great many people, — means apostasy. 
Not that I would deny that there are sincere Catholics 
so dissatisfied with things as they were in Italy, aa tbey 
are in Rome, that they are brought to think that no 
social change can be for the worse. Nor as if I pre- 
tended to be able to answer all the objections of those 
who take a political and seenlar view of the sobjeet. 
ThRV may be right according to their own line of 
thought, but their line is not the highest. Here I have 
nothing to do with secular politics. In a aacred place 
I have only to view the matter religiously. It would ill 
become me, in my atation in the Church and my imper- 
fect knowledge of the facts of the case, to speak for or 
against statesmen and governments, lines of policy or 
public acta, as if I were invested with any particular 
mission to give my judgment, or had any access to 
sources of special information. I have not here to deter- 
mine what may be politically more wise, or what maj' be 
socially more advantageous, or what in a civil point of 
view would work more happily, or what in an intellectual 
wonld tell better ; my duty is to lead you, my Brethren, 
to look at what is happening, as the sacred writers would 
now view it and describe it, were they on earth now to 
do so, in the broad view and the outcome of the whole 
matter, and to attempt this by means of the light thrown 
upon present occurrences by what they actually have 
recorded or taught whether in the Old Testament or in 
the New. 

We must remove, I say, the veil off the face of events, 
aa Scripture enables us to do, and ^t^ te %-^ihvi!t ti\. '&sss&- 
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as Scripture interjjrets tbem for us. Speaking then 
the Banctuary, I eay thai theories and schemes al 
government and administmtion, be they better or worse, 
and the aims of mere statesmen and politicians, be they 
honest or be they deceitful, these are not the deter- 
mining causes of that series of misfortunes under which 
the Holy See has so long been suffering. There is some- 
thing deeper at work than any thing human. It is not 
any refusal of the Fope to put his administration on a 
new footing, it is not any craft or force of men high in 
public affairs, it is not any cowardice or frenzy of the 
people, which is the sufficient explanation of the present 
confusion. "What it is our duty ever to bear in mind, is 
the constant restlesB agency all over the earth of that 
had angel who was a liar from the beginning, of whom 
Scripture speaks so much. The real motive cause of the 
world's troubles is the abiding presence in it of the 
apostate spirit, " Tiie prince of the power of this air," as 
St, Paul calls him, " The spirit tliat now worketh on the 
children of unbelief." 

Things would go on well enough but for him. He it 
is who perverts to evil what is in itself good and right, 
sowing cockle amid the wheat. Advance in knowledge, 
in science, in education, in the arts of life, in domestic 
economy, in municipal administration, in the conduct ot 
public affairs, is all good and i'rom God, and might l»e 
conducted in a religious way ; but tlie evil spirit, jeuloiis 
of good, makes use of it for a bad end. And much moru 
able is he to turn to his account the designs and 
measures of worldly politicians. He it is who spi 
suspicions and dislikes between class and class, bcti 
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sovereigns and subjects, who makes men confuse together 
things good and bad, who inspires bigotrjj tyranny, 
party spirit, obstinacy, resentment, arrogance and self- 
will, acd hinders things from righting themselves, find- 
ing their level, and running smooth. His one purpose 
is so to match, and arrange, and combine, and direct the 
opinions and the measures of Catholics and unbelievers, 
of Romans and foreigners, of sovereigns and popular 
leaders — all that is good, all that is bad, all that is 
violent or lukewarm, narrow-minded or falsely liberal in 
the good, all that is morally great and intellectually 
persuasive in the bad — as to inflict the widest possible 
damage, and utter ruin, if that were possible, on the 
Church of God. 

Doubtless in St. Paul's time, in the age of heathen 
persecution, the persecutors Lad various good political 
arguments in behalf of their cruelty. Mobs indeed, 
or local magistrates, might be purposely cruel towards 
the Christians ; but the great Roman Government at a 
distance, the grave rulers and wise lawyers of the day, 
acted from views of large policy ; they had reasons of 
State, as the kings of the earth have now ; still our 
Lord and His Apostles do not hesitate to pass these 
by, and declare plainly that the persecution which they 
sanctioned or commanded was the work, not of man, but 
of Satan. And now in like manner we are not engaged 
n a mere conflict between progress and reaction, modern 
deas and new, philosophy and theology, hut in what is 
nfinitely higher, in one scene of that never-ending conflict 
which is waged between our Redeemer and the Evil One, 
between the Church and the world; and, in St. Paul's 
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words, " we wrestle not against fleah aiid blood, but 
against principalities and powers, against tbe world- 
rulers of this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness 
in the high places." 

Such is the Apostle's judgment, and how, after giving 
it, does he proceed ? " Therefore," he says, " take unto 
you the armour of God, tLat you may be able to resist 
in the evil day and to stand in all things jwrfect. 
Stand therefore, having your loios girt about with 
truth, and having on the breast-plate of justice, and 
your feet shod with the prepai'ation of the gospel of 
peace ; in all things taking the shiuld of faith, whereby 
you may be able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked. And take nnto you the helmet of salvation 
and tbe sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God." 
And then be concludes his exhortation with words v 
most appositely bear upon tbe point towards which a 
that I have been saying is directed, — "praying at I 
times with all prayer and aupplication in the spirit, a 
watching therein with all instance and suppUeatioa fi 
all tbe Saints, and for me," that is, for the Ap 
himself, "that speech may be given me, that I i 
open my mouth with confidence to make known 1 
mystery of tbe Gospel." 

Here, then, we are brought at length to the 
sideration of tbe duty of prayer for our living Api 
and Bishop of Bishops, the Pope. I shall attempt \ 
state distinctly what is to be the ahject of our prajn 
for him, and, secondly, what the xjiirlt in which 
should pray, and so I shall bring my remarks on ' 
great subject to an end. 
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1. In order to ascertain the exact object of our prayers 
at this time, we must asceitain what is the oecagion of 
them. You know, my Brethren, and I have already 
observed, that the Holy Father has been attacked in his 
temporal possessions again and again in these last years, 
and WQ have all along been saying prayers daily in the 
Mass in his behalf. About six years ago the northern 
portion of his States threw off his authority. Shortly 
after, a large foreign force, uninviti'd, as it would seem, 
by his people at lai^e, — robbers I will call them, — {this 
is not a political sentiment, but an historical statement, 
for I never heard any one, whatever his politics, who 
defended their act in itself, "but only on the plea of its 
supreme expedience, of some State necessity, or some 
theory of patriotism) — a force of sacrilegious robbers, 
— by a sudden movement broke into provinces nearer 
to Rome, and, ivithout any right except that of the 
stronger, got possession of them, and keeps them to 
this day'. Past outrages, such as these, are never to be 
forgotten; but still they are not the occasion, nor do 
they give the matter, of our present prayers. What 
that occasion, what that object is, we seem to learn 
from his Lordship's letter to his clergy, in which our 
prayers are required. After speaking of the Pope's 
being " stripped of part of his dominions," and " de- 
prived of all the rest, with the exception of the marshes 
and deserts thatsurround the Roman capital," he fastens 
our attention on the fact, that " now at last is the Pope 
to be left standing alone, and standing face to face with 
those unscrupulous adversaries, whose boast and whose 

' Vide Note Ht the end. 
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vow to all the world it ia, not to leave to him one single 
foot of Italiui ground except beneath their eovereign 
Bway." I un<lerBtand, then, that the exact object of 
our prayers is, that the territory still his should not be 
violently taken from hinij as have been those lat^r 
portions of his dominions of which I have already 
spoken. 

This too, I conceive, is what is meant by praying 
also for the Holy See. " The duty of every tnie child 
of Holy Church," says the Bishop, " is to ofler con- 
tinuous and humble prayer for the Father of Christen- 
dom, and for the protection of the Holy See." By the 
Holy See we may understand Rome, considered as the 
seat of Pontifical government. We are to pray for 
Rome, the see, or seat, or metropolis of St. Peter and 
his successors. Further, we are to pray for Rome as 
the seat, not only of his spiritual goverBment, but of 
his temporal. We are to pray that he may continue 
king of Rome ; that his subjects may eome to a better 
mind ; that, instead of threabeuing and assailiag him, or 
being too cowardly to withstand those who do, they 
may defend and obey him ; that, instead of bein^ 
heartless tormentors of an old and venerable man, thi 
may pay a willing homage to the Apostle of God; th«t^ 
instead of needing to be kept down year after year by 
troops from afar, as has been the case for so long a time, 
they may, " with a great heart and a willing miud," 
form themselves into the glorious body-guard of a 
glorious Master; tliat they may obliterate and expiate 
what is eo great a scandal to tbe world, so ^reat 
indignity to themselves, so great a grief to their Fi 
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nnd king, tbat foreigners are kinder to bim than his 
own flesh and blood ; tbat now at least, though in the 
end of days, they may reverse the past, and, after thu 
ingratitude of centuries, may unlearn the pattern of 
that rebellioua people, who began by rejecting their 
God and ended by crucifying their Redeemer. 

2. So much for the object of our prayers; secondly, as ' 
to the spirit in which we should pray. As wc ever say 
in prayer "Thy will be done," so we must say now. 
We do not absolutely know God's will in this matter; 
we know indeed it is His will that we should ask; we 
are not absolutely sure that it is His will that we should 
gain. The very fact of our praying shows that we 
are uncertain about the event. "We pray when we are 
imeertain, not when we are certain. If we were quite 
sure what God intended to do, whether to continue the 
temporal power of the Pope or to end it, we should not 
pray. It is quite true indeed that the event may depend 
vpon our prayer, but by such prayer is meant perse- 
verance in prayer and union of prayers; and we never 
can be certain that this condition of numbers and of 
fervour has been suflSciently secured. We hope indeed to 
gain our prayer if we pray enough ; but, since it is ever 
uncertain what ia enough, it is ever uncertain what will 
be the event. There are Eastern superstitions, in whieh 
it is taught that, by means of a certain number of 
religious acts, by sacrifices, prayers, penances, a man 
extorts from God of necessity what he wishes to gain, 
so that lie may rise to supernatural greatness even 
against the will of God. Far be from us such blasphe- 
mous thoughls! We pray to God, we address the 
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Blessed Virgin and the Holy Apostles and the other 
guardians of Rome, to defend the Holy City; bnt we 
know that the event lies absolutely in the h^nds of 
the Allwise, whose ways are not as onr ways, whose 
thoughts are not as our thoughts, and, unless we have 
been furnished with a special revelation on the matter, 
to be simply confident or to predict is presnmption. 
Such is Christian Prayer; it implies hope and fear. We 
are not certain we shall gain our petition, we are not 
certain we shall not gain it. Were we certain that we 
should not, we should give ourselves to resignation, not 
to prayer ; were we certain we should, we should employ 
ourselves, not in prayer, but in praise and thanksgiving. 
While we pray then in bohalf of the Pope's temporal 
power, we contemplate both sides of the alternative. His 
retaining it, and his losing it; and we prepare ourselves 
both for thanksgiving and resignation, as the event may 
be. I conclude by considering each of these issues of 
his present difficulty. 

{1.) First, as to the event of his retaining his I 
poral power. I think this side of the alternate 
(humanly speaking) to be highly probable. I shoo] 
be very much surprised if in the event he did not j 
some sense keep it. I think the Romans will ne 
able to do without him ; — it ia only a minority i 
now which is against him ; the majority of his subjec 
is not wicked, so much as cowardly and inca] 
Even if they renounce him now for awhile, they 1 
change tbt-ir minds and wish for him again. They t 
find out that he is their real greatness. Their city i 
place of ruins, except so far ad it is a place of I 
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shrinea. It is the toml) and charnel-house of pagan 
impiety, except so far as it is sanctified and quickened 
by the blood of martyrs and the relies of saints. To 
inhabit it would be a penance, were it not for the pre- 
sence of religion. Babylon is gone, Memphis is gone, 
Persepolis is gone ; Rome would go, if the Pope went. 
Its very life is the light of the sanctuary. It never 
could be a suitable capital of a modern kingdom with- 
out a sweeping away of all that makes it beautiful and 
venerable to tlie world at large. And then, when its 
new rulers had made of it a trim and brilliant city, they 
would find themselves on an unhealthy soil and a de- 
fenceless plain. But, in truth, the tradition of ages and 
the inveteracy of associations make such a vast change 
in Rome impossible. All mankind are parties to the 
inviolable union of the Pope and his city. His au- 
tonomy is a first principle in European poltties, whether 
among Catholics or Protestants; and where can it be 
secured so well as in that city, which has so long been 
the seat of its exercise ? Moreover, the desolateness of 
Rome is as befitting to a kingdom which is not of this 
world as it is incompatible with a creation of modem 
political theories. It is the religious centre of millions 
all over the earth, who care nothing for the fickle and 
helpless people who happen to live there, and much for 
the martyred Apostles who so long have lain buried 
there ; and its claim t« have an integral place in the 
very idea of Catholicity is recognized not only by 
Catholics, bnt by the whole world. 

It is cheering to begin our prayers with these signs 
of God's providence in our favour. He expressly en- 
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courages us to pray, for before we have begfi 
petition, He has begun to fulfil it. And at thi 
time, by beginning- the work of mercy without i 
seems to remind us of that usual course of His provi- 
dence, viK, that He means to finish it with us. Let 
fear to be the cause of a triumph being lost to 
Church, because we would not pray for it. 

(2.) And now, lastly, to take the other side of 
alternative. Let us suppose that the Pope loses his 
temporal power, and returns to the condition of St. 
Sylve8t«r, St. Juliue, St. Innocent, and other great 
Popes of early times. Are we therefore to suppose that 
he and the Church will come to nought ? God forbid ! 
To say that the Church can fail, or the See of St. Peter 
can fail, is to deny the faithfulness of Almighty God to 
His word. " Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I 
build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
ag.-iinBfc it." To say that the Church cannot live except 
in a particular way, is to make it " subject to ele- 
ments of the earth." The Church is not the creature of 
times and places, of secular politics or popular caprice. 
Our Lord maintains her by means of this world, 
these means are necessary to her only while He gi' 
them ; when He takes tliem away, they are no lonj 
necessary. He works by means, but He is not bound to 
means. He has a thousand ways of maintaining her 
He can support her life, not by bread only, but by e' 
word that proceedeth out of His mouth. If He 
away one defence, He will give auothcr instead. 
know nothing of the future : our duty is to direct 
course according to oi*r day ; not to give up of oar oi 
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act the means which God has given us to maintain His 
Church withal, but not to lament over their loaa, when 
He has taken them away. Temporal power has been the 
of the Chiirch'a independence for a very long 
period ; hut, as her Bishops have lost it a long; while, 
and are not the less Bishops still, so would it be as 
regards her Head, if he also lost his. The Eternal God 
is lier refuge, and as He has delivered her out of so many 
perils hitherto, so will He deliver her still. The glorious 
chapters of her past history are but anticipations of other 
glorious chapters still to come. See how it has been 
with her from the very hegiimiDg down to this day'. 
First, the heathen populatioDs persecuted her children 
for three centuries, but she did not come to an end. 
Then a flood of heresies was poured out upon her, but 
still she did not come toan end. Then the savage tribes 
of the North and East came down upon her, and overran 
her territory, but she did not come to an end. Next, 
darkness of mind, ignorance, torpor, stupidity, I'eckless 
corruption, fell upon the holy place, still she did not 
come to an end. Then the eraft and violence of her own 
strong and haughty children did their worst against her, 
but still she did not come to an end. Then came a time 
when the riches of the world flowed in upon her, and the 
pride of life, and the refinements and the luxuries of 
human reason, and lulled her rulers into an unfaithful 
security, till they thought their high position in the 
world would never he lost to them, and almost fancied 
that it was good to enjoy themselves here below ; — but 
still she did not come to an end. And then came the 
' Vl(ia " lOea of a Unireraitj " (IB52), p. 14. 
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so-called Reformation, and the rise of Protestantism, and 
men said that the Church had disappeared and ther 
could not find her place. Yet now, three centuries after 
that event, ^its, my Brethren, the Holy Clmrch come to 
an end? has Protestantism weakened her powers, terrihle 
enemy as it seemed to be when it arose ? has Protestant- 
ism, that bitter energetic enemy of the Holy See, harmed 
the Holy See ? Why, there never has been a time, since 
the first age of the Church, when there has been such a 
succession of Holy Popes, as since the Reformation. 
Protestantism has been a g:reat infliction on such as have 
succumbed to it ; but it has even wrought benefits for 
those whom it has failed to seduce. By the mercy of 
God it has been turned into a spiritual gain to the 
members of Holy Ciiurch. 

Take again Italy, into which Protestantism has not 
entered, and England, of which it has gained possession : 
now I know well that, when Catholics are good in 
Italy, they are very good ; I would not deny that they 
attain there to a height and a force of satntliness of 
which we seem to have no specimens here. This, how- 
ever, is the case of souls whom neither the presence nor 
the absence of religious enemies would affect for the 
better or the worse. Nor will I attempt the ireipossibte 
task of determining the amount of faith and obeilirnce 
among Catholics respectively in two countries eo diflVreut 
from each other. But, looking at Italian and Engliafa 
Cathohcs externally and in. their length and breadth, I 
may leave any Protestant to decide, in which of the two 
there is at this moment a more demonstrative faitJi^i 
more imprcfisive religiousness, a more generous pietv. i 
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more steady adherence to the cause of the Holy Father. 
The English are multiplying religious huildings, de- 
corating churches, endowing monasteries, educating, 
preaching, and converting, and carrying off in the 
current of their enthusiasm numbers even of those who 
are external to the Church; the Italian statesmen, on 
the contrary, in our Bishop's words, "imprison and 
exile the bishops and elergy, leave the flocks without 
shepherds, confiscate the Cburch's revenues, suppress 
the monasteries and convents, incorporate ecclesiastiea 
and religious in the army, plunder the churches and 
monafstic libraries, and expose Religion herself, stripped 
and bleeding in every limb, the Catholic Religion in the 
person of her ministers, her sacraments, her most devoted 
members, to be objects of profane and blasphemous ridi- 
cule." In BO brave, intellige-nt, clear-sighted a race as 
the Italians, and in the 19th century not the 16th, and in 
the absence of any formal protest of classes or places, the 
act of the rulers becomes the act of the people. At the 
end of three centuries Protestant England contains more 
Catholics who are loyal and energetic in word and deed, 
than Catholic Italy, So harmless has been the violence of 
the Reformation; itprofessedto eliminate from theChurcb 
doctrinal corruptions, and it has failed both as to what it 
has done and as to what it bae not done ; it has bred in- 
fidels, to its confusion, and, to its dismay, it has succeeded 
in purifying and strengthening Catholic communities. 

It is with these thoughts then, my Brethren, with 
these feelings of solemn expectation, of joyful confidence, 
that we now come before our God, and pray Him to 
have mercy on His chosen Servant, His own Vicar, in 
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this hour of trial. "We come to Him, like the prophet 
Daniel, ia humiliation for our own sins and the sine of 
our kings, our princes, our fathers, and our people, in all 
parts of the Church ; and therefore we say the Miserere 
and the Litany of the Saints, as in a time of fast. And 
we come hefore Him in the bright and glad spirit of 
soldiers who know they are under the leading of an 
Invincible King, and wait with heating hearts to see 
what He is about to do ; and therefore it is that we 
adorn our sanctuary, bringing out our hangings and 
multiplying our lights, as on a day of festival. We 
know well we are on the winning stde, and that the 
prayers of the poor, the weak, and the despised, can do 
more, when offered in a true spirit, than all the wisdom 
and all the resources of the world. This seventh of 
October is the very anniversary of that day on which 
the prayei-8 of St. Pius, and the Holy Rosary said Ity 
thousands of the faithful at his bidding, broke for ever 
the domination of the Turks in the great battle of 
Lepanto. God will give «s what we ask, or He will 
give us something better. In this spirit let us proceed 
with the holy rites which we have begun, — in the pfi 
sence of innumerable witnesses, of God the Jadge 4 
all, of Jesus the Mediator of the New Covenant, of Hkl 
Mother Mary our Immaculate Protectress, of all 
Angels of Holy Church, of all the blessed Saints, of^ 
Apostles and Evangelists, Martyrs and Confessors, of holy 
preachers, holy recluses, holy virgins, of holy innoceat^ 
taken away before actual sin, and of all other holy bou] 
who have been purified by sufiering, and have aire 
reached their heavenly home. 
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r SEHMONS IX. 



1 X. 



SERMONS IX, and X. were preached ooder circumstances ivbLcli at 
this distance of time (1870) may rHjnire Boma notice, that the 
allnsions made in them may be intelligiblo to the geuerat reodar. 
Accordingly tlie following eitrsota aru here given from the public 
jonruulB between MichasluiaB nud Cbriatnias, 1850. 



" The ifeio RomUh Sierarchy. 

"The followiag is the Papal Bull, 'ad perpctuam 
' Tbe power oF goveruiog tfao Uuiversal Cliurch, vatrusted by our Lord 
JeBuB Christ to the Koqhii Pontiff, in tbe permn of Peter, Prince of 
tlie Apostles, \as maintained for centuries in tbe Apostolic See the 
admirable eolicitude with which it wutclics otet the weliare of the 
CHtholic religion in all tbe earth, and provides with iBal for its [irogresB. 
ThuB has been accomplished tbe design of its Divine Founder, who, by 
establishing a bead, has in Hia profound wisdom ensured the safety of the 
Church unto the uttermost time. The effect of this solicitude has been 
felt in most nations, and among those is the noble kiogdom of England. . . 

" ' Uaiing before our eyes then the good eiample of our predecessors, 
and desirous, by imitating tbem, of fulhlling the duties of the supreme 
Apoctolate, pressed besides to follow the movements of oar hearts for that 
portion of our Lord's vineyard. ... we have resolved, and do hereby 
decree, tbe re-establisbment in the kingdom of England, and according 
U) tbe oommon laws of the Church, of a hierarchy of Bishops deriving 
Ihcir titles from their own sees, which we constitute by tbe present 
tetter in the various Apostolic districts. To commence with the district 
of London, it will fbrtn two sees: to wit, that of Westmiaster, which 
we hereby elevate to tbe metropohtan or Archiepiscopnl dignity, and that 
of Southwark, &c., &c. . . ■ The diocese of WestmluBter will include, 
&c., Ik. . . . Thus iu the very flourishing kingdom of England theiv 
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nill be one riugle ecclesiastioal province, with one Archbishop aud twelve 
flufTragaaB, &c. . . . 

" ' The Archbishop aud BiEhops of England will tbns bave tbe inUenJ 
power to regulate all tbat belongs to the execution of the comioon U*, 
or what is left to the authority of Bishopa by tbe general diacipline rS 
the Cburch. Aa for ns, most Bsauredl; they bIibII never have tocomplaiu 
tbat we do not sustain them by o ur apostolical authority, and we ihall 
always be happy to second their demands in ill which appears caicoUtcil 
to promote the glory of Qod and the good of bodU. . . .'" 



Cardinal Wise 



'» Patloral. 



" Nicholas, by tliB divine mercy, of the Holy Roman Church, bj the 
title of St. Pudeiitiana, Cardinal Priest, Archbishop of Westminater, Ik.. 
to our dearly-beloved, &c. 

"... How can we for one moment indulge in selfish feelingi, when, 
through tbat loving Father's generous and wise counsels, the greuteM of 
blessings has jnat been bestowed upon our country, by tlie restoration of 
its true Catholic hierarchical government, in communion with the See of 
Peter. , . , 

" The great work then is compkte ; what you have long desired and 
prayed for is granted. Your heloritd counti^has received a place ■numf 
tlie f iiir Charches, which, normally constituted, form thospleudid aggn- 
gate of Catholic communion. Catholic England bns been restorad to it> 
orbit in the eccleaiastical flmiannent. from which its light lind long 
vanished, and begins now anew its counie of regulurly adjusted aelian 
round the centra of unity, the source of jurisdiction, of light, and ol 
vigoiur. . . . 

"Then truly is this day to us a ilny of joy and exaltation of (^trit, 
the crowning day of long bofies, and the spring-diiy of briglitor pre- 

" Given out of the Flaminian Gate of Rome, this 7th day rf 

yctober, in the year of oor Lord, 1850." ic. 



Tie Times, Oct. U, 1850. 
" We are informed by the official galetto of Komc, that, hi« RoO 
the Pope having recently been pleased to erect the city of Weitniln 
into an Archbishopric, and to apgioiiit Dr. Wiicman to that see. It w 
this new-fangled Archbishop of Westiuinater that the mnk of C 
baa been couferrcd. We really do not winh to attach an and 
portancc to what we shall be told ii a mere question of werd^ 



be th&t the elevution of Dr. WiEeniB.Li ti) tlie imngiaarj An^bblabapric uf 
WeetmiiiBter signifies no more tbun if the Pope bud heeu pleased tu 
confer on tlie editor of tbs Tablet the rank and title of Duke of Smith- 
field. But if this appointment be not inteuded aa n cluniBjr joke, we 
confess that we can only regard it as one of tlie grossest acts of follj Had 
impertineace wbicb tbe Court of Rome baa ventured to commit, ainca 
the Crown and the people of England threw olf its yoke. The eelectien of 
tbe city of Westminster, tbe very seat of tbs Court und tbe Parliament 
of England, and the approprintion by a foreign prieat or potentate of tbe 
time-bououred name which is moat identified with the glories of our 
history, and even with the tomba of our etatcamen, our soldiers, and 
our kinga, is a moat ostentstiona interference with thoao rights and asao- 
ciations to which we, aa a nation, are luost nnanimoosly and devotedly 
attached. . . . 

" The abaardity of the aelection of tLIs title for this illegitimate pre- 
late is equal to its arrogance. Every body knowa that Westminster never 
WHS in early Cliristian times a bishop's see, but a monastery. ... It isa 
mere figment of the Papal braiu. As applied to the city and Uberty of 
Weatminster, or to the Abbey of St. Peter's, Westroinater, it is a term 
devoid of meaning; hut its meauiug lies, we fear, iu an unambiguous 
iutentiou to insolt the Church and the Crown of England. . . ." 



TheTiDu 



. Nov.. 1850. 



" Lot Dr. UllathoTQe imagine, if be can, on the taitb of history, which 
be dare not quote, that the foundations of bis epiacopal chair will only be 
couaobdated by the interference of the State. We tell him that the 
days of his episcopate are numbered, and that it ia net because his chair 
is built upon a rock, but merely he-cause bis appointmeut has been 
adroitly made during tbe recess of Parbament, that be is in the enjoy- 
ment of that seat, the foundations of w]iieh be lirenms are eternal; and 
that, though it he not in the power of our Legislature Cu prevent him 
b'om having been the first Boman Catholic Bishop of Birmingham, it 
will most asanredly be their will, and be completely iu their power, to 
provide that he ahall be the last. . . . We have felt it our duty to call 
public attention to the violent and incendiary language employed by tbe 
Bev. Dr. UUathame, under the prcten-ce of issuing a pastoral letter to 
soothe the irritation and awaken the Christian charity of his people. 
The proepect is gloomy enough on this sido of St. George's channel. It 
is melancholy to think that, to gratify tbe fire-new zeal of a few rest- 
less converts, and the inflated pride of u few ambitious ecclesiaatlca, this 
country, but two months ago so perfect and so united, should be the 
tbeatre of dissensions which have urged on one party even tu the shed- 
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ding of blood. Heavy Ha the reaponBibilitj of those who hnvB done thii 
tiling, it is liotliing nhon coiDpared vith tliD fpiilt which they hmp 
inenrreel toward Ireland. . . . Every Papal aggression, gucce»rful or 
uiiaiiccesaful, must be equally pernicious to Ireland. . . ." ^H 



Lord John Enssetl la the Bishop of Durham. 

"Downing Street, Nov. 1, ISSO. 
" I agT^e with yon in considering ' the late aggreeeioD of the Pope upon 
our Protestantism' as 'iuBoleat and insidious;' and I therefore fifel 
oa indignant as yon can do upon the sobject. ■ . ■ There i» an atmnip- , 
tion of power in all the dooumeata which have come from Home, — a pre- 
tension to snpreroacy over the realm of England, and a dsim to sole aod 
□ndividfd sway, whieh is inconsisteut with the Queim'a supremacy, irstk 
the rights of our Bishops und Clergy, and with the spiritual indepeDdeaci: 
of the oation, aa asserted eveu in Roman Catholic times. . . . Thercis* 
danger, however, which alarms me much more than an aggreiiiDD of A 
foreign sovereign. Clergymen of our own Church, who have lubicribed 
the Thirty-nine Articles, have 'been the moat forward iu leading tlwr 
docks. ' step by step, to the very verge of the precipice.' "... 



The Lord Chancellor jit the Lord Mai/ar't Baaguet, 
'■ Protestant England is informed that she has now come 
Roman Catholic Hierarcliy. Cousidering the language of the 6i 
to which I refer, and conudering the truly Komisb coDstruction which 
some attempt to put upon the oath of anpremacy, it would Beem m if 
some were acting in anticipation of the fulfllmeat of an ancient prophecy. 
which presents a cardinal's cap fts equal to the crown of the Queen of 
Eogland. If sQch be anticipated, I answer them iu the langui^ of 
Oloater :— 

'■ ' Under our fc*t we'll stamp thy Cardinal's h«t. 
Id spite of Pope, or dignities of Church '.'" ^h 



Ti* Anglican Clergy of Wntaituler to Iht Sitiop of 
" For the first time since the Beformation, a Romish ecclesinsUc, mou- 

> The Lord Chancellor in the Bouse of Lords. " His speech in alliliiMi 
\n the Cardiual'a lint had been icuch adverted to ; he had made thi< allu- 
sion for the reason that he had fceeo supposed to bo Rdlhy of disreupcvt 
to the Cardinal, and he bad no wish to oflia' un affront to ■ penon in hi* 

■itoation." 
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nntcd by the Bishop of BomE, hna neBumed the title of Archbislinp of 
an English cit; ; and the English city, whose name ho his uanrped, ia 
that in which the Sovereigna of Eoglund a.rc crowned, the Parliaitieiits 
of Englaud sit, nnd the laws of England itra siliniuiHlered — the city of 
WestminBter. Wb have reason to believo that this step is only R pre- 

" Wb lament nlso the fact, that, among British sol^jects, eapecially 
among Cbriatinn ecclesiaatica, any sliould be found to HHsnoie a title taken 
from a metropolitan city in the realm of England, and thus be guilty 
of invading her M^esty's coastitutional prerogative, which is Ui be the 
sole fountain of honour and dispenser of titles in that realm, and so be 
justly cliai^eable with an ontrage against the British Constitution nad 
witii indignity to the British Crown. ■ . ■" 



The Archdeacoa of Londoit to ihe Clergi/ M the ATehdeacoHrg. 

" Great as were the asarpations of tha Popes of Home upon the rights 
■nd liberties of Eughind in the times prior to tie Reformation, it maybe 
doabted whether any act of the Popes ever surpassed in violence that of 
which the present Pope has been guilty in annihilating two most auoient 
provinces of the Western Church, those of Cant«rhnry, York, &c. . . . 
If these evils are to be avnided, it must be, under God's blessing, by a 
combination scarcely lees paweriiil and anited than that which in 1683 
prevented Jamea II. from carrying into effect his wishes for the con- 
version of England to Popery That cur Bishops will, both in and out 

of Parliament, do their dnty in endeavouring to deliver our Protestant 
country from Papal agression, we cann ot doobt. . . . The voice of the 
country will he with them in every resishcnce which tbey ithall olTor to 
the establishment of the Pope's jorisdietion in England, and to the 
recognition, either secret or avowed, of any of the emissaries of the 
Church and Court of Bome, who may be sent to this country by virtne 
of the recent Bull for the establishment of a Papal hierarchy ■ in this 
flimriahing kingdom of Englaud.' " 



The Clergy of ihe Archdeaconrs of Middlesex. 

" We, &C-, &c., consider it Onr duty to make a pdblic declaration of our 
sentiments in an emei^ncy without a precedent in the annals of thi» 
reformed Chnrch. The Bishop of Rome, in pursuance of an aggressive 
policy, not attempted in this country since the Reformation hy the boldest 
of bia predecessors, has presumed to nominate a Uomisli ecclesiastic. 
Archbishop of Westmiuster, &c . - . We therefore feel it our bauuden 



nty, at this anprecedeoted crisiB, to protest ag&inst this uaarpatioD of 
athority bj a foreign prelate, and to iDvite Ibe co-operation of our by 
rethren in prevniling on ber Majeatj'a Govemmpnh. nnH. if nHv«in 
n tbe Leeislatare, to adopt such TueasureB oa ah: 



m tbe Legislatnrc, to adopt o^i... u.^™.^.™ .» nu.>.ii «. 
.^j ;_<. — : — ,1 — ., 1 . ^^ ^ijj (^ prevent tbai 



...id, if niNi...— J 
I tliia scliioiuticd 
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it mnat otherwise produ 
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The Anglican Bishop-a (except tiBo) to the Queen. 
" We . . . approach yonr Majesty with sentimenb 
loyalty, at a time when an nnwarrantahle insult has been oBisred U the 
Cbnrob and to your Majesty, &c, , , . We consider it our duty to record 
onr nnited protest against this attempt to subject our people to a spiritual 
tyranny from which they were freed at the Reformation; and we make 
our bumble petition to yonr Mfljealj to diacoantenauco by all constita- 
tional means the claims and QsarpatiouB of the Cborcb of Rome, by 
which religious divisiouB are fostered, and the labour of onr clergy 
impeded in tbeir endearours to difliiae the light of true religion ai 
the people committed to their charge." 



One of the tvia DUaeniient Siahopt io the Quaes. 
" Looking at the recent act of the Pope ... as tbe act of a 
Sovereign, it presents indeed most weighty subjeL'ts of coneideraUon ll 
jurists and atatesmen, no less than whether the parcelling out of jonr 
M^eaty's realm of England into dioceses, and the placing over tliein bj 
a foreign potentate bishops aclectMl by himself, be or be not an iiifractian 
of the law of nations. If it be, he cannct donbt that your M^«aty ba* 
been advised, or will soon be advised by your miniatera, to demanil Uie 
1 act so grossly inanltiug to your royal dignit;f. . . ,** 



13. 

The olhir Bishop to Mi Clergy. 

. How fur the power asBumed by tbe Popo of establishing i 



hieranjhy of bishops, deriving their titles from 

of parcelling the land into new ^lioceiieB, etfects the prerogatira at 

Crown, and whether aucb titles may he lawfully 

authority of a foreigner by Engliski subjects— these are queatioiM ■] 

deserve, and, I doubt not, will receive, tbe yreateaC consideration fhMB 

tboae wlio are better qualified la prououuc« upuu them. I will oolj 

observe that the language employed - - — - 



i 




Btadionely framed Ui couvey the ideii of in absolute sovereigDtj claimed 
b; the Pope over the kingdam of England, and woold have anited the 
time of King John as well us the reign of Queen Victoria. . . ." 



A Nolle Lord, a Member of the ItOieer Mouse of ParliameiU. 
" We deny sjnodienl action to oor own Church, shall we alio*- it to u 
rival aod hostile body? Uitberto tve liave beec free from this moral 
pestilence; and if we resiBt this hierarcliy we shall continae to he free; 
admit it, aud you admit the introductioEi of a code which denounces not 
only tbosG who are now without the pale, but all who may he persuaded 
to withdraw from it. Bat let as not be misunderstood; we do not stood 
here to ask for penal ci 
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Ser Majesty on occasioa ofnarioui Addrenei to her. 

(1.) "I heartily concur with yoa in jonr grateful ncknowledgmeiit« 
of tlie many hlessin^ conferred upon this highly favoured nation, and in 
your attachment to tbe Proteataot &ith and to the great prindplea of 
civil and religions liberty, in the defence of whicli the city of London baa 
ever been conapicuoQS. That faith and those priociplea are so justly dear 
to the people of this country,' tbat I cooGdeDtly rely on their cordial 
support in upholding and mnint^ning them ugainet any danger with 
which they may be tbi-eatened from whatever quarter it may proceed." 

(3.) "Your tried and consistent advocacy of the cqoal enjoyment of 
civil rights by all classes of your fellow-aabjects entitles the expreesion 
of yoar sentiments od the preseut occasion to pecuUar cunsideratiou. 
Yon may he assured of my earnest desire and firm deter mioatioa, nnder 
God's hleagiog, to maintain nnimpaired the religious liberty, Ac. . . . 
and to apliold, as its surest safeguard, tbc pure and scriptural worship of 
tbe Protestant faith," &o., 4c 

(3.) " It nill continue to be, as it ever baa been, my utmost eodeavour 
in the exercise of the power and authority entrusted to me, as Che 
Supreme Governor of this realm, to niaintiiin the independence and 
uphold the constitatiooal liberties of my people against all aggreasion 
and encroachment." 

(4.) " You may rely on my determination to uphold alike the rights 
of my Crown and tbe independence of my people against all aggression'^ 
and encroachments of any foreign power. Yonr earnest endeavour, in 
the charge of your imporCaut duties, to train up the youth entrusted to 
your care," Sc, So. 

(S.) I fully partiupate in your eipreasioui of gralitade, &u. . . . and 
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I r^oice in the proofs wliicli liave lieen giren of tlie zealone and ti 
minished attachmenf: of the Eogliah people to the piiociplca a 
the Reformation." 

IS. 
Reports circulated and leHened of the Q«ei 
Fope-i> Ball. 

" The Queen herself had been the first to resent the recent aailidotit 
usurpation of the Pope. She sent speedily for the Home Secretary, who 
fonnd her in her drawing-room in a state of great eiciteineDt, and her 
Majesty exclaimed, ' Sir George, I am Queen of Kngland, and I shall m^t 
heat this.' The other report, as it circulator in the Conrta, ia, that 'htr 
Majeaty had read the Pope's Bull, and was fully alive to her own por- 
tion. On the day that it was received she sent for Lord John Rnraell. 
and. with the docnment in her hand, said, " Am I the Queen of Enghmd, 
my Lord ? " To which Lord John replied, " Who dure donht it, jonr 
Mnjestyp" Upon that her Majesty said, " Look at thia, and act uponil.'" " 

A Member of the Upper Moun of FarliantBHl, ■ 

" FeUow-countvymeo and Brother Protestanta. . , . Had I been Inp* 
Minister when the Popish Bnll which convoyed it arrived, not one (Ut 
should have elapsed ere a right tnisty messenger had left Eoglanil'* 
shores with this ehort and dcciaive commuuication: — 

'"Victoria, by the grace of God, &c., &c. To the Pope, greeting: If 
the Bull recently issoed by your Hohness, claiming dominion within nj 
realms, and placing both myself and my Pmteatant aulyecta ont of th> 
pale of Christianity, is not, within one hour ufUr this tetter ig delivenil 
to yon, withdrawn, and an ample apology made for the insult wliicb jim 
have offered to me and to my people, in tho name of Protestant England, 
I declare war against yon, and tliere shall be no peace with Rome till I 
have received due satiaTaction ut your liaudu.' " 

d 

A Weekly Paper. H 

"' The eye of childhood fears a painted devil.' The Dutd Bkitd tW 
eipcuBC of sohlicra by painted sentinels in >antrj-hoies. The Pnpe'a 
titular Bishops are snhstantialEy no more formidable, bat tbey are Mgm 
of offence not to be stuck up without provoking resentment. . , . Oar 
fear, we coufess, is more for the mock bishops than of them. We »i% 
not without our apprehensions on behalf of Dr. Wis< 
are Haynaa'l doughty draymen, who have so awkward a vaj ot hi 
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unwelconia visitors. The ofleacs comes of Aastriaa iaetigiition ; and it 
would he curious enough, if Soutliwark again, with its shovels and 
besoniB, played the rasli part of an avenger. Men who presume to ignore 
our laws could hitve no right to complaiD if our Inn's ignored them, and 
refused their protection I hnt Protestant leal is bonnd to a scmpnlous 
observance of Christian priociplea which forbid retaliation. We there- 
fare trost that Dr. WisemaD and hisbi'ethren will encounter no personal 
indignities, nothing bejond cold regards and a liUgnifled deBunce. This 
is not an age for tlie revival of Lord George Gordon's riots; onr popu- 
lace is not now made of the stulT for burning and destroying under 
fanatical pretences." 



An Anglican Clergyman in the Pulpit. 
" I would make it a capital oSence to administer the Confession in this 
country. Transportation would not satisfy me, for that would merely 
transfer the evil from one part of the world to the otber. Capital 
pnnisbmcnt alone would satisfy me. Death alone wonid prevent the 
evil. That is my sober conriction '." 
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" In spealiing of tbo Confessional he described tbo priest sitting as 
God in hia chair, and hearing the darkest secrets, which he did not reveal 
to any mortal man, for they were entrusted to him as God. Even if a 
murder was conieased, the priest would retnse to malie it known. The 
Scripture says, 'Thou shalb do no murder,' and he (the speaker) unhesi- 
tatingly declared that the man who should listen to tho confessian and 
not make it known, was an accessary a.fter the fact, and he did not think 
his dear brother went too far when he declared his opinion that such a 
man ought to he banged. Ho then wont on to speak of the Pope, &c . . . 
Arrogance onght to be pat down and punished. . • • The iatroductJon of 
- the Canon I/aw was the real object of the establishment of the Komisli 
Episcopacy here, and it was not to be allowed to be introdnoed here 
among fteemen. The speaker then stated the nature of the Protestant 
meaaaro that ahonld he demanded. They moat have one to deprive the 
Poj^h Sishops of their titles, and to give them a place, not in a palace, 

* In a letter to the papers this clei^yman observes, " Under ordinary 
circumatances 1 would have taken no Ihrther notice of the afiair in 
public, but the circn instances of [the town] at the time were peculiar. 
... I determined therefore to disarm hostility, as far as I could, by 
candidly expresBiug in the evening the regret which I sincerely felt at 
having used a phtaae in the pulpit so liable to misconception." 
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but in a prisan, ifthej re<nmcd tbem, They must b&re an Act to nod 
Dr. Wiseman away and to BnpprwB tiiis agfj^^ssion. ■ . . Tbe reverend 
gentleman was frequently interrupted by enthosiastic peals of a 
Trotn an audience noikcd up to B bigh [Htch of excitement." 



Aa Aldei-man afthe Cily of London, 
" He mid that, in his opinion, any peraon oouYlcted under the 13tll d 
Elixabeth wonld be liable to imprisonmenti but that to iaatitata *l ~ 
proeeedinga would be unwise and impolitic, . . . but if tbe r 
had just beard were true, that Dr. Wiseman bad receivi ~ 
tbe kingdom within forty-eigbt hours, it would render all other p 
ceedings uQnecessnr;." 

31. 

Proceedittga of VeaMea, ParUiet, g;c. 

(1.) Eieter.— "At a recent vestry meeting at Eieter last week tl 
following extruordinary resulntion was adopted: — 'That the mreting 
deGea the Pope and tbe devil ; and that they also repudiate all biahopk 
deans, canons, priests, or deacons who have the least tendency towwdi 

(2.) Salisbury.—" On Wednesday the effigies of bis HolineM the 
Pope, Cardinal Wiseman, and tlie twelve Bishops were completeal. 
Fridnj erening, about S p.m.. Castle Street was bo densely crowded thai 
no one could pass to the upper part of it. Shortly alter aotne hnndnd* 
uf torches were lighted, which then exhibited a forest of beads. Abool 
half-past six his Holiness whs brongbt out amid tbe cheering Of th* 
populace. Tba procuasian, being formed, proceeded In the folloiring 
order: — Torch-bearers, brass bandj torch- hearers, his Holiness in taU poo- 
tiQasls. seated in a huge chair; torch -bearers, bishops, three abrauti 
torch- bearers. Cardinal Wiseman, ka., &c. Within the preeiocta ot tba 
close the National Anthem was played amid deafening cheers. At tUi 
time the scene wsa very imposing. The procession having paradad th« 
city, the effigies were taken to the Oreen Crolt, where, over a brge num- 
ber of faggots and barrels of tar, a huge platform was erocted of timber; 
the effigies were placed thereon, and a volley of rockets sent np- Tbe 
band played the Doiology, and deafening cbeeis followed. A light bring 
apphed to the combostibles below, the thimes rose to the platfonn t 
liandreds of flreworks were then hurled at the effigies. Then tolbwcd 
the Morning Hymn, and the National Anthem in which thauBods 
joined." 

(3.) Ware.' — " On Tuesday, week his Holiness V\a Kono was boral in 
effigy on an eminence orerlooking the town- Tbe flgiire was drcasoj in 
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full pontiGcala, ivLtli the triple crovn on its Lead, and the additiot 
large pair of rnm'« boma. In the ^cBggo□ was n doukey, to reprosent 
Ilia EieeUflQcy the Cardinal Archbishop of WestioiOBter. After aolemnlj 
parading the streets, the efBgj was escorted by a largo coneourie 
people to Musley Hill, where it waa solemnly snapended by the neck Di 
H gallows erected over a bnge pile of faggot-wood and tar-barrels, Knd 
then burnt amid the roara and execrationa of the mnltjtude." 

(4.) Pecliham.— " The Pope wae burnt in efGgy on Peckham Common. 
A van drawn by four horses drew up fronting a honae on the Green, 
nhicb emei^ed some dozen men, armed with various weapons, each 
leading a man attired in the surplice of a Romish clergyman, the Utter 
being tambled into the vehicle amid the shouts of several thousand 
persons. The next brought out were two athletic fellowa, one attired as 
a Cardinal and the other as his chaplain. A few yards in advance stood 
an Herculean fellow bearing a burlesqae effigj' of the Pope, and having 
in his band what purported to be the late memorable Bull. &c, &c The 
procession proceedeil towards Camberwell, followed by at least 10,000 
persona. It was hailed in its prc^ess through the various streets with 
the londeat acclamations, and cries of 'No Popery !' ' Burrah for the 
Queen i' 'No foreign priesthood I '" &c., Ac. 

(5.) Bradninch. — " The Hayoan and aoti-tructarian demon straU on 
came off iu good style on Thursday laet. A very large procession formed 
adjoining the Gnildhall about eight o'clock in the evening, in which 
figured the effigies of Hajnau and Cardinal Wiseman, excellently got ap. 
The Chnrch bells rang, the band played the ' Rogue's March.' and the 
procession, lighted by numeroua torchea, paraded the town. Pkcarda 
were carried, inacribed, 'The brutal Uajnau,' 'Down with tyranny,' 
'Down with Popery,' 'No PuBeyites,' 'No Tractarianiam,' ie. There 
were several masked characters, and all made up such a sight oa was 
never witnessed in this aniient borough before. After perambulating 
the town," Ac., Ac 
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ON SERMON XIII. 
p. 255. 

In a note on p. 255 above I have spoken of th 
Weedall was for flo manj jenre subjected. At, 
ilneed in Dr. Hasenbeth'a carefnll; written Life of .him, in the moat 
interesting narrative be gives us of Dr- Weedall's nominiitiaii to llie 
VicBriate of a northern district. This narrittive is too long for insertiun 
here, but paesagea from it will farm bo important an addition to nij own 
mere outline of Dr. Weedall's career, written immodiatcly after bia death, 
that 1 tbink it right to avail myself of it. 

Dr. HnseDbeth, his cant^mporarj and earl; Iriend, writes as faUowt: — 

■' The New College of St. Mary [Oscott] was now opened and entered. 
In everj part of tbe esteblishment officcB and dntiis were exteoded, and 
cares and responBibilities seriously augmented. But Dr. Wcedall'* sjarit* 
were buoyant, aud bis courage equal to bbe weigbtier char^ ; uid, 
though a mart^jr to his chronic molndies, he held on with enei^ and 
perseverance marvellous and indomitable. . . . 

" The New College fltled rapidly, so that at thia time, Fobrnary, 1839. 
there were 135 students, exclusive of divines. Tliis was almost doable 
the average number wbicb used to be reckoned in the Old Collc^. 
Bishop Walsb had purchased at l!«mD the valuabte Marini Library, and 
on the 2Sth of October he formally mode a present of it to the New 
College. . . . 

" The New College was receivin^g presents from various qnarter*, mnd 
becoming rabidly a repository of valuable and curious works of art, and 
specimens of antique cnrvinga and furnitnrc of medieval pattenu. 
The munificent John, Earl of Shrewsbury, presented a large and valoa 
collection of £00 pictares, besides various articles of Qothic f 
aod carved fignrea of saints and aacred subjects. 

"Thus then were realized the beat hopes of the sons of St. 1 
and of her many friends and admirers acattcrod over the kingdom. 
had Dr. Weedall accomplished a work which had long been aUo 6 
nrdeub object of his aspiratioDs and eiertiona. For to him was Dien 
of the successful erection and estHblishment of the New Collegn | 
eminently due. It was the wonder of all who knew liim, and kneir how 
much he snllered from cotistitutiocal maladies, how he could have <?atriod 
through, and splendidly completed, a work so vast in extent, so cotapU- 
cated In detail, and so difficult of execution. ... Dr. Woedall might 
well hope to repose after his labours, and enjoy thdr fruits. He might 
well congratulate himself on tbo prospect of watebiug tbe growth sod 
promoting tbe prosperity of this colony, which, under the Divtoe gnidauoe 
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andprotecUon, he hnil so prosperously eBtabUiihed in this new and enviable 
locality. ■ . • Under his mild jodiciiias garernment^ the New Hooso 
prospered and flourished ; it was already tienrlj as full of students aE it 
had tbe means of accommodating, and one hesni on everj side, and from 
every reporter, that all went well at the New College. 

" The beloved and respected Pre'eident had built himself an airj 1 
and was tmnqnilly repoaing in it ; but, alas 1 it was doomed to bo in his 
regard only another veriflcation of the well-tnown line, ' Sic vos, 
vobis, nidiBcatis aves V Bow tmly did Dr. Newman say in his Funeral 
Oration, ' His was an unselfish spirit^ which laboured, and then let others 
enter into his labours ' ] 

" . . . So ftr irom never sufieringr, the subject of this biography had 
been all bis life familiar with it. He bad never been entirely free from 
torture in bia bead and eyes ; and there bail been long periods in his ~ ~ 
when he laboured under acute pain and miaerj from those affections, and 
also from another ehronlc malady, which was a source of continaed 
suffering, more or less severe, and which proved fatal in the end. . . 
lint be was to be sanctified still ; tbe gold was yet to be cast agun in 
the crucible, that it might come forth atill more purified and refined. . 

" On a sudden then, when he beheld bia grand work accomplished, ai 
bad begun to eiijo; some rest from his labours, ho was obliged to pa 
from his beloved Oscott, and bid a long farewell to the spot where he 
bad lived and laboured for sii-and-tbirty years. A greater trial could 
hardly be imagined. At tbe age of fifby-two, with all his habits formed 
find rooted by long eiperience in a college life, atter all he had done tot 
Oseott, aft«r all his labonra and sufferings for its welfare, when he had 
long toiled to nurture it and foster iis growth, when be had seen i 
gradually advance with alternate joy and anxiety, when he had been it 
child first, and then its &tber and protector, and bad at last brought it 
triumphantly to completion and stability, and begun to enjoy that satia- 
facUou and repose in it nhieb he so eminently ileured, he was required to 
part at once from the home of bia heart, bia own beloved creation and 
long-cherished abode. He enddenly received notice from the Holy See of 
bis nomination aa Bishop of Abgdoi iik parliiut, and Vicai Apostolic of 
the New Northern District of England. ... At the same time, the 
Vice-President of the College, the Rct. William Wareing, was named 
Bishop of Ariopolia, and Vicar Apostolic of tbe New Eastern District. 

" This announcement came on poor Dr. Weedali like a thunder-clap; 
he bad never bad the least idea or intimation of it. Aa a station of 
honour, he had no ambition for it; ss a charge of responsibility, ha 
shrank from it; as a post of difficulty and anxiety, be felt quite oneqaal 
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mystery to Dr. Woedall how it could have been brought 



•bout; for not the least romoar had preceded it, n 
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Hiahop, Dr. Wslsh, know that anj Buch appointment was cmtemplated. 
I'he other thre>a [existing Bishops] knew hb little; for one of tiwn. 
writing to nnobher, said, ' I bnpe those appointnienta maj not be wmet. 
... I should hare been vei^ aorry to h»Te been saspected of bnvlng ■ny 
Imnd in thorn.' . . . These are B ishop Walsh's own worda ; — 'ToDcOoM 
not have been more aafoanded than I was at the appointment of uii 
much-Falaed friend, I>r. Weedall, which quite OTcrwIielmed bim. I bad 
not the least eipectntion of it, as I had eipreselj written to Propaganda, 
when his name among others was sent to me and to the other Viean 
Apostolie Ibr Onr respective optnioDa on the qnajificatiana, Ac, of the 
individuals proposed, that, although in other respects I considered him 
worthy of tlie ppisoopate, I was decidedly of opinion that hia delicatp stale 
of health wonld qnite unflt him for the reeponsibiUtj of the aacred office.' 

" The follDwiDg letter from Dr. Weedall himself to the presont writor 
will best express his own feeling^. It is dated June 1, IS40 : — ' Toor 
letter has renewed all mj nfllietion, which for the last few days baa been 
most intense. I assure yon I had not the slightest saspicioa of any aocta 
event, or of the merest possibility of it This aanoDncement baa been 
to me like the stroke of death. Even Dr. Walsh did not know of it. 
Rot it is annoonced ondcr such cirenm stances, that my friends bere will 
not euHer me to think tliat any protest onght to be made, or wonld b* 
accepted. I l<now not what to say, or what to do. 1 send yon tbe only 
letters I haya yet received. I fear it la too late to do anything. . . .' 

" To nnderstand this it must be observed, that in the lettcn an- 
nouncing the appointment to Bishop Walsb, his lordiblp was onlovd 
bt make no oppositioiii and to ei^uio obcdienee t« the elect; and it waa 
declared that no eicuae on aocoaot of health. Or of any other aappoard 
obstacle whatever, would be admitted. But what waa still marv citra- 
ordinary was, that in one of the two letters sent for pomMl ht the present 
writer by Dr. Weedall, as intimated in the above letter, and which 
came to him as a private and friendly mmmnnicatioii from an Bngliib 
Monsigoor, at Borne, not coimected with the English CoUe^, be wsa told 
that this letter was written by the express eommaud of hia Holiaea to 
dignify to Dr. Weedall that be required him, in virtue of holy obedieaee, 
to accept the mitre, nod that he would admit ef nocicuie. At the buds 
time the Prelate himself strongly exhorted him to offer no oppaaition to 
what was manifestly the holy will of Qad. . . . 

" No wonder that, with all this solemn warning and threatening, poor 
Dr. Weedatl should have been bewildered and frightened, and at s }om 
what canrse to pursue. Ho waa, as a distinguished ecclcaiaitio wroto, 
broken -hearted at hia appointment. They will heu- no exmas 
Rome; he must leave bis beloved Oscott . . . ahia ! never to retsr*. 
Both President and Vioc-Ppeaident of Oacott are elected.' 
'o add to liii perplexity, it soon reached bim tliat the tlergy of Ua 
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propowd diitrict irere exerting tliemielves to get bis nppmntnieiit 
chnng^, feeling aggriered that a atranger and bd invalid ihoDld b« 
placed over them. . . . Tliej' eren algnified to him in enbstanee that 
they considered bis appointment injadicioae, though they did nut blame 
biin for it; and that if it wi'TG persisb-d in, they shoald indeed endeaToar 
to behave to him with doa respect, bnt that he would have a tronhleaorae 
life among them. . . . 

" Fortnnately, he determined to set off without delay for Rome, and 
leant on tho spot tbo true state of the motter. . . . Wliatever might he 
the result of his jonrney to Rome, one thing was certainly intended, and 
be, poor roan, luoat have understood it ; lie was no more to be President 
of St. Mary's College. . . . He annonnced his departara in an affectionate 
letljsr to the present writer two daji before he left Oacott, in which he 
Miid bo hoped, by patting himself into cloesr eommuiiicatioti vrith certnia 
inflnentiat persons at Bome, he might stiU avert the heavy calamity from 
fulling npon him. . . . 

" In the meantime he found n most kind and valuable friend at Rome 
to plead bis cause at the fountain -head. 'Ibc Kight Iter. Dr. Baines 
was then at Rome, and was invited in the latter part of July to go out 
to Castel Oandolfo, where the Pope was staying by tbo advice of his 
libysiraans, on a special viidt to his HoltDess. He went accordingly on 
Sondaj, the 19tb of July. . . . They mere alone, and, after dinner, . . . 
the Pope observed that, as he had been some duys away from Rome, he 
shoold like to know what arrivals there had been in his absence. Dr. 
Kaines replied that he had not heard of nn; in particnlar, bnt that I>r. 
Weedall was eipected to arrive soon. ' Dr, Weedall!' said the Pope, 
'who is Dr. Weedall F' ... Dr. Baiaos gladly seized the opportanity of 
explaining to bis Holiness that he was coming to petition to be relieved 
from his appointment. The Pope asked on what grounds . . . and the 
Bishop told his Holiness that it was on acconnt of the very delicate 

state of hia health 'Re has been given to anderatand that your 

Holiness has Inid a speciul command upon him to accept the charge, and 
that you will listen to no excuse.' ' Oh, no,' said the Pope, ' nothing 
more has been seat to him than is sent nsually to Bishops when appointed.' 
. . . The reader . . . will perhaps be tempted to donbt the accuracy of 
the above relation ; but be may fully rely upon its truth, as the writer 
received it word tor word from the lipn of Dr. Baines himself; and . . . 
Dr. Baines wrote tbo same to Dr. Weadall. . . . 

"Thus relieved and enoDuraged, he hastened on [from Lucca] to 
the Eternal City [and wrote thus to his biographer from Eome, 
October 7] : — ' It is not the least part of my solicitude during my long 
and tedious illness, that I was putting your patience and friendship to 
so severe a test. . . His Holiness bad neither authorised, much less 
enjiniied, the strong laogoaga wluoh h^d tougus-tiad Dr. Walib. I mat 
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at PropBgandn nitb the greatest kmdne«e, hnt at the Bsme time with 
the greatest relnctance ... to reHeva me fWiin an appointment 00 
wliich they had set their hearts, which had actnall; been gaxrtted in 
the new Roman Directory, and from which my iuipro»ed i^jpeanmcti 
owing to the air and baths of Lucca, offered no very obviona gronndf 
for exemption. ... I begf-ad permiggion of his Eminence ... to be 
allowed to staU my reasons in a memorial. . . ■ All this I fortoiutdir 
did a few,dBys before 1 fell ill. TLc matter rested here for a considi-nUe 
time, as the intervsls here are very long between the vnrious stagea of 
public or private business. Meanwhile I got one tolerably good l^er 
and a terTiHc dysentery. - . - Ab soon as I recovered a little ... I 
was nnwilling to da anything that might seem to bo irregular, mid not 
qnito in accordance with that profound respect which I felt for, and the 
most complete deference which I vishedto pay to the holy and venerabh 
man, the Cardinal Prefect of Frapaganda. ... I found bis Emii 
quite as nnwilhng its ever to release me from the appointment, kind 
the eiti'eme, pious, aaintly, and his wishes and prayers all geeming 
concentrate in one abject, the converEiou of England. I entered rea| 
fully inta all his wishes, bnt ventiired ta ask, " Has your Eminence read 
the memorial which I took the liberty of presenting sometime •go?" 
" Why, no," said the Cardinal; "it is among my papers," and torned the 
CDuvenation to something else. Bat I was not surprised j he is too old to 
pay much attention to public business. But I knew others had read il. 
I knew that the Pope had read it. ... I bavc some reason to tlunk 
that they took a medical opinion on the case, which I rather invited, IB 
order that there might be ground for tbrar receding without bdj 
promise of either the dignity or authority of Propaganda, H(l«, 
ever, wus a second or a third stage, and aaotber interval, of iriiick,' 
course, I took advantage to get through another stout fever mt ~ 
Giiglufietd's beautiful villa, near Frascati. This was of much ~ 
duration. I was to have gone with Dr. Bunes to he Introdnced 
Pope at Castel Oandolfo, but was confined to my bed. His Hi 
however, sent me a most fatherly message, bade me not to be c 
but to get well as fast as I could. In a few days 1 received an ofllcU 
release from Propaganda. . . . Here the matter is at an end. ... It 
would have been madness in me to have accepted the mitre. ¥oa know 
in part what the state of my health has been for some years. But no 
one bnt myself could know boiv fearfully all the symptoms had incrHueU 
of lal« years, bnt particularly for the lost two years of my midence at 
Oscott. During those last two jears the wear and tear of minj liu 
been immense, I have sacrificed time, health, studios, everything la IW 
successfhl cstabliehment and mnnagement of Oscett. My late tllncas ha* 
shown the dreadful state of derangement in wbiub my whole aystmn baa 
bivn . . , and but for thia [eepite, I most have been in mjf £rtve.' 
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"[Dr. BaineB wrote]:— 'One thing' I have accompli alied, I hava 
procnred the libcratioa of Dr. Wpedall. . . . Notwithstanding; the 
declared conaent of the Pope for bis being released, the Fropagaudi 
hnog bHok, and wiint«d not to give their aaaetlon. They Btill profeased 
hopes of aabdniag hie oppoBition. . . .* 

"Dr. WeedaiVi Memorial to Propaganda.—' The disorder 
which I have lalxrared for bo many jeam in one of no ordinary chai 
not a bend-nche. but a uiischievunB aSection of the ucrvea of the head. 
. . . It beganwhen I was ten years old. . . . I fonnd adifScuity in going 
tbroogb my humanity studies; and when I came to philosophy : 
divinity, it had increased to an alarming height. I could not read e 
for Eve minntes in the day ; I coald not even at times bear the light. I 
was obliged to give up entirely mj course of philosopbyj and tlie whole 
of my tbeolt^cal etadies, sncb as they were, were learned by listening 
to a fellow-divine, who would read over the lesson. . . . I was obliged 
have a dispensation from my Office, i>y commutat" - - - 
three or four years after I was ordained priest, 
my head and eyes grew rather better, the eyes 
never have been able to 
a whole day togethei 



for the liosnry, for 
. Afterwards . . . 
serviceable ; but I 
of them without great inconvenience 
by candlelight. . . . Latterly, 



my head and eyes have been getting worse. Owing to the fatigue and 
an^tieties of a large establiahment, and all the wear and tear of mind 
arising l¥om a large building superadded, I have been reduced to such 
a state of weakness of bend and conatitution, that I thought I should 
have been obliged to give up everything. The nerves of the head are 
BO bad, that I fell at times into a helpless lethargy. . . . Even now, 
thoogh I am better, I cannot kneel down at nigbt to say my last 
devotions, &c., Ac. . . ,' * 

"Meanwhile bis many friends in England were looking Ibr bis return 
with most imeasy feelings on his account. ' Wbat is to he done about 
him, with him, of him?' wrote one of bis intimate friends, 'I am much 
afraid of the poor Doctor's feelings wben be retama and finds thiu|j« all 
gcdng on, and done, and planned witbont the least reference to him.' 
A Catholic nobleman in England, . . ■ whose sons had all been educated 
at Oscott, under Dr. Weednll, made him a proposal to become his 
domestic chapbiin. To this be replied, that, with a grateful sense of his 
Lordship's kindness, as he had received no such proposal from his Bishop, 
he was nnwllling to assume, without official notification, tliat he was to 
be removed from a place where be thought be bad formed a home. . . . 
Early in the following year, 1611, ... it was conjectured that he might go 
to Prior Park. ... Mr. Foley, who . . . waa at the same time serving the 
mission at Old Osnjtl, and conducting a small preparatory school there, 
felt deeplj for Dr. Weedall, who seemed so lost and neglected; and 
generously offered to give up hia place to him. . . . This offer 
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Weedall accepted. . . . Bishop Wareing, one of hia earliest and most 
attached frieode, propOEeil to bim to come and preside over an eccle- 
siasticid aeminar^ whii;h he was uhout to commence at QiSbrd'a Hall in 
KuSbtk. He did not at once decline the offer; there were tnnnir reumt 
ivhich might have led bIm to accept it. . . ■ He had aome wisb to gn 
to Nottingham and aasist in carrying oat tbe new Cathedral there uf 
St. Baruabaa. . . . He was quite resolred to leave[01d] Oicott, where ba 
now BBw plainly tbat his aliiieace was even desired. Ho was now 
disposed to supply for a time tbr Mr. Foley at Hampton-an-the-hiU. . . . 
In Jnoe, 1843, be removed to Leamington . . . succeeding the Bev. 
William Cnnningham in tbe cbarge of the miuion. 



■■ Id tlie month of Augu<it, 1848, the Right Rev. Dr. Ullatfaonie wi> 
appointed Vicar Apostolic of the Centra! Diatrict, . . . Biabop DIU- 
thomo well knew and properly appreciated the talents and merits of Ua 
intimate frieud Dr. WceduU, and lie iDBt no time in availing bimailf of 
bia valunblc counsels. In a Fastoral letter bis Lordship made tbe dd- 
lowing annonncemeot reapeetiug him ! — ' DeaironB to have near ai a 
pradent ecclesiaatic to share oar counsels, we bave appointed tbe Voj 
Rev. Dr. Weedall to reside with aa as our Vicar-General, both in tem. 
poralsand apiritMals, whom we have also appointed Dean of our Epiaoopal 
Church.' ... He signitled in tbo aaue Pastoral his appointment of Dr. 
Weedall \a preside over three importnut eouDcila, of tbe Irmprraliiira of 
the district, of Oscott College, and of the school at Sedgely Park. . . . 
In June, 18S2, again tbe Biahopof Birmingham paid a just tribnt«to tte 
merits of Dr. Weedall by appointing him the first Provoat ol' bia OrUm- 
dral Chapter. . . . 

"Dr. Weedall had now been separated from his beloved Oacott tot 
thirteen years. . . . Hia kiud Bishop seized tbe earliest opportanit/ to 
boDonr him aa be so well merited, und to restore bim (e his deaerved Wtd 
diRnifled position at St. Mary's College [OscottJ. Be returned ttdthtr, 
und resumed the presidentship on the Snd of July, 1853." 

In another part of his volume Dr. Hnsenheth says, " It baa ■!■«;;■ 
been n subject of astoniibment to all who knew Dr. Weedall, bo« ba 
managed, with the continued dru'whack of that severe aflection of bi« 
head and eyes, to aoqnire so mneli knowledge on almost ever; anl^ect. 
If he cuiild lay bold of any one to read to hiin, he was always eager to 
ariiil himself of tbe opportnnitj ; if he could economize a little sjcaighta 
he wonld read as long as he coald endure it by daylight; he was al««j* 
Been with some book under his arm or in his hand. He oontrivad to 
keep pace with tbe Uterature of th« day. Beude* reading for hia acbod 
of theology, be managed to nciiuire a good knowledge of other booka in 
varioos departments of science and iiteruturo. If he took a walk with a 
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companion, he was snre to bring forth some usef al and interesting paper 
in a review, or a newspaper, which he wonld propose to have read as 
they walked along. Many an article in the Edinburgh or (^arierly 
Reviews, Sui., &c. . . . has the present writer read to him as they went 
to bathe, &c. . . ." 

p. 261. 

In another place (p. 108 of his Life) Dr. Hasenbeth states more exactly 
than above (p. 261) the circumstances of the devotion of the Sacred 
Heart in the Chapel of Old Oscott. '' The devotions of the Sacred Heart 
had already been in practice for many years in England ; but Bishop 
Milner . . . when he obtained the approbation of the Holy See for an 
Association of Missionary Priests in the midland district, which he 
called the Institutio Societatis LibersB, in the year 1814, procured also, 
that certain indulgences, already granted to the Sodality of the Sacred 
Heart in Rome, should be extended to the members of this Societas 
Libera, and also, on certain conditions, to all the faithful of his district. 
One condition being, that the prayers should be recited before an image 
or picture of the Sacred Heart, when the Old Chapel in the House was 
discontinued, he had a picture, &c., &c., painted on glass in the window 
over the altar of the New Chapel, &c. . . . Neither the chapel nor the 
altar was actually dedicated in honour of the Sacred Heart." 
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ON SEEMON XV. 



e in conscqnonce of ^^^| 



St. Bernnril was led to say thia to the Pope in conscqnonce o 
troubles created in Rome by A.rnald of Brescia. " Ab obitu Ceteflau 
hoc BUDO InvateiiceTe ciepit istimniodi rebellio RomaDorum ndcereu 
Pontificem, eodemgne bffiresiH dictn Politicorum, sira AmBldistannn. 
Ea erant tcmpora infeliciiuima, cum Bomani ipei, i[uanim fides in nni- 
verso orbe jnm a tempore Apoatolonim nnnnuciitta Eeinper fait, nn- 
lientee modo h PantiGce, dominnndi copidine, ex filiia Petri et disdpolii 
Cbriati, flunt Bobolea et nlnmni pestilentiseimi Amaldi de lirixii. Vnum. 
ciim tu Ronifliioa audiB, ne putcB omnos efidcm insania percitos, min 
complurea ei nobilium Eomanornm familiia, iis relictia, pro PontiGce inB 
agebant, &c." Buron. Anna), ia ann. 1141. 4. 



The follonini; Telegram in t!ie Timei oF September 13, 1S6% ^^M 
tnining Victor EmmaDuerB formiil jastification of his invasion and dW^H 
pation of Umbria and the Marches in a time of peace, is a docomcot far 

after timea :— 

Tbe King received to-day a deputatioi 
and the Marcbes. 

His Mnjeety granted tbe pratectJOQ which the deputation ■olidtol. 
anil OT'dera have been given to the Sardinian troops to enter iham 
provinces by tbe foUowing Prociamation ;- 

" Soldiers ! You are al>aut to enter the Marches and UmbrJa, in 
to establish civil order in tbe towns tiow desolated by mismle^ al 
give to the people the liberty of ejpressing their own wishea. Yoo 3 
not light against the armies of any of tbe Powers, but v 
oubappy Italian provinces from tbe bands of foreign adventurer* which 
infest them. Yon do not go to revenge injuries (lone to me and Italy, 
but to prevent the popular hatred from unloosing itself against tha 
oppressors of the country. 

" By your example you will teacli Hie perjUa forgive 
and Christian toleraoce to the man who compared the loveof tlw II 
fstlieriand to Islalnism. 

'■ At pence nith all tbe ^reat Powers, and lialdiag mysdf aloof A«B 
any provocation, I intend to rid Central Italy of one continual causa at 
trouble and discord. I intend tu respect tbe seat of the Cliinf ct tb» 



!.aaj^^H 

Id Italy. 
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Chnrcli, to wboiu I am ever ready to grive, in accordaDce witb the allied 
anil Anendly Powers, all the gnurantees of indapendeDce and security, 
whicli bis mii^nided advisers bave in tbid boped to obtaio for bim fVom 
tLu fknaticism of tbe wioked sectwhicli conapirea agnlnst iny authority 
and agaiost tbe liberties oftbe Qaljan.' 

"Soldiers! I urn accused of ambition. Yes; 1 bnve one Htnliition, 
and it is to re-establisb tbe principles of moral order io lUly. and to 
preserve Europe from the contioual ilaagere of revolution and war." 

Tbe neit day tbe Timet, in a leading article, tbus commented ou tlie 
above ! — 

"Victflr Emmanuel has In Garibaldi a mont formidable competitor. 
.... [I^edmnnt] must tberefore, at whatever coat or risk, make her- 
self onee more niietrese of the ravotutioD. Sbe must revolutionize the 
Papal States, in order tbat she may put herself iu > position to arrest 
a dangerous revolationaiy movemeat against Venetin. . ■ . Tlicae 
motives are amply sufficient to account for the decisive movemciit of 
Victor Emmanuel. He lives in revolutionary times, when eelf-preserva. 
tioQ has Euperseded all otber cODBideiatians, and it wonid be childish to 
apply to bis situation the maiims of iuternntiooal law which are appli- 
cable to periods of tmuquillity. 

" These being the motives wbiuh have impelled Piedmont ia draw the 
sword, we have neit to see what arc the grouuda on which she jostilirs 
tbe step. These grounds are two, — the extraordinary misrule and 
oppression of tbe Papal Government, und the presence of large bsjids 
of foreign merceoaries, by which the country is oppressed and terruriied. 
The object is said to be to give tbe people an opportunity of expressiug 
their own wishes aod tbe re-establisbment of civil order. The king pro- 
mises to respect the seat of the Chief oftbe Chocob, — Home, we aoppose, 
and its immediate environs ; bat, while holding out this asBuraiice, tbe 
manifesto speaks of tbe Pops and his adviaera in terms of bittcrneaa and 
acrimony unusual in the present age, even in a declaration of war. He 
will teach the people forgiveness of offences, and Christian tolerance to 
tbe Pope and his general. He denounces the misgoided advisers of the 
Pontiff, and the fanatjcism of the wicked sect which conspires against his 
authority and the liberties of tbe nation. This is liarsb language, and 
is not inconsistently seconded by the advance into the States of tbe 
Church of an army of 50,000 men." 
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i the old Fable of tbe Wolf and the L 
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